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GAS BLAST 








How many birds get through 
your shot patterns? ri, Wit 


T is not enough to know. that your 
shells shoot hard, that they are sure 
fire and water proofed. /t’s the pat- 
fey) that cou 
The seeret of @ood patterns is in the 
Good, close shooting, evenly 


distributed patterns are the direct result 


radding. 
ot a eorrect Svstem ot wadadineg scl1en 
tifically adjusted to the bore of your gun. 

The wadding, like the piston head of a 
Vas engine, must give the explosion SOnC- 


thing solid to work against so 


that the 
shot mas be pushed out evenly 

It must expand and fill the tube of 
the barrel, completely sealing in the gas 


] 


behind it. No gas must escape to scat- 
ter the shot. 

It must offer just the right amount 
of resistance to the explosion so as to 
develop high pressure without danger 
of jamming the pellets out of shape at 
the muzzle constriction. 

The illustrations at the side of this 
page show actual test patterns, 50% to 
TO% faulty, the result of poor wadding. 


The Winchester System 
Winchester Wadding is the result of 


repeated experiments to determine the 


most efficient control of the gas blast. 

The special cup construction of the 
Base Wad gives what is known as Pro 
gre TOL Combustion to the powder 
charge. 

Combustion spreads instantly along 
By the time the top grains of 
full energy 


the cups. 
powder become ignited the 
behind is_ at 


work. Though the explosion is practical 


of the burning powder 


ly instantaneous, it is none the less Pro- 


the maximum enerey or veloc- 


gre SSILe, 
ity of the completely burned }) wader be- 


ing developed at the muzzle, where it 1s 
needed. 
Meanwhile, under the heat 


of ecombus- 


«--NO BLAST--- 





o 


minimum 


distribute 


tion, the tough, springy, Driving Wad 
has expanded to fill the barrel snugly all 
around. No gas escapes. It is com- 
pletely sealed In. 
up the shot evenly. 

At the muzzle the shot pellets slip out 
without jamming while the wadding is 


The wadding pushes 


checked for a brief interval by the con- 
striction of the muzzle. It follows some 
distance behind the shot pattern, 
The shot eluster travels on, unbroken by gas 
blast or wadding, and makes the hard-hitting, 
form patt Tn for vhieh Winchester shi t 
hells are world famous. 
Fish- Tail Flash, All Winchest°r smokeless 
1¢ 8S are made with the new Winchester No. 
} Prime! thie quickest and most powerful shot 
Its broad fish-tail flash gives 


sl 


rough ignition, Every grain of 


s} ell primer mace, 
instant and 
po ler is ecomp!tete!vy burned up before the shct 
charge leaves the muzzle 
The Crimp. The required degree of pressure 
necessary in seating the driving wads is worked 
out in combination with the hardness or the 
softness of the crim} required for any par- 
ticular shell, the firmness of the crimping vary 
paccording to the pot der and shot charge used, 
Uniform Shells. From primer to crimp, Win 
chester shells are constructed to insure’ the 
maximum pattern possible from any load and 
nder all conditions. $100,000 is spent annually 


the Inspect on and testing of finished shot 


shells. 25,000,000 rounds of ammunition are fired 
every year in testing guns and ammunition. 


Water-proofing and lubrication 


In the damp air of the marshes or under the 
blazing sun at the traps, Winchester shel's will 
always play true. 


process prevents them from swelling from 
Mpless, Special lubrication of the paper 

fibres prevents brittleness and ‘‘sphtting’’ ia 
\ eather 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and eleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps be sure your shel's are 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for Smokeless ; 
Nublack and New Rival for Black Powder. 
Write for our Free Book'et on Shells. 


Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 1271, New Haven, Conn. 














Winchester waterproofing 


Winchester 












Liffect of ure tk wadding pte ced 
Ly the gas blast. The blast 
biows into the shot cluster 
scattering the pellets in all 
poor penetration. Actual test 
turyet 178 pellets 





ff id wadding fitting 

barrel loose'y. Unchecked by 

m or muzzle choke, it is 

tn through the shot clus 

t scattering the shot. Actual 
test target 221 pellets 
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where the service 
is the hardest” 


“You'll always 


find a Savage 





We owe you an explanation 


AVAGE ARMS CORPORATION built itself up — made its 
reputation — wedged itself into its present commanding 
position in the small arms business in the face of long- 

established and powerful competition— by its policy of giving 
the trade and the consumer what they wanted. 

We have asked for your criticisms on our guns and we have 
followed your suggestions just as far as manufacturing condi- 
tions would permit. 

We have introduced radical changes in arms and ammunition, 
but they have been changes in the right direction. 

And the results—the tremendous popularity of the .303 
Savage, the Savage Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power 
and the .250-3000 Savage, and our .22 Rim-fire Rifles — have 
shown that you appreciated it. 

Now we have stopped making rifles and pistols and our 
whole equipment is engaged in making Lewis Machine Guns 
for our Government. 


We have got to help win this war! 


If we don’t, you won't need any hunting rifles or pistols You 
couldn’t afford to buy them. Every cent you had would be pay- 
ing taxes—indemnities—tribute to the Kaiser. And the Kaiser 
wouldn’t let you own firearms anyway. Slaves can’t own guns. 

So that winning the war—your war—our war—is absolutely 
vital to us all. If we don’t win it, nothing matters. 

We are making Lewis Machine Guns — nothing but Lewis 
Machine Guns— for you because you need them more than you 
need rifles, or pistols, or anything else. 

Are we not still true to Savage tradition? Is this not doing 
things “your way ?” 

We'll keep on making Lewis Machine Guns—as many and as 
well as we possibly can— until your need for them is over and 
we can start making rifles and pistols again. 

Till then, remember we are doing our bit — for you! 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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= Upholstery 
for Old 


The frame of well built furniture will out-wear several seats or back 
cushions. Every responsible furniture maker strives to produce the 
best furniture possible--but no upholstery will wear forever. Why 
discarda sturdy frame just because the 
upholstery is wom? Re-upholster it. 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, OL: DELAWARE 





ALQ.U. 3. PAT. OFF, 





Craftsman Fabrikoid 
Motor Fabrikoid 
Rayntite Top Material 
Faireld Rubber Cloth | —_ 
Challenge Collars 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 
Transparent Sheeting 

% Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 
Sanitary Wall Finish 
Town & Country Paint 
Vitrolac Varnish 
Flowkote Enamel 
Antoxide Iron Paint 


Bridgeport Finishes 





Farm Explosives 


Auto Enamel 
Industrial Dynamites _ 


Blasting Powder 


Hunting & Trapshooting 
Anesthesia Ether 
Metal Lacquers 


Pyroxylin Solvents 





Py-ra-lin Enamels 
Commercial Acids 
Alums 

Pigment Bases 
Tar Distillates 


Bronze Powder 





Business 














Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 























Craftsman Quality 


is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to 
sight and touch as the finest leather—water, dirt, 
grease and stain proof too. It will make that old 
chair or sofa look like new. 

Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and 
exquisite “Moorish” effects. Sold by upholstery 
and department stores. 

Check Craftsman Fabrikoid in the coupon. Or, 
enclose 50c for a workable sample, size 18x25 inches; 
ample to cover the seat of one dining room chair. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World's Largest Manufactures of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON z = DELAWARE 


NN oo iis Kc ecintcadccdnnand temsaemdd cee 

- Works at Newburg, N. Y. and Fairfield, Conn. 
ddress Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 

City i) | 





THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y., 

. IVORY PY-RA-LIN and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. yes and Dye Bases 
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‘You Who Cannot Go, do Your 
“Bayonet Exercise with a Bristol 


Advance and retreat, side step and guard, parry and thrust, lunge and 
butt strike—fishing makes every muscle in your body tingle and quiver 
in the same way. If we must take months and months of precious 
time to build up the soldier’s body, is it not important and a patriotic 
duty for everyone of us who cannot go to take the time and make the 
> } patriotic effort to put ourselves in the most perfect physical and mental 













dae, 


upon us? Don’t break down and become a 

liability. Fish mornings, nights, holidays, 

and week-ends and make this a fish- 

ing vacation. Eat fish and 

save meat and wheat. 2 
Catch all the fish a 

you can, 


A 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


have just the right shape, hang, re- 
siliency, snap, durability and beauty of 
workmanship and finish to make them not 
only the most popular but the most practical and 
successful fishing rods to be had anywhere at any 
price. There is a special “‘Bristol’’ to suit your purse, 
your locality and your kind of fishing. $3.50, up. 
Buy a ‘Bristol’? for your boy so that he can supply 
the family with fish, thereby saving meat and wheat 
for the fighters at the front. 


br< 
Bo 


ge 
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“‘Bristol’’ M " R 
Meek EEK and'Blue Grass’ MEELS 
Catalog are tools of such superb materials, designing and workmanship 
FREE that the most expert and most experienced successful fishermen 











use them with that absolute confidence that comes only through 
association in many hard won victories. Your dealer— if he 
knows—can tell you all about these rods and reels. If he is 
not keen to serve you, you can order them by mail direct from 
the makers at catalog prices plus the regular 3% war tax. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO 
88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 














’ fitness for carrying the extra burdens which the war puts 5 
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Number 6 » 


Into the Big Cypress After Deer and Turkey 


At last the long-looked-for day had 
come and I was on the “Seminole Lim- 
ited” bound from Chicago to Florida, 
where for four years I had been living 
and enjoying some of the finest hunt- 
ing that it has ever been the pleasure 
of mortal man to enjoy. However, there 
is a saying that there is an end to all 
good things, and it had held good in 
my case, for at the end of August the 
corporation by which I am employed 
bade me come to Chicago, and, after 
keeping me hanging around in suspense 
for a couple of months, informed me 
that henceforth my place of residence 
would be in the “Windy City,” and that 
I had best plan to return to Florida 
and prepare to move my goods and ef- 
fects to Chicago, and, after I had 
shipped them, take a couple of weeks 
off and vacate. 

I had planned to take another trip 
into the big cypress swamp after deer 
and turkey this season, but my sudden 
summons North had knocked all pres- 
ent plans into a cocked hat, and ever 
since leaving Florida I had been in a 
sweat for fear that I would not get to 
do any hunting at all this season. And 
here I was on my way with all ar- 
rangements made to go after ’em when 
the season first opened. Ye Gods! But 
the clicking of the Pullman’s wheels 
on the rail joints was music to my 
ears, aS the train bore me southward 
toward the happy hunting grounds. 

As soon as I found out that I would 
get to take my hunt, I tried to get 
Tom Hand, with whom I had hunted 
before, to guide me, but Tom was en- 
gaged, so I got Rhett Green, herein re- 
ferred to as Rat, to act as guide, and 
a wise choice it was, for he delivered 
tne goods. 

The only fly in the ointment was 
that the Newton Arms Co. had failed 
to return my pet .256 to me in time for 
me to take it along. I had sent it to 


them to have new sights fitted, and 
they fell down on me at the last mo- 
ment, 


This necessitated the purchase 





W. M. Garlington 


of a new rifle, and I tried to get a 
Savage .250-3000, but failed, as there 
were none to be had in Chicago, so I 
had to get something else, and, as I 
do not like rifles with hammers that 
stick out like sore thumbs, I purchased 
a .30-cal. Remington automatic—a type 
of rifle which I had never been very 
strong for, but which did the business 
when I took it into the woods. 

Arrived at Bartow, Fla., I spent a 
week in packing and shipping my pos- 
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YOURS TRULY, ABOUT TO PERFORM A 


SACRED DUTY. 

sessions, and when Sunday, November 
18th, arrived, I was ready to leave on 
what may be my last hunting trip in 
Florida. 

Leaving Bartow at 6:20 p.m. on Sun- 
day night, I arrived in Fort Myers at 
10:20 p. m., where I spent the night. 
I left Fort Myers early Monday morn- 
ing my automobile for Corkscrew 
Slough, where Rat and his outfit await- 
ed me. This slough is about thirty- 
five miles from Fort Myers, requiring 
two’ days’ journey by team to make it. 





Therefore, Rat had gone on ahead, so 
I would not be delayed in getting 
started. 

It took our Ford about three hours 
to make the trip on account of bad 
roads thru the woods, and it was 10:45 
o’clock when we sighted Rat’s team at 
the Slough’s edge, all ready to leave 
the minute I arrived. 

My outfit was quickly transferred, 
and after instructing Joe Powers, the 
owner of the Ford, to meet me at 9:30 
a. m. at this same place, on Monday, 
November 26th, Rat and I climbed into 
our wagon and got under way. 

Crossing Corkscrew Slough is a slow 
process, for the road is as crooked as 
a corkscrew (hence the name) and is 
axle deep in water all the way. Half 
way across is Little Corkscrew Island, 
a small piece of dry ground, thickly 
covered with pine trees, cabbage pal- 
mettoes, fan palmettoes and various 
other kinds of trees and bushes, which 
is sort of a half-way house to hunters 
going in, in that most of them stop 
tnere to rest their teams and to “bile 
the kittle,” or, as they say in Florida, 
“cook and eat.” 

We reached Little Corkscrew in 
something over an hour and soon had 
the fry pan and coffee pot doing their 
duty. As we ate our lunch, Rat in- 
formed me that after we had got our 
deer we would drop back here, camp 
for a couple of days and get our tur- 
keys to take home—the old granddaddy 
kind, as they were here and also on 
Hogan’s Island, which was about five 
miles east. 

We were traveling light, our outfit 
consisting of a single wagon drawn by 
two ponies, a fly tent with mosquito 
bar, bedding, the necessary camp 
equipment and sufficient grub to last 
us for a week. We both carried a bit 
of extra clothing rolled up in our bed- 
ding and a few other odds and ends 
necessary to comfort, but we carried 
nothing not needed, as the trails and 
roads ahead were rough going in many 


390 


places, and what we had would tax our 
ponies at times. 

I, of 
noculars 


my kodak and bi- 
and and ammunition; 
my arms being the .30-cal. Remington 
rifle mentioned before, and 


course, had 


arms 


automatic 

















RAT THINKING IT OVER. 

a 12-gauge Remington pump gun, full 
choke; while Rat had his old Winches- 
ter .32 Special along, “for luck,’ he 
said, and I guess that must have been 
what he had it along for, as he did not 
load it on the trip. 

We got away from Little Corkscrew 
about 1 o’clock, and by 2:15 we were 
out of the slough into the flat pine 
woods on the other side. 

Late that afternoon we left the flat 
pine woods behind and entered the 
outer fringes of the big cypress swamp. 
Instead of the small cypress heads we 
had seen during the earlier part of the 
day, long strands of cypress began to 
appear on every side. We would cross 
one only to cross another farther on, 
while there water everywhere, 
varying from just a bit to axle deep in 
some places. The ground was boggy 
and the going hard, and our ponies had 
to extend themselves at times to get 
our wagon across some particularly 
bad places in the dim road. 

Thus we traveled for miles, now and 
then passing a patch of dry ground cov- 
ered with pine trees and fan palmet- 
toes, which the natives call pine 
islands. 

We camped that night on a pine 
island, larger than any we had yet 
seen, called Big Corkscrew Island. 

Tuesday was opening day, but we 
were a day behind, and would not reach 
our hunting locality until late in the 
afternoon. We were on our way early, 
tho, Rat driving and I walking away 


was 
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ahead in hopes of jumping a deer or 
turkey and perhaps get a shot. 

For the past ten days the weather 
had been cold—just fine for hunting— 
but it had turned very warm in the last 
day or two; in fact, too warm for com- 
fort when exercising or walking hard. 
Furthermore, the wind from the 
south and the sky overcast with clouds 

all of which presaged rain. 

I saw both deer and turkey sign along 
the road, rather fresh, but saw 
nothing in the way of game until about 
10 o’clock, when in crossing a small 
pine island, I ran into two big covies of 
quail, They were too much of a temp- 
tation, so I took the shotgun and Cap, 
Rat’s slow trail deerhount, and proceed- 
ed to kick about twenty of them out of 
the palmettoes, killing twelve before I 
quit. 

About 11 o’clock it commenced to 
rain. Our wagon was covered by a good 
waterproof, so we didn’t worry about 
that, but soon soaking wet. 
For an hour we trudged ahead in the 
rain, reaching another pine island about 
noon, Here we cooked and ate, despite 
the downpour, and resumed our journey 
about 1 o’clock, 

In a short time the heavens opened 
up, and for half an hour we were sub- 
jected to a veritable deluge. Then it 
suddenly ceased and did not rain any 
more that day. Then the sun came out 
and it began to clear off. 

We were now in the country that is 
of the Back-of-Beyond kind, and our 
sturdy ponies had their work cut out 
for them, but they were sure of foot, 
and we did not have any mishaps. Rat, 
who was about sixty pounds heavier 
than I, walked to lighten the load, while 
I did the driving. And one h—Ill of a 
time did I have dodging cypress knees, 
squeezing in between trees, crossing 
bog holes, ete. 

Just as it is darkest right before 
dawn, did we cross the worst stretch of 
swamp just before reaching the hunting 
country. I had managed to wedge the 
wagon in between two trees, about 3:30, 
and was having one more time getting 
out, when Rat came back to help me. 
“Cheer up,” he said, “right across that 
strand yonder we camp. We are mighty 
near out of this.” I was glad to hear 
this, for I had nearly lost my religion 
negotiating the bad trail over which we 
had come. 

By 4:30 camp had been pitched, wa- 
ter brought, wood chopped, and all 
made snug. Then, as there remained 
about half an hour of daylight, we took 
our guns and hunted around the nearby 
cypress heads and cabbage woods in an 
effort to get a turkey, or perhaps a 
deer. However, we found nothing more 
than a foxsquirrel, which I killed, Then 
we returned to camp. 

The fry pan, coffee pot and Dutch 
oven were soon in action. We fried 
eight of the quail I had killed that morn- 
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some 


we were 





ing, made hot biscuits and coffee, whicn 
went pretty well for our supper. 

A few minutes after we had finished 
with the supper dishes, Rat went to see 
about the ponies, while I split a bit of 
kindling for the breakfast fire. While 
splitting it, I happened to glance up 
into the heavens toward the northwest 
just in time to see a huge meteor flash 
out into the night, describe an arc of 
probably fifteen degrees and explode. 
I yelled for Rat to look, but he was too 
late and did not see it. Seven minutes 
later came the sound of a dull explo- 
sion in the direction I had seen the 
meteor vanish. The concussion was 
heavy and in a minute we were ear wit- 
nesses to as weird a proceeding on the 
part of the animal life in the nearby 
swamps as probably ever falls to the 
lot of the hunter in those parts. The 
alligators bellowed in alarm, while the 
whooping cranes, herons, owls and 
other birds broke out into harsh cries 
of fear, as though danger threatened 
them. Five minutes later all was quiet 
again, the hoot of the big owls except- 
ed, but Rat and I discussed the occur- 
rence for some time, and wondered if 
other hunters had observed what we 
had. 

Following the day of rain had 
confidently expected a cold snap, but 
we were disappointed and it was sticky 
hot when we went to bed. “We are 
going to have bad weather for meat, 
if we get any,’ I remarked to Rat af- 
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RAT (OR ROB) DREW FIRST PRIZE. 


ter we were ’tween the sheets, but his 
reply was, “Just wait, old man; it will 
turn cold before we get out of the 
woods, or I am no judge, and you can 
bet your boots we are going to get 
meat.” 


Five o’clock Wednesday morning 











found us up and doing. 
balance of the quail, toasted cold bis- 


cuit, made coffee, and made a quick 
breakfast; then we attended to the 
horses, and just before daybreak found 
us on our way into the woods, yours 
truly carrying the rifle and Rat the 
shotgun, 

We tried still hunting for an hour, 
carefully searching out the cypress 
heads for a deer feeding just outside, 


but we were unsuccessful and saw 
none. Therefore, we commenced to 
hunt them in the heavy palmetto 


growth, where they are wont to lay up 
when not feeding and not in the cy- 
press heads. 

We were proceeding through a very 
thick growth of palmettoes, bushes, and 
vines, about 7 o’clock, just east of a 
big cypress head, when two old bucks 
flashed out of the head, crossed the 
opening surrounding it, disappeared in- 
to the cabbage woods, and were gone. 
We were caught flat-footed. Rat was 
in front with the shotgun, but they 
were out of his range, while I was be- 
hind and still in the heavy brush, so 
had no chance to shoot. 

“Lord!” said Rat, “Had I had that 
rifle I could have piled one on top of 
the other before they’d gone twenty 
yards.” 

Tho we did not get to shoot at them, 
these two bucks acted like a tonic on 
us and filled us with an increased de- 
sire to get with ’em as nothing else 
could have. 

Rat unleashed Cap, whom he had 
been leading up to this time, and sent 
him thru every cypress head we came 
to, while we combed the palmetto thick- 
ets thoroly, but when a quarter to eight 
found us preparing to cross the thickest 
tangle we had yet come to, we had not 
jumped anything. ‘Here, give me that 
shotgun and take the rifle,” I said to 
Rat just before we went into this thick- 
et, “I’ll come nearer hitting a deer with 
buckshot than with a rifle, in this 
place.” And lucky it was we made the 
swap, it afterwards was proved. 

Rat beat the left side and I the right. 
In a few minutes I got into such a 
tangle of bushes and vines that I had 
to turn back and try again. I had lost 
sight of Rat, but while I was in the 
midst of the palmettoes, I heard the 
rifle crack about a hundred yards to 
my left. Then I heard him calling, 
“Come on, I’ve got him,” and when I 
arrived on the scene, I found him just 
sticking a beautiful four-point buck. It 
had the reddest coat I ever saw a deer 
have and was in prime condition. 

According to Rat, he was proceeding 
thru the thick palmetto growth when 
Mr. Buck jumped up about thirty yards 
in front of him, but on account of the 
heavy growth, he could not shoot until 
old Buckie ran out into a clump of cab- 
bage trees where the growth was not 
so thick, and he could be seen. There 
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We fried theRat “nailed” him, just as he jumped 


over a small clump of fan palmetto, 
about sixty-five paces distant. The 
bullet had hit him in the middle of the 
back, breaking the backbone in half. 

We quickly paunched him and fixed 
him up for carrying, and tho it was 
but 8 o’clock, we set out for camp about 
four miles northwest of us. It was very 
warm and we wanted to get our deer to 
camp and fix him up as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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and return to our camp next afternoon. 

“Good enough, we'll go,” I said. 
“You Know more about the country and 
where to hunt than I do.” 

We reached our camp about 10 
o'clock and after photographing Rat’s 
buck, we skinned and quartered him. 
Then we carefully wrapped the quar- 


ters in cheesecloth, to keep blow flies 
off, and hung them under our wagon, 
fixing an old piece of canvas around 
them in such a manner that while buz 




















RAT SLUNG MY BUCK ON 


“Well, camp meat is assured. I shoot 
no more on the trip,” said Rat. ‘‘What- 
ever else is killed you kill it.” ‘Plenty 


of time yet, you know,” I replied. 
While on our way to camp, Rat told 
me that Tom Hand and his party were 
camped about seven miles south of us, 
and that Tom wanted us to come down 
and spend one night with them and try 
our luck out from their camp. Rat also 
said that he had intended going where 
Tom was, as it was better hunting than 
where we were, but did not like to en- 
croach on other people, since they had 
beaten him into the woods. However, 


he said that he believed it would be a 
good idea to saddle up after dinner, go 
down to their camp, hunt what time we 
could before dark, spend the night with 
them, hunt awhile the next 


morning, 





HIS SHOULDERS AND WE HEADED FOR CAMP. 


zards and varmints could not get to 
them, the breeze could. Then we 
cooked and ate, fresh deer liver being 
on our bill of fare that meal. 
After making our camp snug, 
saddled the ponies and left for Tom’s 
camp, where we about 3:15 
o'clock that afternoon. Tom’s crowd 
was at dinner when we arrived, while 
Tom himself was busily engaged in 
skinning deer and turkey.  Introduc- 
tions were in order and I found that 
Tom had three hunters in his party, 
one from Ft. Myers and two from Bos- 
ton, Mass. They had a camp de luxe. 
big wall tent and fly, cook, horse 
wrangler, guide, and all conveniences. 
Not only did they have SOME CAMP, 
but they had SOME GAME hanging on 
their meat pole. Tho this was but the 


we 


arrived 
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second day of the open season, they 
had bagged between the entire crowd, 
eight bucks, one doe and nine turkeys. 
One of the bucks was a whopper with 
a ten-point head. 

“This country is full of deer and tur- 
key,” said Tom, ‘and if you don’t get a 
buck before dark, I’ll miss my guess.” 

Rat was thoroly familiar with this 
country, and at 3:45 hiked out from 
camp in an easterly direction to some 
fine places for still hunting, known to 
him. The moon was now in the south 
and it was feed time for the deer, so 
we made our way thru the woods and 
swamps as silently as possible, our eyes 
ever alert to spot a feeding deer before 
he spotted us and got away. 

Thirty minutes from camp we spied 
a buck feeding out in an open spot 
about 125 yards in front of us. He 
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After supper we sat ’round the fire, 
cleaning guns, swapping experiences, 
and telling yarns, until a late hour, and 
it would have been a hard job to have 
found a more contented and satisfied 
bunch of men than we were. We final- 
ly hit the hay and were soon asleep as 
everyone was plenty tired. 

Rat and I were out early the next 
morning and after a cup of coffee, a 
bit of cold venison and bread, we hit 
toward the southwest. A heavy cloud- 
bank lay in the southeast and the sky 
was already overcast with a light scud. 
“Rain today,” said Rat. 

We were in the best iooking hunting 
country I have ever seen in Florida, 
cypress head on cypress head and cab- 
bage woods galore. It was far better 
looking country than where we were 
camped, and as we stole thru the woods, 

















WE TRAVELED LIGHT, A FLY TENT BEING OUR ONLY SHELTER. 


saw us just about the same time we 
saw him and stood with his rump in 
cur direction looking back over his 
shoulder at us. It was a rear end shot, 
but I quickly took aim and cut down on 
him. My aim was good and he dropped 
in his tracks. He was a nice four- 
pointer, a bit larger than Rat’s and 
somewhat grayer in color, but not as 
sleek looking. We paunched him, then 
Rat slung him on his shoulders and 
headed for camp, while I photographed 
him on his way. 

We got back to camp just about dark, 
and soon we sat down to a big supper, 
consisting of broiled venison  back- 
straps, fried turkey breast, hot bread, 
coffee, butter, olives and apple jelly. 
Some meal, oh man! and how we did 
eat. 
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still hunting for deer, we saw turkeys 
in plenty. They flew from their roosts 
at our approach, and flew from the 
ground up into the cabbage trees to 
feed on the berries, not 70 yards from 
us on several occasions. 

I never saw so many turkeys in my 
life and I believe that had we been hunt- 
ing turkeys instead of deer that morn- 
ing, we could have easily killed a dozen. 
They were mostly young birds of this 
year’s crop, which accounted for their 
comparative tameness. 

Stealing thru the cabbage woods, we 
suddenly saw two bucks out in the open 
about 150 yards in front of us. They 


were intently watching us, but as we 
had the wind on them they had not 
One was considerably 
the larger one 


taken alarm. 
larger than the other; 











being several yards nearer to us. I 
cracked down on the big one, but over- 
shot, the bullet cutting the grass just 
above his shoulders. Then I drew a bit 
finer and at the crack of the rifle he 
dropped. 

The small one now ran off, going 
straight into the rising sun. I cracked 
at him once and missed. Then to my 
surprise the buck I had downed got 
up and started off to our left at a slow 
trot. I set fire to him again and 
downed him for the second time. I 
thought he was down for good this 
time, but he got up again and hobbled 
away. He was mighty sick, and as he 
ran out of sight behind a small clump 
of palmetto, I started after him to head 
him off. I had taken but a step or two 
when I slipped on the slimy rocks and 
fell, bruising my right knee as I did 
so. I scrambled up, tho, dashed thru 
the palmetto and found Mr. Buck rest- 
ing on the other side about 40 yards 
distant. A shot into the neck sent him 
down for the third time, this time for 
keeps. 

He was a big buck and a heavy one, 
as we found out when taking him to 
camp, but he had only four points. His 
horns were large and somewhat mas- 
sive, but from some cause or other 
there were only four points to them. 
One of Nature’s freaks, I guess. 

Examination showed that my first 
bullet had hit him about three inches 
above the point of the shoulder and 
had gone thru without breaking any 
bones. My second bullet had hit him 
in the left ham; practically spoiling it. 
How he continued after this is some- 
what of a mystery, as the bone was 
shattered to fragments, and the first 
bullet had certainly hurt him badly. 
The last shot had broken his neck. 

It was only 6:45, but we went back 
to camp at once, and as I now had all 
the venison I needed, I decided that I 
would not hunt for deer any more, but 
would spend the balance of my stay in 
an effort to bag some big turkeys to 
take home with me. That buck was 
sure heavy, and we had a job getting 
him out of the rough woods. Getting 
back to camp about 9 o’clock, we found 
a hot breakfast awaiting us. 

Immediately after breakfast, we sad- 
dled the ponies and slung my two 
bucks on them; then, after regretful 
goodbyes to our hosts for the past night, 
we set out for our camp. Progress was 
slow, as we had to lead the ponies fre- 
quently, and the trail was none too good 
to begin with. Then, to make matters 
worse, it commenced to drizzle rain 
when we were about halfway to our 
camp. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 





















Every year I take one or more long 
hikes into the mountains—sometimes 
with a partner, sometimes with big 
parties; but my longest and most in- 
teresting hikes I have made alone with 
my .30-30 Winchester carbine and a 3-A 
kodak for company. I seldom use the 
gun, only when I’m hard up for grub, 
and then you feel safer with a gun be- 
side you when sleeping way out in the 
wildnerness. Have run across lots of 
game—bear, deer and goats—but never 
yet was successful in getting pictures 
of them. It is my big ambition to get 
pictures of a family of goats some time. 

Last summer (1917) I had a job that 
might cause any lover of the mountains 
to envy me. I secured a position in 
the Forest Service as lookout on top 
of Mt. Pugh, a sentinel of the Cascades, 
overlooking quite a large portion of the 
Snoqualmie and Washington National 
Forests. It is 7,150 feet high and an 
ideal lookout point. My duty was to 
watch for smokes and fires, take com- 
pass readings of them and report by 
telephone or heliograph to the stations, 
headquarters and other lookouts. I was 
supplied with a comfortable tent, an 
oil stove and plenty of food supplies. I! 
had such a pleasant time that I am only 
waiting for next summer to come 
around so I can go up there again. 

In addition to the other instruments, 
I had my own 3-inch astronomical tele- 
scope. Altho it was hard work getting 
things up to the top—three miles up 
over steep trails and rock slides and 
1,000 feet up cliffs by rope—I was well 
repaid for the extra work in taking up 
the telescope. 

The mountains in this part of the 
Cascades rise out of deep-wooded val- 
leys and are very rough and ragged— 
ideal goat country. With the 84-power 
telescope a goat could be easily picked 
up at five and six miles—and I spent 
many a pleasant spare moment watch- 
ing a billy, a family or a herd of goats. 

With Glacier Peak just next door 
twelve miles east—Baker on the north, 
Rainier and Adams on the south, and 
hundreds of ridges and lesser peaks in 
between, the Sound and Straits and the 
Olympic Mountains to the west, there 
was no lack of grand scenery. 

Altho 60 and 70 miles away, with 
the telescope I could see, in clear weath- 
er, the ships coming in off the Straits 
to their various ports on Puget Sound. 

Not the least interesting were the 
cloud formations and changes—some- 
times a silvery blanket covering hun- 
dreds of square miles of country with 
just a high ridge and a few peaks ris- 
ing above it here and there, like is- 
lands on a vast sea. And at other 
times clouds like heavy seas rolling up 
thru the valleys and dashing to spray 
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MT. PUGH, SOUTH SIDF, 


MY HOME ON TOP OF PINNACLE NOT VISIBLE. 





the assistance of two boys who were 
camping not far from where I shot it, 
we got everything out in two days. On 
this trip I also helped three other fel- 
lows get their three goats out to the 
pony trail. 

The snow has been very heavy back 
in the range these last two years. Per- 
haps that is why the deer seem to be 
more numerous farther out in the 
range. Saw four deer this summer. On 
trips up and down the mountain 
streams have nearly in every case seen 
deer tracks, also seen cougar tracks 
close by. The bounty should be raised 
to $50 on these pests. One cougar less 
may mean at least a dozen deer saved 
every year. 

Then there are the coyotes coming 

: over from Eastern 





against some rock 
wall could be seen. 
The last week in 
September and the 
first and second 
weeks in October 
I spent hiking over 
the ridges enjoy- 
ing the _ blueber- 
ries, discovering 
new beauty spots 
and taking  pic- 
tures, On one 
three-days’ trip I 
Saw seven goats in 
scattered bunches. 
During four days 
of cloudy weather 








Washington and 
increasing rapidly 
on this side; it 
wouldn’t hurt to 
increase the boun- 
ty on them also. 
The closed sea- 
son on bears was a 
good thing. Only 
during the winter 
months may bear 
be hunted now— 
that is, at each 
end of the hiber- 
nating period. 
Bears, altho quite 
numerous, were 








I dropped down to 
a stream, built a 
lean-to and fished. You don’t need any 
fancy fishing tackle up in these moun- 
tain streams. The fish will strike at 
almost anything that falls on the water 
—and there are myriads of them—not 
very large, six, eight and ten inches 
long, just right for the frying pan. 

My most interesting trip was climb- 
ing Glacier Peak. I was told that no 
one had ever done it alone before and 
that it was too risky; but as I could 
not get any one to go along I made it 
alone. Went over a lot of trailless 
country in getting there. After reach- 
ing an elevation of about 6,000 feet I 
walked over at least two and a half 
miles of Glacier. At 9,000 feet I struck 
a lot of cinders and slag; had to crawl 
part of the way. Glacier Peak is one 
of the youngest volcanic cones in the 
Cascade Range. It is 10,486 feet high 
and has two distinct craters. I spent 
an hour on top looking over the regis- 
try in the brass box with the names of 
all the Mazamas and mountaineers who 
had been there. 

I saw some very large bear tracks 
in the glacial silt below the mountain. 
This is where the big browns and the 
silver-tips hang out—but there are very 
few of them. On the way back I 
picked a fine big billy out of a hand 


LITTLE 


BEAUTY SPOT NOT FAR FROM LOOKOUT HOME. 


going fast. I have 
in mind one dis- 

















A BLANKET OF CLOUDS AS SEEN EARLY 


and laid him low with one shot of my 
carbine at about 100 yards. It was a 
lucky shot; I got him in the heart. 
Would rather have a heavier shooting 
gun for goats, however. A .30-30 is all 
right if you get a head or heart shot; 


otherwise your goat may get away 
wounded, which isn’t nice to think 
about. It took an awful lot of hard 


work to get the meat, hide and horns 
out to the nearest pony trail, but with 


ONE MORNING FROM LOOKOUT HOME. 


trict not far from here where, on ac- 
count of no berries in the hills and 
mountains, the bears came down by 
droves into the valley and fifteen were 
killed in this district in one month— 
August, 1916—of course the hides were 
poor—and the meat was pretty lean. 





LOOK OUT FOR NED FROST’S 
BEAR STORY—COMING. 
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the Wyoming line. 


Part III told of the breaking of camp in the Flattop country 
and of their pilgrimagenorthward toward the bearcountry, near 


A fox was bagged en route, as were some 
ducks; deer were seen, and bear signs were quite plentiful. 

















We spent many full days under the 
shadow of Whitley’s Peak. After the 
middle of September the aspens col- 
ored and blazed to:the touch of frost, 
and the mountain slopes were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Against a background 
of gray sage the gold and red and 
purple aspen groves showed too much 
like exquisite paintings to be real. In 
the mornings the frost glistened thick 
and white on the grass; and after the 
gorgeous sunsets of gold over the vio- 
let-hazed ranges the air grew stinging- 
ly cold. 

Bear-chasing with a pack of hounds 
has been severely criticised by many 
writers, and I was among them. I he- 
lieved it a cowardly business, and that 
was why, if I chased bears with dogs, 
I wanted to chase the kind that could 
not be treed. But like many another, I 
did not know what I was writing about. 
I did not shoot a bear out of a tree 
and I would not do so, except in a case 
of hunger. All the same, leaving the 
tree out of consideration, bear-chasing 
with hounds is a tremendously excit- 
ing and hazardous game. My ideas 
about sport are changing. Hunting, in 
the sportsman’s sense, is, biologically 
speaking, a cruel and degenerate bus!- 
ness. 

The more I hunt the more I become 
convinced of something wrong about 
the game. I am a different man when 
I get a gun in my hands. All is excit- 
ing, hot-pressed, red. Hunting is mag- 
nificent up to the moment the shot is 
fired. After that it is another matter. 
It is useless for sportsmen to tell me 
that they, in particular, hunt right, 
conserve the game, do not go beyond 
the limit, and all that sort of thing. I 
do not believe them and I never met 
the guide who did. A rifle is made to 
kill. When a man goes out with one 
he means to kill. He may keep with- 
in the law, but that is not the question. 
It is a question of spirit, and men who 
love to hunt are yielding to and always 
developing the old primitive instinct 
to kill. The meaning of the spirit of 
life is not clear to them. An argu- 


ment may be advanced that, accord- 
ing to self-preservation and the _ sur- 
vival of the fittest, if a man stops all 
strife, all fight, then he will retrograde. 
And that is to say if a man does not 
go to the wilds now and then, and 
work hard and live some semblance 





Zane Grey 
PART IV.—CONCLUSION. 


of the life of his progenitors, he will 
weaken. It seems that he will, but I 
am not prepared now to say whether 
or not that would be well. The Ger- 
mans believe they are the fittest race 
to survive over all others—and that 
has made me a little sick of this Dar- 
win business. 

To return, however, to the fact that 
to ride after hounds on a wild chase 
is a dangerous and wonderfully exhil- 
arating experience. I will relate a 
couple of instances, and I will leave 
it to my readers to judge whether or 
not it is a cowardly sport. 

One afternoon a rancher visited our 
camp and informed us that he had sur- 
prised a big black bear eating the car- 
cass of a dead cow. 

“Good! We'll have a bear tomorrow 
night,” declared Teague, in delight. 
“We'll get him even if the trail is a 
day old. But he’ll come back tonight.” 

Early next morning the young ranch- 
er and three other boys rode into camp, 
saying they would like to go with us 
to see the fun. We were glad to have 
them, and we rode off thru the frosted 
sage that crackled like brittle glass to 
the hoofs of the horses. Our guide 
led toward a branch of a park, and 
when we got within perhaps a quarter 
of a mile Teague suggested that R. C. 
and I go ahead on the chance of sur- 
prising the bear again. It was owing 
to this suggestion that my brother and 
I were well ahead of the others. But 
we did not see any bear ’round the car- 
cass of the cow. Old Jim and Samp- 
son were close behind us, and when 
Jim got within forty yards of that car- 
cass he put his nose up with a deep 
and ringing bay and shot by us like a 


streak. He never went near the dead 
cow! Sampson bayed like thunder and 
raced after Jim. 

“They’re off!” I yelled to R. C. “It’s 
a hot scent! Come on!” 

We spurred our horses and they 


broke across the open park to the edge 
of the woods. Jim and Sampson were 
running straight with noses high. I 
heard a string of yvelps and bellows 
from our rear. 

“Look back!” shouted R, C. 

Teague and the cowboys were un- 
leashing the rest of the pack. It sure- 
ly was great to see them stretch out, 
yelping wildly. Like the wind they 
passed us. Jim and Sampson headed 








into the woods with deep bays. I was 
riding Teague’s best horse for this sort 
of work and he understood the game 
and plainly enjoyed it. R. C.’s horse 
ran as fast in the woods as he did in 
the open. This frightened me, and I 
yelled for R. C. to be careful. I yelled 
to deaf ears. That is the first great 
risk—a rider is not going to be care- 
ful! We were right on top of Jim and 
Sampson with the pack clamoring mad 
music just behind. 

The forest rang. Both horses 
hurdled logs, sometimes two at once. 
My old lion chases with Buffalo Jones 
had made me skillful in dodging 
branches and snags, and sliding knees 
back to avoid a knock from trees. For 
a mile the forest was comparatively 
open and here we had a grand and 
ringing run. I received two hard 
knocks, was unseated once, but held 
on; once I got a stinging crack in the 
face from a branch. R. C. added sev- 
eral more black and blue spots to his 
already spotted anatomy and he just 
missed, by an inch, a solid snag that 
would have broken him in two. The 
pack stretched out in wild staccato 
chorus, the little Airedales literally 
screeching. Jim soon got out of our 
sight and then Sampson, but it was 
even more thrilling to follow by sound 
instead of sight. They led up a thick, 
steep slope. Here we got into trouble 
in the windfalls of timber and the pack 


drew away from us, up over the moun- 
tain. 

We were half way up when we heard 
them jump the bear. The _ forest 


seemed full of strife, of bays and yelps. 
We heard them go down again to our 
right and as we turned we saw Teague 
and the others strung out along the 
edge of the park. They got far ahead 
of us. When we reached the bottom of 
the slope they were out of sight, but 
we could hear them yell. The hounds 
were working around on another slope, 
from which craggy rocks loomed above 
the timber. R. C.’s_ horse’ lunged 
across the park and appeared to be 
running away from mine. I was a lit- 
tle to the right, and when my horse got 
under way, full speed, we had the bad 
luck to plunge suddenly into soft 
ground. He went to his knees, and I 
sailed out of the saddle fully twenty 
feet to alight all spread out, sliding 
like a plow. I did not seem to be hurt 
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TREED. 


and when I got up my horse was com- 
ing; he appeared to be patient with 
me but he was in a hurry. Before we 
got across the wet place R. C. was out 
of sight and I concluded that instead 
of worrying about him I had better 
think about myself. Once,on hard 
ground my horse fairly charged into 
the woods and we broke brush and 
branches as if they had been punk. It 
was again open forest, then a rocky 
slope, and then a flat ridge with aisles 
between the trees. Here I heard the 
melodious notes of Teague’s hunting 
horn and soon, following that, the full 
chorus of the hounds. They had treed 


the bear. Coming into still more open 
forest, with rocks here and there, I 
made out R. C,. far ahead, and soon 
caught glimpses of the other horses. 
Then, while riding full tilt, I spied a 
big black glistening bear high up in a 
pine a hundred yards or more distant. 

Slowing down, I rode up to the circle 
of frenzied dogs and excited men. The 
boys were all jabbering at once. 
Teague was beaming. R. C. sat his 
horse and it struck me that he looked 
sorry for the bear. It had been a short 
and ringing chase. 


“Fifteen minutes!” ejaculated 


Teague, with a proud glance at Old Jim 





standing with forepaws up on the pine. 

All the time while I fooled around 
trying to photograph the treed bear R. 
C. sat there on his horse, looking up- 
ward. 

“Well, gentlemen, better kill him,” 
Teague, cheerfully. “If he gets 
rested he’ll come down.” 

I suggested to R. C. that he do the 
shooting. 

“Not much!” he exclaimed. 

The bear really looked pretty perched 
up there. He was as round as a bar- 
rel, black as jet, and his fur shone in 
the gleams of sunlight. His tongue 
bung out and his plump sides heaved, 
showing what a quick, hard run he had 
made before being driven to the tree. 
What struck me most forcibly was the 
something about his face as he looked 
down at those devils of hounds. He 
was scared. He realized his peril. It 
was utterly impossible for me to see 
Teague’s point of view. 

“Go ahead and plug him,” I replied 
to my brother. “Get it over.” 

“You do it,” he said. 

“No, I won't.” 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“Maybe we won’t have so good a 
chance again—and I want you to get 
your bear,” I replied. 

“Why, it’s like murder!” he 
tested. 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” I returned 
weakly. ‘We need the meat. We've 
not had any game meat, you know, ex- 
cept ducks and grouse.” 

“You won’t do it?” he 
grimly. 

“No, I refuse.” 

Meanwhile the young ranchers gazed 
at us with wide-eyes, and the expres- 
sion on Teague’s honest, ruddy face 
would have been funny under other 
circumstances. 

“That bear will come down an’ meb- 
be kill one of my dogs,” he protested. 

“Well, he can come for all I care,” I 
replied, positively and turned away. 

I heard R. C. curse low under his 
breath. Then followed the spang of his 
.35 Remington. I wheeled in time to 
see the bear straining upward in ter- 
rible convulsion, his head pointed high 
with blood spurting from his nose. 
Slowly he swayed and fell with a heavy 
crash. 

The next bear chase we had was en- 
tirely different medicine. Off in the 
basin under the White Slides, back of 
our camp, the hounds struck a fresh 
track and in an instant were out of 
sight. With the cowboy, Vern, setting 
the pace. we plunged after them. It 
was rough country. Bogs, brooks, 
swales, rocky little parks, stretches of 
timber full of windfalls, groves of as- 
pens so thick we could scarcely squeeze 
thru—all these obstacles soon allowed 
the hounds to get far away. We came 
out into a large park, right under the 
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pro- 


demanded, 











mountain slope, and here we sat our 
horses listening to the chase. That 
trail led around the basin and back 
near to us, up the thick green slope, 
where high up near a ledge we heard 
the pack jump this bear. It sounded 
to us as if he had been roused out of 
a sleep. 

“Tl bet it’s one of the big grizzlies 
we've heard about,” said Teague. 
That was something to my taste. I 
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hoarse baying of the pack. They were 
in the cafon down a bare grassy slope 
and over a wooded bench at our feet. 
Teague yelled as he spurred down. R. 
C. road hard in his tracks. 

But my horse was new to this bear 
chasing. He was mettlesome, did not 
want to do what I wanted, and when I 
jabbed the spurs into his flanks he 
nearly bucked me off. I was looking 
for a soft place to light when he quit. 
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VALLEY OF TROUBLESOME CREEK. 


have seen a few grizzlies. Riding to 
higher ground I kept close watch on 
the few open patches up on the slope. 
The chase led toward us for a while. 
Suddenly I saw a big bear with frosted 
coat go lumbering across one of these 
openings. 

“Silvertip! Silvertip!” I 
the top of my lungs. 

My call thrilled everybody. Vern 
spurred his horse and took to the 
right. Teague advised that we climb 
the slope. So we made for the timber. 
Once there we had to get off and climb 
on foot. It was steep, rough, very hard 
work. I had on chaps and spurs and 
soon was hot, laboring, and my heart 
began to hurt. We all had to rest. The 
baying of the hounds inspirited us now 
and then, but presently we lost it. 
Teague said they had gone over the 
ridge and as soon as we got up to the 
top we would hear them again. We 
struck an elk trail with fresh elk 
tracks in it. Teague said they were 
just ahead of us. I never climbed so 
hard and fast in my life and we were 
all tuckered out when we reached the 
top of the ridge. Then to our great 
disappointment we did not hear the 
hornds. Mounting, we rode along the 
crest of this wooded ridge towards the 
western end which was considerably 
higher. Once on a bare patch of ground 
we saw where the grizzly had passed. 
The big round tracks, toeing in a little, 
made a chill go over me. No doubt of 
its being a silvertip! 

We climbed and rode to the high 
point, and coming out upon the summit 
of the mountain we all heard the deep, 


yelled at 
“I saw him!” 





Long before I got down that open slope 
Teague and R. C. had disappeared. I 
had to follow their tracks. This I did 
at a gallop, but now and then I lost the 
tracks and had to haul in to find them. 
If I could Lave heard the hounds from 
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frenzy. Suppose R. C. would come face 
to face with that old grizzly and fail 
to kill him! That was the reason of 
my desperate hurry. I got a crack on 
the head that nearly blinded me. My 


horse grew hot and began to run in 
every little open space. He could 
scarcely be held in, and I, with the 


blood hot in me too, did not hold him 
hard -enough. 

It seemed miles across that wooded 
bench. But at last I reached another 
slope. Coming out upon a cafion rim I 
heard R. C. and Teague yelling and the 
hounds fighting the grizzly. He was 
growling and threshing about far be- 
low. I had missed the tracks made by 
Teague and my brother and it was nec- 
essary to find them. That slope looked 
impassable. I rode back along the rim, 
then forward. Finally I found where 
the ground was plowed deep, and here 
I headed my horse. He had been used 
‘to smooth roads and he could not take 
these jumps. I went forward on his 
neck. But I hung on and spurred him 
hard. The mad spirit of that chase 
had gotten into him, too. All the time 
I could hear the fierce baying and yeip- 
ing of the hounds, and occasionally | 
heard a savage bawl from the bear. |! 
literally plunged, slid, broke a way 
down that mountain slope, riding all 
the time, before I discovered the foot- 
prints of Teague and R. C. They had 
walked, leading the horses. By this 
time I was so mad I would not get off. 
I rode him all the way down that steep 

















BACK 


there I would have gone on anyway. 
But once down in the jack-pines I could 
not hear either yell or bay. The pines 
were small, close together and tough. 
I hurt my hands, scratched my face 
barked my knees. The horse had a 
habit of suddenly deciding to go the 
way he liked instead of the way I 
guided him, and when he plunged be- 
tween saplings too close to permit both 
of us going thru it was exceedingly 
hard on me. I was worked into a 


TO CAMP 


WITH BEAR. 


slope of dense saplings, loose rock 
slides and earth and jumble of splint- 
ered cliff. That he did not break my 
neck and his own spoke the truth 
about that roan horse. Despite his in- 
experience he was great! We fell over 
one bank, but a thicket of aspens saved 
us from rolling. The avalanches slid 
from under us until I imagined that 
grizzly would be scared. Once as l 
stopped to listen I heard bear and pack 
farther down the cafion—heard them 
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above the roar of a rushing stream. 
Then they went on and I lost the 
sounds of fight. But R. C.’s clear, 


thrilling call floated up to me. Prob- 
ably he was worried about me, too. 

Then before I realized it I was at the 
foot of the slope, in a narrow cafion 
bed full of rocks and trees, with the 
din of roaring water in my ears. I 
could hear nothing else. Tracks were 
everywhere, and when I came to the 
first open place I was so thrilled that 
my hair seemed to rise on my head, The 
grizzly had plunged off a sandy bar 
into the water, and there he had fought 
the hounds. Signs of that battle were 
easy to read. I saw where his huge 
tracks, still wet, led up the opposite 
sandy bank, 
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Then, down stream, I did my most 
reckless and yet best riding. On level 
ground the horse was splendid. Once 
he leaped clear across the brook. 
Every plunge, every turn I expected to 
bring me upon my brother and Teague 
and that fighting pack. More than once 
I thought I heard the spang of the .35 
and this made me urge the roan faster 
and faster. 

The cafion narrowed, the stream-bed 
deepened. I had to slow down to get 
thru the trees and rocks. Suddenly I 
was overjoyed to ride pell-mell upon 
R. C. and Teague with half the pant- 
ing hounds. The cafion had grown too 
rough for the horses to go farther and 
it would have been useless for us to try 
on foot. As I dismounted, so sore and 





bruised I could hardly stand, old Jim 
came limping in to fall into the brook 
where he lapped and lapped thirstily. 
Teague threw up his hands. Old Jim’s 
return meant an ended chase. The 
grizzly had eluded the hounds in that 
jumble of rocks below. 

“Say, did you meet the bear?” 
queried Teague, eyeing me in astonish- 
ment and mirth. 

Bloody, dirty, ragged and wringing 
wet with sweat, I must have been a 
sight. R. C., however, did not look so 
very immaculate, and when I saw he 
also was lame and scratched and black 
I felt better. 

“Some chase, cull!” he said, in his 
cool, easy way. 
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The episode started on the morning 
of August 12th, 1916. Three of us, Doc- 
tor T., Glancy the Irishman, and the 
writer, who, for reasons best known 
to his fellow huntsmen was dubbed 
“Annanias,” left Goldendale, Wash., in 
the Doctor’s Ford equipped with guns, 
ammunition and provisions for four or 
five days in the timbers of the Klicki- 
tat. En route we picked up William 
Martien, the bear hunter, at his forest 
cabin. With him went his trusty .35 
Automatic and double bitted axe which 
was destined to figure in the sensation 
of a life time for at least two of the 
crowd. 

The end of the wagon road was 
reached at about thirty-five miles but 
the item of roads was not a vital 
one to the fearless Ford or its dar- 
ing driver. So on we went dodging 
snags and ends of logs when dodg- 
ing was possible. When the laurel and 
jack pines became so dense and high 
that we could no longer go around or 
climb over them, we took turns in hew- 
ing our way thru “the forest primeval.” 
lor eight or ten miles more in this way 
we inched along and then the axe- 
wielders struck and suggested to “Doc” 
that the Ford be put in stall. 

Among giant pines, forty-five 
from starting, we unpacked camp nec- 
essities and ate our first nomadic meal 
with such evident relish as to leave no 
question in the mind of the Irishman 
as to whether we liked him for a chef. 

No sooner were the eats disposed of 
than old Bill, who knew every foot of 
the ground, announced his intention to 
“mosey on a spell” to an abandoned 
trail leading into the heart of the bear 
country. His action was suited to his 


miles 


Bear! Bear! 
Chas. A. Smith 

















THE IRISHMAN AND HIS AXE. 


word as he just melted into the woods; 
and following, a close second, was Doc- 
tor T. with his .30-30. For two reasons 
we were all anxious that “Doc” should 
have a change at a bear: to make good 
the boast he had been freely voicing of 
the terrible things and plenty he would 
do to one should he see it—and also 
that he might return home with soul 
untainted with perjury, for in his zeal 
he had sworn to his trembling but 
adoring wife that he would not return 
save with a bear. 


The Irishman, incredulous of seeing 
game so near, carried with him only 
the axe, facetiously proffering us aid 
should we find ourselves in trouble 
with a bear. ‘“Annanias,”’ leaving a 
heavy caliber in camp, took with him a 
.22 Smith & Wesson and sallied out. 

The country was solid forest of great 
yellow and Norway pine and fir, with 
the cafion we were following a tangle 
of aspen, alder, thimbleberry, fallen 
logs and brush. Old Bill had taken one 
bank of the cajfion, “Doc” the other, 
“Annanias” wandering at pleasure and 
the Irishman beating the brush at the 
bottom when, only fifteen minutes 
from camp and to his unspeakable 
amazement, an old bear raised calmly 
up confronting him, begging to know 
what it might be that was disturbing 
the splendid silence. 

Within easy range of the trusty rifle 
he had left in camp, it was much too 
long range for the axe. But one thing 
remained to be done and he called lust- 
ily to Bill, whereupon the bear broke 
cover and started in the latter’s direc- 
tion routing himself too far away to 
give Bill a fair chance. Nevertheless 
he blazed away cheerfully in duty 
bound as became a mighty nimrod of 
repute, 

About this time a smaller bear ap- 
peared to the Irishman’s view. Think- 
ing it was a cub and that he would sur- 
prise the boys by capturing it alive, he 
made a plunge thru the brush. Imagine 
his astonishment when the “cub” 
reared in his face showing a stature 
equal to his own. There was nothing 
tc do in the emergency but to train his 
axe upon it, which he proceeded to do. 
A glancing cut down the side of the 
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HE PLACED ANOTHER BULLET SQUARE IN THE BREAST OF THE BRUTE AND IT STILL KEPT 
ON COMING! 


skull bared it white for four or five 
inches. The blow caused them both to 
lose equipoise so over they went, bear 
and Irishman, in one bunch, the bear 
grabbing for the first thing within 
reach which proved to be the Irish- 
man’s leg. The Irishman, however, by 
reason of much kicking was able to 
establish priority of ownership and re- 
covered his property practically intact. 
Thruout the melee an excited Irish 
voice issued bulletins of “Here! Here 
he comes! There! There he _ goes! 
Quick! There’ boys! Right there! 
See!” 

But ‘the boys” who only a moment 
before had seen the big bear sprinting 
thru the timber with old Bill in hot 
pursuit, tried to convince him that he 
was dreaming in the face of his protes- 
tations of “Don’t I know? Didn’t I get 
mixed up with him? This is another 
bear.” 

But “Doc” and “Annanias” had been 
deceived before by nature fakirs with 
big knife and strong arm stories and 
so were unmoved by his expostulations 
until he shouted—‘‘There! Right at you, 
Annanias!”’ Straightway their doubts 
were dispelled and “Annanias” with his 
little .22 got exceedingly busy—run- 
ning. He explained afterwards that he 
was running to head him off. But the 
bear evidently didn’t understand the 
plan, so instead of back-tracking to the 
Irishman he took his wounded head to 
the Doctor. “Doc” absolutely refused 
his professional services and in cold 
blood raised his .30-30, aimed at the 
confiding bear turned him back on three 
legs to ‘“‘Annanias,’” who was still look- 
ing for him—over his shoulder. When he 
saw him in full retreat down the cafion 
he sent after him the contents of his 
.22. But on went Bruin in his downward 
career thru tangled alder and thimble- 
berries until he glimpsed his adversary 





with the axe, when he wheeled once 
more and bore straight for “Doc,” not 
a moment hesitant in making this 
choice of adversaries. 

Gentle reader, imagine the Doctor’s 
position: forty-five miles from home 
and loved ones; the first bear he had 
seen in his life bearing down on him 
gory-headed and three-legged! True, 
the Doctor had a perfectly good .30-30 
loaded and cocked and ready for busi- 
ness, but after he had placed another 
bullet square in the breast of the brute 
and it still kept coming thru the tangle 
of brush and logs, can you blame him 
for thinking in that solemn hour of the 
adoring wife at home, of the obliga- 
tions he had taken on himself at the 
altar, of his responsibilities as a father 
and of how they would miss him at 
home, of how his profession needed 
him and of how he might serve his 
country in case of war with Mexico? 
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Can you blame him after such reflec- 
tion for jumping over a log to give the 
bear more room? Can you blame him 
for running over “Annanias” who was 
doing his best to get away? None but 
a chronic grouch would blame him and 
and none but an Irishman with a dou- 
ble-bitted axe would have done differ- 
ently. 

But before “Doc” and “Annanias” 
ran entirely out of hearing distance 
old Bill appeared on the scene, sat 
upon the case and pronounced the bear 
dead. Upon which pronouncement 
“Doc” and “Annanias” advanced cau- 
tiously to the spot to view the much 
killed bear. By this time the Irishman 
had arrived and great surprise was reg- 
istered when they learned from him 
that his axe had bared the skull before 
a shot had been fired. 

Felicitations were general and impar- 
tial. The Irishman’s bravery was be- 
yond words; the trained and steady 
hand of the Doctor never deserted him 
until he had given the bear the death 
wound; “Annanias” would have un- 
doubtedly run it down if the other fel- 
lows hadn’t systematically diverted its 
course; old Bill, while yet six miles 
from accredited bear country, had 
shown us two fine specimens within a 
mile of camp. 

Imagine our camp fire that night! 
War whoops and a scalp dance around 
a heap big log blaze; four men with 
bear meat impaled on sticks; a quiet 
convivial hour as the embers died; 
warm blankets sandwiched between 
tarpaulin; the bright, bright stars thru 
the great pine boughs and then—sleep. 

At 3:15 the next morning, with the 
first faint streaks of dawn thru the 
pine trees “Annanias” slipped out and 
set up the tripod for a twenty-five min- 
ute exposure with slow Dagor, getting 
a fair picture of a rare scene. Then a 
hot breakfast and the home trail, three 
days ahead of schedule with “Doc’s” 
bear, proclaiming old Bill of the Klicki- 
tat the greatest guide for bear in the 
big woods of the northwest. 
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DOC AND HIS BEAR. 























A Handy Grub Box 


One of our Colorado contributors, Dr. E. I. Backus, has designed, made and photographed a 
combined grub box and table, all in one, that should be of great assistance to his brother sports- 
men, especially as he has been good enough to furnish the photographs for reproduction in Out- 


door Life. So here they are, all ready for any camper who wishes to make use of them in con- 


structing his own grub box. 
One of the most perplexing questions in camp is a good table, and Dr. Backus not only solves 


that, but has planned out a good, safe place to keep food and dishes from dirt and small animals, 
besides allowing things to be kept convenient and in order. 

The box is only the length of the width of a wagon box, yet when open six persons can be 
seated comfortably around the table. 





















































When Violets Bloom 














A rambling discourse upon the at- 
tractivity of early spring trout 
fishing, more or less informational. 














Outdoors W. Smith 


All Illustrations From the Author’s Photographs. 


The matter of fact angler may think 
my title somewhat ambiguous, if so, let 
him read only the sub-head. 

With April the months of our discon- 
tent end. In most of the states “‘the law 
is off on trout” on or before the first of 
May and we may hie ourselves to 


registered around ninety for days at a 
time, and the temperature of the larger 
stream rose in spite of cold confluents, 
then the trout by scores and hundreds 
moved up into my creek. Bless you, 
many a day I have—. But this is not 
a story of mid-summer. 

















“THERE WILL HAPPEN 
meandering meadow brooklet or tumul- 
tuous, down-rushing mountain stream. 
Perhaps circumstances will largely de- 
termine the particular variety of 
stream we shall visit, tho both are not 
of equal worth when first “the law is 
off.” In my experience, if one seeks 
fish on Opening Day he will pass by 
the tiny streams and the rapid, noisy 
creeks, pausing not until he reaches 
the banks of some sedate, deep-holed 
semi-river. However, let me add, there 
will occasionally happen the unusual 
spring when Opening Day conditions 
will be unlike the season and condi- 
tions are not normal. 

I remember one little stream, whim- 
sical and coquettish as a French maid, 
much wooed by me at the fag end of 
the season when larger and more im- 
posing waters mocked the angler’s 
empty creel. Because of its tantalizing 
uncertainties, perhaps, I loved it as 
only a fisherman can love inanimate 
things. To visit the laughing flirt be- 
fore the middle of the summer was 
next to useless because the fish pre- 
ferred the deeper waters of the larger 
stream in which the brooklet commit- 
ted suicide; but when the thermometer 





THE 


UNUSUAL SPRING.” 


There is something about’ early 
spring angling differencing it from fish- 
ing in any other season of the year. 
The first-fruits succeeding any season 
of deprivation are always contrastively 
sweeter, and as marking the end of a 


fruitless hibernation one’s first spring 
fishing is pecularily attractive. Even 
its anticipation is sweet and for days 
and weeks before Opening Day arrives 
we furbish our rods, replacing frayed 
windings and varnishing with utmost 
care and jealously overhauling lines, 
reels and flies, finding therein a com- 
pensative pleasure known only to the 
born angler. But for the real heart at- 
tractivity of spring trout fishing 1 
think we must look deeper. Away back 
in the beginning of the race, when our 
hairy parents were not as carefully for- 
tified against the cold of winter as are 
the pampered products of the Twen- 
tieth Century, how gladly must they 
have welcomed the return of the birds 
and the smiling faces of the first vio- 
lets. So, coming down to us thru count- 
less millions of ancestors, is that intan- 
gible inheritance which finds expres- 
sion in the angler of today in an un- 
controllable desire to go trout fishing 
on the very first day of the season. 
When I resided in a state where the 
season opened on the first day of 
April—rightly all Fools Day—more 
than once have I gone to the streams 
to fish in a blinding snow storm, wad- 
ing thru drifts of the “beautiful” knee- 
deep and better. “Did I catch any 
fish?” Certainly I did. I have caught 
than one basket of trout, using 
worms for bait, when at times it was 
impossible to see the surface of the wa- 
ter because of the blinding snow-flakes. 
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“THERE IS SOMETHING ABOUT EARLY SPRING FISHING DIFFERENCING IT FROM ANY OTHER.” 

















“IN WORM FISHING FOR TROUT I. EMPLOY 
THE SAME LIGHT FLY ROD.” 
I have preserved in my photograph 


albums any number of pictures taken 
along streams fished by me ‘in winter- 
like weather. Sometimes these condi- 
tions obtain even after smiling violets 
and birds 
from the sunny South-land. To success- 


soft voiced have returned 
fully angle under boreal conditions re- 
quires the 


angling is simply bottom fishing with 


only stream knowledge; 


bait—preferably angle worms—in deep 
pools and lethargic eddies. 

Here enters of course that much dis- 
cussed the legitimacy of 
bait fishing, a question will 
never be settled to complete satisfac- 
tion of everyone. Perhaps I am some- 
thing of a Philistine, but my position is 
well known. To unenlightened 
mind sportsmanship is a matter of 
spirit—as I have elsewhere put it, “the 
spirit of fair play raised to the Nth. 
power’—more than it is a question of 


question of 
which 


my 


tackle, important as that is, or even 
artificial lures vs. live bait, significant 
as that may be. As I have in these 


pages explained again and again I do 
not vary my tackle one iota when fly 
and bait fishing for trout save in the 
single matter of a baited hook instead 
of an artificial fly. When I am worm 
fishing for trout, I employ the same 
light fly-rod and enameled line, and or- 
dinarily the same click reel, tho, some- 
times when I expect to let my bait 
float down with the current 30 to 60 
yards, I substitute a quadruple multi- 
plying winch. Now I maintain that if 
I play my trout—and with such a rod 


you can not fail to play a fair sized 
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fish—and creel him in the approved 
fashion, I hold that I am a true sports- 
man, 

Opening Day fishing in nine out of 
ten of our northern trout streams is 
necessarily worm fishing. At times, if 
conditions are right—which is to say 
abnormal—one.can employ flies with 
more or less success. But fly-fishing is 
never really worth while until natural 
insects appear; at least such is my ex- 
perience. There are fly purists who 
never resort to bait under any circum- 
stances—so I am told—but I have often 
noticed a suspicious bulge somewhere 
about the clothing of the average April 
trout fisherman, tho he ostentatiously 
displays a well filled fly-book. Why 
not be honest and boldly carry the 
worms in a convenient bait box fast- 
ened to a belt? It is much more in 
harmony with a backward season and 
obviates getting behind the half-shield 
of a leafless tag alder, where you go, 
not to fill your pipe as you foolishly 
imagine you cause men to think, but 
to get out the baking-powder can and 
worm-up. 

The prime attractivity of spring 
angling is the woo of the out-of-doors. 
No true angler can look down unmoved 
into the face of the first blue violet or 
inhale the fragrance of the incompar- 





“Silly?” Very possibly; but I thank 
the God of the open places that 
possess courage enough to be “silly.” 

I remember visiting a new trout 
stream on Opening Day several years 
ago, my companions being four men 
who knew the stream from A to Z. 
Parenthetically, one should always 
visit a familiar water on Opening Day 
if he expects to get the most out of it 
We started off up stream, each man 
fishing a hole then running around four 
fellows to find another. It was a sort 
of a game of long distance hide and go 
seek. After an hour of that sort of 
peripatetic angling during which time 
I caught just one poor little fingerling 
which I returned to the water (the 
others would not open their baskets) 
I came to the conclusion that I would 
sit down and wait, like Micawber, for 
something to turn up. I never had 
much inclination for foot racing. I had 
always much rather use my head than 
my heels, 

Tho it was the fifteenth of April by 
the almanac, seasonally it was some- 
where in March. Snow lay in all the 
deep ravines and the water of the 
creek was red from much clay wash. 
Only on sun-warmed banks were flow- 
ers discoverable and not many of them. 
As for birds, only the bravest of 
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“OPENING DAY FISHING IN NINE OUT OF 


TEN OF 


OUR NORTHERN TROUT STREAMS IS 


WORM FISHING.” 


able trailing arbutus without experienc- 
ing a lift of heart and mind. The song 
of the meadowlark, the throaty notes 
of the bluebird and the liquid trill of 
the song-sparrow also form a part of 
the spring angler’s inheritance. With- 
out the arching backs of the furry wil- 
low cats, the pendent catkins of the 
alder, the gentle faces of the flowers 
and the swelling chorus of the birds, 
spring trout fishing would not be -half 
so attractive. What was that remark 
from the chair ’way back by the door? 


spring’s harbingers showed themselves, 
and they were for the most part voice- 
less tho a single robin once stuttered 
out a “Kill him, cure him, give him 
physic!” But what did I care? it 
was spring in spite of the lack of trout, 
and something told me that fish would 
come all in good time. The faith of a 
true disciple of Izaak Walton is un- 
quenchable. I sat down, my three and 
a half ounce fly-rod by my side, while 
the baited hook sank unregarded into 
the opaque water. 
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“THE ATTRACTIVITY OF SPRING ANGLING IS THE WOO OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS.” 
Ten minutes, perhaps thirty, sped obstreperous trout takes the battle 
by; I was uninterested in time. A dry away from your rod? The only method 


log was my seat, the mottled trunk of 
a sturdy hard maple my back rest. I 
thought of many things,  re-living 
by-gone Opening and other days, 
dreamed of Openings Days and angling 
trips to come. All at once my reel 
gave tongue. “Click? click?” it said 
questioningly. I looked at the line. It 
was taut. The tip of the delicate rod 
was bending towards the water expec- 
tantly. I quietly place my hand upon 
the butt reassuringly. I wanted that 
rod to know I was near. Perhaps a 
long minute passed without a sign of 
movement from the line or a single 
metallic whisper from the reel. Then, 
suddenly, without hint or warning, the 
rod bent perilously and in a single 
angonizing wail the reel reached the 
high note of D. Had I not placed my 
hand on the rod when I did it most 
certainly would have been jerked into 
the water by the first astounding rush 
of the fish. 

Ordinarily early spring trout fight on 
the bottom in a determined but unlive- 
ly manner, a matter which I have 
pointed out before. But this particular 
fish was the exception that proves the 
rule, That first straight away rush was 
clean to the upper end of the still pool, 
where I snubbed him lest he get be- 
neath some snags which menaced me 
there. Back he came, just beneath the 
surface, the line tearing thru the water 
with an audible slice. Tho I reeled like 
mad he got several yards slack and I 
trembled inwardly for the moment 
when it would snap taut once more. 
With a generous loop of line in my left 
hand, tip of rod at right angles, I 
waited for the impact. When it came I 
eased line with care and the rod was 
in the battle once more. 

Yes, it is good advice to give: 
“always fight the fish with the rod,” 
but what are you going to do when an 


of meeting the crisis with which I am 
acquainted is the one just described, in 
truth an experiment fraught with much 
peril. At any rate it will save the rod, 
and if well executed may save the fish. 

There were two more rushes the 
length of the pool but I had felt the 
metal of my antagonist and was on my 
feet, ready for his wily tactics. Up and 
down, forth and back he raged and 
raved, I, with the help of my almost 


sentient rod, thwarting his every man- 


euver. Then down to the bottem he 
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went and began boring like an Atlantic 
salmon. Lest he work the hook loose I 
got hold of a convenient dead limb 
which lay near, maintaining sufficient 
strain upon the rod in my other hand, 
and inconsequentially “poked him up.” 
So we fought, he and I, there in the 
gloom of the forest. At last the battle 
was over and my vanquished antagon- 
ist lay inert in the net. Then I dis- 
covered why he had fought in such an 
unusual way. It was not a Salvanlina 
but a wandering German brown, a true 
trout and not a char. 

I remained at that pool for three 
hours, “bottom fishing,’ with the result 
that when my disgusted comrades came 
meandering back they found me with 
seven fine fish, while they had— but 
this is my story, not theirs. That is 
something to remember: in a backward 
spring and on a cold Opening Day trout 
lie deep and the bait fisherman must 


needs “go down after ’em.” Do not 
fish too much water and fish what you 
do thoroly. 


I am glad Opening Day is so near; 
for I am heartily tired of the office and 
grind of “hours.’”’ I long to up and 
away. The stream, turgid and murky, 
is waiting for me. I know it contains 
trout, but as to whether a good basket 
or an empty creel be my portion I 
know not, neither do I much care. It 
is not all of fishing to fill a creel, nor 
of bait fishing to thread angle-worms 
upon a sharp hook. So, Reader, “Send 
the road is clear before you, when the 
old Spring-fret comes o’er you, And the 
Red Gods call for you.” 











SPRING FEVER 


When the snow is gone, and one by one, 
And after the winds of March have blown; 
And the weeping skies in tears and pain, 
With the warming sun and April rain, 
Have driven the cold to Arctic North; 

And the Crocus buds are bursting forth, 
And Springtime blossoms begin to peep, 


I langourous feel and fain would sleep. 


When the med'lark trills his merry song, 

From the gate-post there, the whole day long; 
When the big ones bite ‘neath the willow-tree 

And its branches beckon invitingly ; 

As the voice I hear of the mourning-dove 

And the whole earth breathes in its newborn love— 
What a time for joy by the stream so deep, 
Where the big ones hide and the banks are steep. 


When the Springtime comes, with its joyful spell 
And verdant mantle o'er hill and dell; 

With the fields their newest clothes put on 

And the flowers multiply one by one; 

With all out-doors now calling me, 

And Life, one long, sweet symphony ; 

With the Spring's return, then I want to laze 

In the shade and dream, these balmy days. 


—Heser Wuite. 





























MUSKIE CAUGHT 


IN LAKE 








BUCKATABON BY WM. S. 


BUTLER, EXACT WEIGHT 4724 LBS. 


A Bass“ Bug” Fly Angler Asks About Muskies 


One ideal day in April my telephone 
bell rang and a bass “bug” around the 
corner inquired: “Are you going to be 
home tonight?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I’m home most 
every night. The Manageress of my 
camp won't let me go out nights. She 
is afraid I will stray or get lost unless 
she accompanies me, and I am unable 
to put anything over any more.” 

“Well, I will be over after dinner. 
Want some information about fishing.” 

Now that chap ought to be happy for 
he’s “nuts” about fishing. I never met 
his equal. He is a small-mouth black 
bass enthusiast, with a fly rod. Talks 
fishing before breakfast, between 
meals, at night, and I firmly believe in 
his sleep. He has forgotten more than 
I know about bass. So when he arrived 
I was astonished to have him inquire 
about muskellunge fishing. 

“T have never fished muskies,” he de- 
clared, “‘And want to try it for a 
change. You have caught several hun- 
dred of them. Tell me where to go, 
what kind of tackle to use, and all 
about it.” 

“Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
are noted for muskie fishing,’ 1 said. 
“But Wisconsin has more good lakes 
for that kind of fishing than either of 
the two other states. It is famous for 
the number of large muskies taken 
each season. I have fished there since 
boyhood. In the olden days on the 
Manitowish Waters. At Tomahawk 
Lake, The Lac du Flambeau waters, 
etc., and up at Gogebic in Michigan. 
And as a reminder of those times there 
hangs on the wall of my dining room 


the enormous head of a forty-five 
pound muskie. But that is going back 
too far. So I will tell you of a few of 


our more recent trips to the Wisconsin 
woods since 1910 and one made to Min- 
nesota.”’ 

“We 
June, 


Waters in 
was on? cf 


were on the Eagle 
1911. Years ago it 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


the best fishing places in the state. We 
stayed at Everett’s Resort on Muskel- 
lunge Lake. It was an elegant camp 
and Ed Everett certainly knows how to 
manage a place of that kind. He is an 
old sportsman and understands the 
game thoroughly. Formerly a restaur- 
ant man in Chicago, he knew just what 
people wanted and gave it to them. 
The result was his place grew so fast 
that now it is more of a summer resort 
and accommodates several hundred 
people. And while the aspect of a real 
sportsman’s camp has vanished, mus- 
kies and bass are still caught there.” 

‘One sultry morning Mrs. Ellsworth 
said to me, ‘Aren’t you going out for 
muskies?’ ” 
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A 12%-POUNDER CAUGHT BY THIS 
LITTLE GIRL. 


““*No,’ I replied. ‘No use today. It’s 
too hot. The muskies will be in deep 
water and won't take a bait if you put 
it in their mouths. You can go, but 
I'm going to stay in and wind a new 
rod,’ ”’ 

“*Let me tell you something,’ she re- 
torted seriously. ‘I understand perfect- 
ly well all about cloudy days, a drizzle 
and rain, etc., being preferable for mus- 
kie fishing, but it is all bosh. You 
never know when a muskie is liable to 
do business. I have caught them on 
boiling hot days when there wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky or ripple on the water. 
I'm willing to take a chance. How 
about it, Ed?’ 

““Correct’,’ admitted Lacau, her 
guide, one of the very best on the 
Fagle waters. 

““All right,’ I stated. ‘Go ahead, but 
I'll bet the only thing you catch is more 
sunburn and a headache.’ ” 

“Well, about ten o’clock they came 
back from Cranberry Lake. A boy came 
running up to my cabin and _ said, 
‘You’re wanted at the dock.’ I laid 
down my rod and started for the land- 
ing on which a crowd had gathered. | 
was apprehensive for fear something 
serious had happened. Mrs. Ellsworth 
greeted me with a cold and concrete 
smile, and laughing, said: 

““The muskies will be in deep water 
and won't take a bait if you put it in 
their mouths.’ ” 

“‘T nearly fell off the dock at the 
sight before me and stood speechless. 
Momentarily I thought my brains were 
a watery waste, and a soft hat appro- 
priate for my head. There lay a thirty- 
five pound muskie, and another one 
weighing eighteen pounds! It was the 
largest muskie taken there that season 
and looks down upon me from the wall 
as 1 write. But a worse fate was in 
store for me. A few days later on the 
very same lake I hooked onto a whale 
of an old muskie. He was so large that 











at first I thought it was a submerged 
floating dead head, because there was 
no savage strike. He just took the 
spoon, was hooked, and came to the 
surface. I saw the enormous head pro- 
trude above the water. Then the unex- 
pected happened. The tip of my rod 
turned half around. ! foolishly grasped 
it with my left hand and tried to turn 
it back again. In doing this I uninten- 
tionally pointed the rod straight at the 
fish. The result was the strain of the 
line was on the reel instead of the 
tip, and the pressure of my thumb on 
the spool being too severe, the hooks 
tore out. What I should have done was 
to have given slack the moment the 
accident happened or left the tip as it 
was until later. Humiliated beyond 
words at realization of the fool I had 
made of myself, I laid my rod down 
and never uttered a word, only wonder- 
ing if my brain cells were filled with 
plaster of Paris. Mrs. Ellsworth looked 
at me in amazement and disgust but 
kept silent. Ed could not retain his 
composure.” 

“*You damn fool, you, why didn’t you 
leave the rod alone! That was at least 
a forty or fifty pound muskie. I ought 
to throw you overboard!’ A tirade of 
vindicative, abusive language that was 
unpardonable of a guide but wholly de- 
served.” 

“In the summer of 1912 we went to 
Teal Lake. It is about twenty miles 
west of Hayward. While there we 
caught twenty-five or thirty muskies 
that ran from twenty to thirty pounds. 
In July the fishes’ mouths were sore; 
they were evidently shedding their 
teeth and would not take a spoon, frog 
or pork. We debated one night on 
what was best to use and Mrs. Ells- 
worth suggested mice of which our 
cabin was full. It seemed so ludricrous 
to me that I was skeptical about them. 
But with a mouse baited hook she 
made a cast over a weed bed, and start- 
ed to reel. There was a swirl in the 
water and momentarily I thought I 
‘had em’ and nearly fell out of the boat 
from laughing as a muskie snatched 
the lure. She finally brought the fish 
to gaff and it proved to be a fair sized 
one. We used mice quite a number of 
times thereafter and were successful. 
Later she suggested squirrels and the 
muskies took them also, but my sug- 
gestion that we try cats and dogs did 
not meet her approval. Another scheme 
she suggested when they would not 
rise to a cast or take a spoon was still 
fishing with red-horse suckers for bait, 
and it worked like a charm. Try these 
stunts sometime and convince yourself. 
Since these experiments I believe a 
muskie is liable to take anything.” 

“An angler informed me once that 
while duck shooting one fall he noticed 
that a duck which he had killed had 
disappeared after laying on the water 
awhile, and a little later another one 
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in about the same place. He was ina 
quandary and debating in his mind the 
cause of such a precedent, when a 
large muskie leaped into the air. The 
next day he took out his fishing tackle 
and baited the hook with a small duck. 
Then he let out a long line and after 
waiting for a short time the duck van- 
ished from sight. He caught a muskie. 
That sounds improbable, but I have 
every reason to believe the story true.” 

“The best place I know of in Minne- 
sota for muskies is in the Great Man- 
trap Valley in the Lake Itaska region. 
Dorset, Minn., located on the Great 
Northern Railway, is the station to get 
off at. It is about two hundred miles 
northwest of Minneapolis. There is a 
string of sixteen lakes there called the 
Sand Lake Chain. The proximity of 
the two principal camps to the railroad 
makes it very convenient. McMahon & 
Sons place on Mantrap Lake is about 
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fleece lined coat and gloves. Mine was 
the same. We fished Big Sand, Emma, 
Bottle and Stocking lakes, and caught 
muskies in all of them. Little Sand 
Lake was our favorite and we took 
more muskies from there than any ot 
the others. Sometimes we went down 
a thorofare about two miles long from 
Little Sand into Round Lake and then 
made a portage into Bolder. We fished 
there until October 24th when a snow- 
storm drove us out. During that time 
caught muskies, the 
largest weighing twenty pounds. While 
we captured no large fish it was one of 
the most enjoyable trips we ever made, 
because besides fish we had ducks and 
in October all the _ partridges 
wanted to eat.” 

“But back in Wisconsin. 
1914, found me alone at Lac Vieux 
Desert, five miles from State Line 
(Michigan) Station. Sojourned at the 


we seventy-nine 


we 
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CASTING 


five miles from the station. It is an ex- 
cellent camp, good food, and the people 
who run’ it are very accommodating in 
every way. Pine Cone Camp is on Big 
Sand Lake, only a couple of miles dis- 
tant. This place is well run, the food 
plain but wholesome, and of the kind 
that sticks to the ribs and makes 
brawn and muscle. In the fall of 1913 
we waited until the cold drove the ten- 
derfeet out and reached Pine Cone 
Camp in the middle of September. To 
our great delight we were about the 
only ones there, excepting a few hunt- 
ers who arrived later—excellent fellows 
in every way.” 

“The morning after our arrival the 
thermometer was down to 20 degrees 
and ice fringed the shore of the lake. 
We were fully prepared for this in the 
way of clothing. My wife’s outfit con- 
sisted of woolen underwear, woolen 
hunting breeches laced below the 


knees, a woolen outing shirt, hand knit 
stockings, 


wool hunting boots, and 


FOR MUSKIES AMONG 


THE 


DEAD HEADS. 


Thomas Resort, which has some ver) 
comfortable cottages, and I was fortun- 
ate by prearrangement in obtaining 
John Knobla as guide; for muskie I 
doubt if any guide surpasses him. On 
June ist, the opening of the season, | 
took the first muskie caught in Wis- 
consin. It weighed 20 pounds and was 
gaffed in 18 minutes. Next was a 28 
pounder in 20 minutes. These two were 
taken on a 5 ounce split bamboo bass 
rod. Among the rest taken on a 6 ounce 
bass rod was 30 and 35 pound muskies, 
each in 20 minutes. It was a strange 
coincident that the times on the 28, 30 
and 35 muskie were identical. The 35 
pounder won third prize in Field & 
Stream’s 1914 prize contest.” 

“Staying at the camp was a very fine 
old German gentleman who was fond 
of pike fishing and rowed his own boat 
for exercise. One day a large muskie 
grabbed his minnow and he had a very 
exciting time while it lasted. ‘By golly!’ 
he said. ‘He vent dis vay, dent he vent 
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dat vay, den dis vay, den he vent out 
und come back again. Ven I reel up 
fast he vos right by my boat. Vel, I 
hang onto him for dear life. He just 
stand on his tail, seems he make a face 
at me, shake his head an says ‘good 
bye,’ and the old fellow chuckled and 
laughed like a boy.” 

Vieux Desert is a large beau- 
of water with picturesque 
islands in it. More large price winning 
muskies are taken from it than any 
lake I know of. A 38 pounder was 
caught there this year, July 7, 1917, by 
a Mrs. J. H. Murphy of Chicago. 

“On May 29th, 1915, we reached 
Round Lake. I shall never forget the 
ride from the station in an automobile. 
Previous rains had made the roads 
almost impassable in places. The jour- 
ney reminded me of trips I have taken 
in an areoplane and submarine. When 
not sailing thru the air we were plow- 
ing thru mud and water. With the ex- 
ception of being retarded a few places 
we reached our destination safe and 
sound, but somewhat sore from acro- 
batic stunts in the machine.” 

“The camp was situated on a high 
bluff overlooking a beautiful body of 
water. It presented anything but a pre- 
possessing picture. A few trees alone 
presented a slight semblance of the 
beauty and grandeur that one would ex- 
pect close to the bosom of Nature. The 
once primeval forest in proximity to it 
had been cut down by lumbermen years 
ago and devastation by fire had done 
the rest. We are so inured to such 
conditions in our quest for good fish- 
ing that we try not to let it ruffle our 
equaminity.” 

“We fished Rice, Pike, McArthur, 
Turner, Tucker and Pond lakes but 
confined most of our fishing to the last 
three because these could be easily 
fished in a day. When thru here we 
drove ten miles to Springstead Lake 
(the way to reach it is from Powell on 
the C. & N. W. Ry., as it is only twelve 
miles from the depot). It is the most 
beautiful little lake imaginable with 
heavily timbered shores. By short 
trails from here one can reach Little 
Muskellunge, Stone, French, 
Charnley, Dan McDurmits, Silver Bass 
and Big Muskellunge lakes, in all of 
which are muskies and as I am told, 
black bass. But there is no regular 
camp at Springstead Lake. While on 
this trip, which lasted until July 17th, 
we caught one hundred and fifteen 
muskellunge in all. Eighty were taken 
in sixteen days while staying at Round 
Lake, the largest weighed twenty 
pounds, while at Springstead Lake the 
largest was twenty-four pounds.” 

“There is a lake in Wisconsin called 
Little St. Germain. It has been fished 
for years but still large muskies are 
caught there. The place to stay is at 
Red Oak Resort on Lake Alma. This 
is a good camp run by a well-liked man 


“Lac 
tiful body 


Ess, 


Outdoor Life 


Another fine lake is 
Buck-a-ta-bon. A 48 lb. muskie was 
caught there this season, 1917. I was 
informed muskies weighing over forty 
pounds had been caught in Shishebog- 
ama, Pelican and Deer Lakes, and 
there are other good lakes, too numer- 
ous to mention.” 

Note—“In July, 1914, two small boys 
while fishing from a canoe on Hard- 
wood Lake, Mich., with a silk line, com- 
mon spoon and one large hook, caught 
a large muskie. It pulled them from 
one end of the lake to the other. After 
forty-five minutes of fighting the fish 
swam into shallow water. With the aid 
of a couple of men the boys dragged 
the muskie ashore. It weighed 47 lbs., 


named Jackson. 

















A 30-LB. MUSKIE CAUGHT BY MRS. ELLS- 
WORTH IN TEAL LAKE. 
measured 5 feet 11 inches. When its 


mouth was open, the jaws had a spread 
of 10 inches.” 

“When it comes to fishing tackle for 
muskies, I do not think I can enlighten 
you very much, for before you took up 
bass fishing with a fly rod you were 
an expert bait caster with a bass rod 
and a bass rod is just what you want 
to use. Our outfit consists of Heddon 
split bamboo six ounce bass rods, No. 
3 Meek Blue Grass Reels, and bass 
lines, wire leaders about a foot long, 
and No. 5 Skinner spoons. Of course, 
we take along single hooks and spin- 
ners and cast for muskies whenever 
possible. The Enterprise Mfg. Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, have on the market some 
elegant spoons that impress me as be- 
ing far superior to the kind I have been 
using. They are called ‘Pflueger- 
Burlie, and the next time we go 





muskie fishing intend to give them a 
trial. You will also want a revolver to 
shoot muskies with, even if your guide 
has one. You may want to use yours 
on him!” 

“IT have had some amusing and laugh- 
able experiences on fishing trips. One 
camp I recall was the limit for a quiet, 
soothing, restful place. The guides all 
belonged to the Early Risers Associa- 
tion. This puzzled me greatly for I had 
never heard of any of them taking any 
one out before breakfast, or believed 
that it could be done. They used to get 
up some mornings about 4 a. m. and 
make fish boxes for the guests. Those 
who were not free with gratuities were 
often blessed in language not found in 
books. The sound of saw and hammer 
mingled with talk, and laughter fell 
anything but gently upon the ears of 
sleeping guests. Often I was awakened 
from a sound slumber with a start 
wishing for a club with which to exter- 
minate that box factory brigade. I used 
to think there was a Catholic Church 
in that vicinity where mass was held 
all night long. Bells sometimes rang 
during the hours of slumber. It re- 
minded me of the Chimes of Normandy, 
Cologne Cathedral, or Westminster Ab- 
bey—all out of tune. I soon found out 
my mistake. It was cowbells. The 
lawn mowers were permitted to graze 
about the camp—at times I thought they 
were all beneath my window. When a 
protest was made they were requested 
to cut grass elsewhere which they did 
reluctantly.” 

“That camp would have been a sad 
place for a gourmet, epicure or bon 
vivant, believe me. I had so little pala- 
table or desirable food that I became 
emaciated and often thought I heard 
my bones rattle when I walked. We 
had salt meats so often that I could 
hear myself grunt. I do know that the 
trees on the hilltops looked higher and 
the lake lower from the water I drank. 
I also used to think that the cows going 
into the lake mornings to quench their 
thirst, got out too far and capsized be- 
fore they were milked judging from the 
color of the cream and milk. Though 
in the month of June, with the markets 
flooded with easily obtainable fresh 
vegetables and fruits, ours were princi- 
pally out of the can or jar, and very 
limited at that.” 

“Surely some camp owners must 
have a hard time in winter and the 
guests a hard time in summer from the 
way they manage their places. Is it a 
wonder that they are not successful and 
lose their trade? I have often advised 
some that were ambitious to succeed, 
and they profited by it. But the ma- 
jority know-it-all, and you can’t tell 
them a thing. If you do, it is at your 
peril. ‘If you don’t like what we have 
you can get out,’ is their motto, and 
sooner or later that attitude spells but 
one thing for them—Failure.” 
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MRS. ELLSWORTH AND GUIDE WITH TWO 20-LB MUSKIEsS. 


“On the other hand, I have been at 
camps where the accommodations and 
food were excellent and the guides and 
boats all that could be desired. Where 
the tranquillity was undisturbed when 
everybody had retired. Occasionally 
the weird cry of a wolf was heard from 
the timber. A loon upon the water 


called to its mate. Sometimes the 
screech of an owl reached me. That 
was all. The solitude and isolation 
never caused loneliness or ennui. I 
love the wilderness and longed to re- 
main on indefinitely. The very thought 
of city life accentuated this desire.” 

“IT have caught as high as ten mus- 
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kies in a day, ten large ones in a week, 
and, conversely, have cast daily for 
that length of time without a strike. So 
you wil see that this sort of fishing 
often becomes tedious and monotone- 
ous. But to an experienced angler there 
is the anticipation of hooking onto a 
big one, often at inopportune times and 
in unexpected places. Muskies are usu- 
ally found on the weed beds over bars, 
among the lily pads along the shores, 
around dead heads, ete. The reason 
we have been so successful, irrespec- 
tive of knowing how, has been by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it. This requires 
infinite patience, which I do not think 
you possess. It is my candid opinion 
that if you do not get action after sev- 
eral hours work or the first day, you 
will give it up in disgust.” 

Editor’s Note—The author two weeks 
after sending in his manuscript wrote 
us: “The ‘Bug’ fished muskies for only 
two hours the first day and did not get 
a strike. He saw a bass leap and re- 
turned to camp for his fly rod. Wrote 
me he enjoyed the muskie fishing im- 
mensely, and that his bass fishing trip 
was a success. Suggested that next 
year I send him on another muskie trip 
where he can catch bass with a fly rod. 
Can you beat it?” 


Health and Sanitation in. Camp 


The question of keeping healthy in 
camp merits more consideration than 
it usually receives. Practically all sick- 
ness in camp is due to causes which 
the observation of a few simple rules 
of hygiene would have prevented; and 
if campers would exercise a little care 
nearly all the ills of camp life could be 
avoided. Tho not a physician I have 
devoted much study to this subject, for 
my health is poor and I find it neces- 
sary to spend a considerable portion of 
my time in the out-of-doors in order to 
preserve my strength. 

The first principle of hygiene to be 
observed when camping is the selec- 
tion of a proper camp-site. Never pitch 
your tent in a low, damp place. Al- 
ways choose an elevation and locate 
where there is good drainage and free- 
dom from drafts. Timber near by is 
desirable to furnish shade in summer 
and a windbreak in winter; but it is 
best not to pitch the tent under a 
tree or in a dense grove, for the 
branches will prevent the sun’s rays 
from reaching it. Sunlight is a fine 
disinfectant, and the tent should be 
placed where it may receive an abund- 
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ance of it. In summer a good plan is 
to pitch the tent by a tree, but at such 
distance from it that it will not be 
shaded, The tree will furnish shade in 
which to cook, eat, and lounge, while 
the tent will be in the sunshine where 
it ought to be. In winter pitch on the 
south side of a heavy body of timber 
to secure protection from tke cold 
north winds, 

The walls of the tent should fre- 
quently be raised, permitting air and 
sunlight to reach the ground inside. 
Soldiers are required often to roll the 
round tents they use around the cen- 
ter pole so that the sun may shine di- 
rectly on the tent-site. This cannot be 
done with the ordinary tent, but the 
walls may be raised, allowing the air 
and a large amount of sunshine to 
enter. 

When camping in summer in a fly 
or mosquito country the tent should be 
fitted with a bobbinet front. Even if 
flies and mosquitoes were not a men- 
ace to health it would be wise to so 
equip for an insect-proof tent is one of 
the best insurances for peaceful sleep. 
When buying food for the trip accept 


only the best. Beans are the camper’s 
main dependence in the vegetable line. 
The kind to buy depends upon your 
taste. The small “Navy” varieties are 
perhaps the easiest to digest, and they 
are both palatable and nourishing. 

Fresh fruits cannot usually be had 
in camp, but fruit in dried form may 
be carried. Dried fruit is not only ap- 
petizing but a splendid tonic for the 
digestive system. This is also true of 
canned fruit, but as” dried fruit is 
easier to pack it is more often used by 
campers. 

Tea, coffee, condensed milk, sugar, 
salt, etc., should be taken in sufficient 
quantities to meet your needs. If break- 
fast food is wanted oatmeal will prob- 
ably be found the best. When well 
cooked and served with sugar and con- 
densed milk it is wholesome and nour- 
ishing. 

In the meat line bacon is the camp- 
er’s stand-by. When properly cooked 
it suits the taste well and is not hard 
to digest. In most sections game and 
fish may be had, and they add won- 
derfully to the bill of fare. Medical 
authorities say the flesh of wild game 
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is more healthful and nutritious than 
that of domestic animals, but that does 
not justify us in surfeiting ourselves 
with venison or other wild meat. Fresh 
meat of any kind may cause disorder 
of the bowels if eaten in too large 
amounts. 

See that all food is properly sea- 
soned and cooked before it is placed 
on the table. Eat moderately—it pays. 

The camp’s water supply should re- 
ceive special attention, for campers 
probably contract more sickness by 
drinking impure water than from any 
other cause. In unsettled sections wa- 
ter taken from springs and the heads 
of streams is usually pure, as is also 
the water found in lakes high up in 
mountainous regions; but in settled 
districts all water found in lakes and 
streams is likely to be more or less 
polluted, and care should be exercised 
in filling the water vessels. If there 
is danger of contamination water 
should be boiled before it is used for 
drinking purposes. After it has been 
boiled it should be poured or stirred 
vigorously for a few minutes to re- 
charge it with air. If not aerated it 
will taste ‘‘flat.” 

All rubbish around the camp should 
frequently be gathered up and burned. 
Fire is the best disinfectant known, 
and if the garbage and the trash that 
accumulates around the camp are con- 
signed to the flames they will never 
become harbors for disease germs. The 
burning of filth also destroys the 
breeding places of the house-fly—the 
pest largely responsible for the distri- 
bution of the germs of typhoid fever. 
It is well to cast even the tin cans 
into the fire. A tin can cannot be 
burned up, but after it has passed thru 
the flames it is useless as a refuge for 
harmful germs or insects. 

When the camp and surroundings are 
clean and sanitary; when the food is 
wholesome and well cooked, and the 
crinking water pure, the campers has 
only to attend to personal hygiene in 
order to be healthy. 

One’s clothing is among the most im- 
portant items to be considered under 
the head of personal hygiene. The 
proper material for clothing for winter 
use is wool. Cotton and linen may be 
worn in summer, but light-weight 
woolen clothing is more healthful and 
therefore preferable. Do not buy extra 
heavy clothing, especially in under- 
wear. Use medium-weight garments, 
and if one thickness is not enough 
wear two suits. Two thicknesses of 
clothing are warmer and more health- 
ful than one thickness of the same 
weight, 

Care should be taken to keep the 
feet warm and dry. In wet weather 
waterproofed shoes should be worn, but 
in dry weather unwaterproofed are bet- 
ter. The feet need an opportunity to 
breathe which they cannot have in wa- 
terproof shoes. Army doctors say it 
is better to have wet feet than to suf- 
focate them in waterproof shoes, and 
for this reason army shoes are not wa- 
terproofed; but campers who are 
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obliged to tramp around in cold, wet 
weather will find it better to wear wa- 
terproof shoes in conjunction with 
thick, porous socks to absorb the per- 
spiration than to go all day with cold, 
wet feet and their attendant evil, re- 
tarded circulation. 

As our health depends a great deal 
upon the soundness of our sleep it is 
imperative that our beds be conducive 
to restful repose. I have studied bed- 
ding from every angle, but I have not 
found anything completely satisfactory. 
It is necessary for me to make special 
provision in this line for I have a weak 
hip which will not be abused by a 








WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU 
ARE LOST. 


Outdoor Life:—We have had two 
hunting accidents here (Montana) this 
fall, both alike. The first day of the 
open season one man gol lost and ran 
himself to death, instead of stopping 
where he was when he found he was 
lost. The other just happened three 
days ago (present date Dec. |). As 
soon as he found he was lost he started 
to run, and ran until he fell, and was 
found lying on his face in the snow. 
They will get him out of the moun- 
tains tomorrow. 

If men could be taught to stop and 
camp when they find they are lost there 
would not be any trouble. Instead of 
that, every one that is not familiar with 
the hills will commence to wander, and 
naturally they get farther away from 
camp. 

The sportmen’s magazines should 
call the attention of all their readers 
to this fact—namely, to stop and camp 
until they can find their bearings and 
get the direction of their camp. 


Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Note:—Mr. Dunham is absolutely 
right, and few men are more capable 
of giving such advice than he, for he 
has hunted and camped in Montana 
since George Washington was a boy. 
Several lost incidents coming under 
our own observations (one of which 
occurred to us) convince us that when 
a man first discovers that he is lost he 
is not far off the track, sometimes, may- 
be, within a stone's throw of camp. As 
he is then nearer right than he will 
be hours hence if he keeps on tramp- 
ing (unless he is an adept in the hills), 
his best chance is to camp until assist- 
ance comes or he is able to locate him- 


self.—Ed. 




















rough bed. I use a folding cot and a 
cotton mattress when in a permanent 
camp, but for temporary or over-night 
camps a cot cannot usually be carried. 
Sometimes it is impossible to carry a 
mattress, and then I have to stay at 
home for my weak hip will not accom- 
modate itself to a thickness or two of 
blankets on the hard ground. Just now 
I have the pneumatic mattresses under 
consideration, and I believe they will 
solve the problem. At any rate I in- 
tend to try one soon. 

If the bed must be made on the 
ground a sheet of rubber or water- 
proofed canvas should be placed under 
it to prevent moisture from reaching 
the sleeper. Of course this need not 
be done if an air mattress is used, for 





pneumatic mattresses are made of rub- 
ber and will not absorb moisture. The 
bedding should frequently be exposed 
to the air and sunlight. In fair weather 
it is wise to require each member of 
the party to place his blankets in the 
sunshine for a short while every morn- 
ing. This may seem unnecessary, but 
it is not much trouble and pays in the 
end, 

A great many campers, especially in 
over-night camps, merely remove their 
shoes and crawl into bed without the 
formality of undressing. This practice 
should be discouraged. The clothing 
absorbs the perspiration and septic poi- 
sons exuded by the skin and may cause 
trouble if slept in. Again, after the 
day’s activities cease the perspiration 
cools and chills the body if the cloth- 
ing is not removed. Many aches, 
pains, and stiff joints experienced upon 
arising may be traced to sleeping in 
clothes dampened by perspiration. Pa- 
jamas and night-shirts are rather out 
of place in camp, and if your modesty 
forbids carrying them an extra suit of 
underwear will do as well. 

Do not forget to carry a supply of 
toilet soap with you, and do not forget 
to use it after you reach camp. Clean- 
liness is a fine preventive. In fact per- 
sonal cleanliness attended by clean, 
sanitary surroundings will often pre- 
vent diseases which all the “cure-alls”’ 
and other patent medicinal prepara- 
tions will not cure. 

The camp kit should contain a sup- 
ply of simple medicines, disinfectants, 
antiseptics, ete. The medicine-cases 
and first-aid kits sold by sporting goods 
dealers are good and contain every- 
thing a camper is likely to need. When 
starting into a snake country a snake- 
bite outfit may be included. As a rule, 
however, potassium permanganate is as 
effective in cases of snake-bite as the 
snake-bite outfits and is much more 
simple. Potassium permanganate must 
not be swallowed; it is poisonous if 
taken internally. It should be applied 
directly to the wound made by the 
snake’s fangs either in its natural form 
or in a strong solution of water. If ap- 
plied promptly it will often neutralize 
the venom to such an extent that it 
will not endanger life. 

As a general rule campers have little 
need of a physician’s services. The 
fresh air and sunshine and the freedom 
of camp life are better tonics than 
those sold in drug-stores. Modern med- 
ical science recognizes this fact, and 
the physician of today prescribes more 
fresh air and fewer pills in the treat- 
ment of those who are “down and out” 
from living the unnatural life of the 
present day. If you do need medical 
treatment consult a physician, not a 
patent medicine vendor. Most patent 
medicines contain opium or alcohol 
which are usually more injurious to the 
body than the diseases the medicines 
are supposed to cure. We may be sure 
that if patent medicines would do all 
that is claimed for them our physicians 
would know of them and use them in 
their practice. No kind of drug or 
medicine whose effects we do not fully 
understand should be taken into the 
system except upon a doctors orders. 















Of my many outings there is none 
which I recall with more pleasure than 
the last one, which I took in Idaho in 
the company of my good friend Dr. A. 
G. Johnson, of Chicago—one of the best 
scouts that ever “happened.” 

Of course one’s last outing, if even 
only moderately 


successful, is always 


the best. That is as it should be to 
every good sportsman; but this one 
was really so super-enjoyable that I 


cannot resist the temptation of telling 
about it in hopes that it may possibly 
be the means of stirring some other 
brother fishermen to a like experience. 
To get the cream of angling one must 
know where to go—and I have found 
the ideal place. 

It is East-Central Idaho, and the 
streams are the two Wood Rivers, “‘Lit- 
tle” and ‘Big,’ with their affluent trib- 
utaries. Most of our fishing was done 
on Silver Creek, a tributary of the 
Little Wood. 

To get there take the Oregon Short 
Line to Shoshone and stop over night 
at the McFall Hotel. The next morn- 
ing take the Harley branch to Pickaboo 
from where Silver Creek is within 
walking distance. Conveyances may 
be procured if one wishes to fish larger 
waters, reached at the Stanley Cross- 
ing of the State Highway on Big Wood 
River, or at Magic Dam on the same 
river where plenty of large trout can 
be taken. The Salmon River, just 
across the Smokey Range is ac- 
cessible from this point which 
admirable headquarters for the 
section, 

With a view to accuracy I shall let 


also 
makes 
whole 


our log book supply dates and _inci- 
dents. 
On July 17th, 1917, I left Wendell, 


Idaho, at 7 a. m. with Mr. Shepherd, a 
real estate man, going with him as far 
At the McFall Hotel I 
engaged a suite of rooms for the night 
we had to spend there. 

I did not have a very long wait. 
train was due at 12:45; and she 
her time into Shoshone by 10 minutes 
with Dr, Johnson—whom I shall here- 
after designate as ‘Al’ aboard. 

July 18. We left Shoshone at 
this morning and began to climb up, up, 
up—towards the old Range. 
While were crossing desert I 
snied a 
Hay Spur 
sage hens. 


as Shoshone. 


The 
beat 


8:45 


Smoky 
the 
and from there up to 
flushed three flocks of 
They are now just in their 


we 
coyote 
we 


prime and would make excellent shoot- 
ing but the 
in Idaho for the next several years. 


season on them is closed 


We arrived at Hay Spur at 11 
o'clock. Jesse Hammond was there to 
meet us. After lunch we took a walk 


Ponds and the big spring 
head of 


up to Trout 


Which is at the these Ponds, 
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then climbed on top of the big Butte 
and had a look around the country. We 
got caught in a rain storm before we got 
in and were wet to the skin. Our fishing 
that evening was not good as the water 


was exceedingly high and muddy—a 
very unusual thing for Silver Creek. 
Hammond caught two trout. I also 


caught two, one of which would prob- 
ably weigh three pounds. Al. was not 
so fortunate, due to the fact that this 
treacherous river was new to him, and 
the casting more difficult than he had 
heretofore encountered. 

July 19. The morning being very 
hot and still, we did not go fishing. 
Al. and I took a long walk around the 
fish ponds but the rain drove us in. 
We went again to the top of the largest 
butte and used our glasses in a general 


survey of the country. The wind set 


showed fish. I had 


14 pounds of 
of three and another of two and thre 


one 


quarter pounds. I did not weigh my 
creel at night when I went in, but | 
must have been close to the limit ot 


twenty pounds. 


Al. had rather an “off” day. His 
line wouldn’t pay out well. He did, 
however, take several very fine trout 
and learned a new piece of river. Both 


of us were badly sunburned. 

July 21. We did not go fishing this 
morning, but took a long walk looking 
for Indian arrowheads. I found one in 
perfect condition broken 
others. These 
time to time been dropped here by the 
Bannock Indians who were the original 
inhabitants and all this 
country. Their all 
constructed of an material. It 


and 
arrowheads 


parts ol 


have from 


possessors of 


arrow points were 


unusual 














MULE 
in briskly, and as this was an ideal con- 
for Scott's 
there after little trout. 


dition Creek, we went u] 
This is a beau- 
tiful stream with bright gravel bottom. 
The water is so clear and shallow that 
it makes difficult fishing. We 
aad a fine evening’s sport and a very 
beautiful catch of three 

Rainbow, Brook and 
caught fifteen, Hammond 
three and J had thirty. 
that I had the 
cause mine averaged the largest. 


really 


kinds of trout 

Native. Al. 
Jesse forty- 
It so happened 
fish be- 
I did 
after 
The 


about me as 


most weight in 


not get in late, long 
Al and 


folks were 


until very 
had 
much 


Jesse gone home. 


worried 


Silver Creek is reaily dangerous water 


and a number of people have been 


drowned 
July 20. 


there from-time to time 
Up early but took a rather 
We 


piece of Silver Creek, one which I had 


late start. decided to try a new 


Accordingly, 
Weasel 
breast of 


not fished last season 


went down the river to 
sridge then the 
Stinking Dam and fished down river on 
that side. I did 


fine creel at 


we 


crossed 


certainly have some 


sport today. My noon 








POWER WAGON WHICH 


TOOK Us “OVER THE TOP.” 


black and necessarily 
brittle. The 
very small 
conclusion that this 
the home otf 
that it 
inhabited by 


is absolutely jet 
hard and 
that the 
me to 


very also 


fact 


very 
points 
the 
originally 


are 
leads 
territory was 
numerous small game, but could 
been 
If this had been true, the 
certainly be 


not have any ver\ 


large game. 
points and 


would larger 


more powerful. Al. took some pictures 


of the ponds’ surrounding hills. 


While walking over the Butte w 
flushed a flock of twenty-eight sag 
grouse. I have already stated that 


tnere is no open season on these. Th: 


temptation to kill out of season is very 


strong, indeed, but we are entirely la) 
abiding. We went up the railroad along 
Little Butte Creek fishing in the eve: 
ing. I caught fifteen and Al. had nin 
There was a “hatch” of pale evening 
dunn on the water, and the trout wer 
fairly making the water boil As is 
usual under these conditions, the 
would not rise to anything we had in 
our tackle boxes. 

July 22. We started out about 
o'clock in company with Jesse for tli 
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Dam on lower Silver Creek. We sup- 
posed that the wind was going to blow 
and we might, therefore, have a good 
day on big water. It turned out to be 
very hot and still and relatively no 
fish were in action. The 
crowded with fishermen because it was 
Sunday—automobiles lined up along 
the stream practically everywhere. I 
caught six fair sized trout. Al. had two. 
We got disgusted with conditions and 
came home for mid-day dinner. Lazied 
around until about sundown, and then 
went up Little Butte Creek again. I 
caught twelve trout, making eighteen 
for my total day’s catch. Al. caught 
four, making six for his day’s catch. 
stayed the big 
into a 


river was 


Jesse down on river 
until 5 He got little 


piece of river which he said apparently 


o’clock. 


had not been fished; and as conditions 
changed favorable 
later in the day he succeeded in mak- 
ing a nice catch. 

July 23. We 
morning train up to 


and became more 


take the 
and do 


decided to 
Hailey 
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some shopping. This is a_ beautiful 
little town—a gem among the hills. We 
walked down to the bridge across the 
big Wood River and took a look at this 
far-famed trout stream. The water is 
of crystal clearness, and but for its 
rapid travel would make fishing most 
difficult. We got back to the hatchery 
about 3 o’clock, and again went up the 
railroad to little Butte Creek. I caught 
eighteen small trout of which two were 
Brooks. Just before leaving the stream 
and after dark I hooked a large trout 
which had been jumping on the oppo- 
site side of the stream very close to 
the bank. He put up a stiff fight, and 
I had considerable difficulty in holding 
and handling him. He weighed two 
and one-half pounds. Al. had eleven 
trout in his creel. 

July 24. This was a regular Red 
Letter Day from the point of all-around 
pleasure. We made a late start for the 
big Wood River, the entire Hammond 
family and ourselves, and shortly after 
leaving we found a bridge out of re- 
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pair. We were obliged to make a de- 
tour which added eight miles to our 
day’s trip and in all, we drove about 
thirty miles. This was a Mormon holi- 
day and the stream was simply crowded 
with fishers. We found a bunch of 
campers at the river, and crowds were 
coming and going thruout the day. It 
was kind of an off day with me and I 
only killed seven trout. Al. did much 
better, and Hammond, who was using 
a spinner, better still. We had thirty- 
eight trout as the combined catch. 

These Wood River trout are certainly 
hard fighters. Al. and I each had two 
hooks legitimately broken by heavy fish 
in the swift water. Al. also lost a leader 
on a large trout. I know that this must 
have been a large fish because he was 
hooked in a deep, quiet pool and could 
not have severed the leader without be- 
ing of good weight as the water was all 
in favor of the fisherman. 

July 25. This was certainly some 
day for Al, and myself. Making a late 
start we loafed along the stream care- 
less and dream-like all day. While the 
sun was too bright entirely, we were 
able to get trout enough to keep every- 
body interested—some very fine. I had 
one which weighed three pounds, two 
which weighed two and one-half pounds 
each, seventeen in all. Al, had six trout, 
one of which weighed two and one-half 
pounds. We lost hooks and leaders 
frequently, and I am glad to say legiti- 
mately—meaning by this that the trout 
were fairly cast over, fairly hooked and 
fairly played until they got away by 
either straightening out or breaking the 
hook or tearing a leader. 

We made the day’s finish at Critch- 
field’s Bend. We had much sport 
watching the antics of a weasel on the 
bridge of Gilli*yhan Place, which from 
this time forth will be known as “Wea- 
sel Bridge” to us. We saw world’s of 
ducks today, both old and young. I 
was fortunate in seeing a sora, one of 
the Chesapeake birds. He was cer- 
tainly a long way from home, and as 
he is rather an indifferent bird on 
wing, I am wondering how he manages 
his migration. I assume that he must 
fly very high, getting into upper cur- 
rents of air where little wing action is 
necessary. 

July 26. Got up and lazied around all 
forenoon, then tried out Little Butte 
Creek in the evening. Light, wind, wa- 
ter and weather were all fine, but fish 
simply would not rise. After strenuous 
effort, I got three, one good sized one. 
Al. only got one. 

July 27. Today was devoted to prep- 
aration for our trip into and over the 
famous old “Smokies.” 

July 28. As usual when wanted in a 
hurry, the mules were on their bad be- 
havior and it took Jesse two hours to 
round them up. We finally got away 
at 7:30. We made fifty-one miles 

















before our first stop, which was 
at Hammond Meadows. At Ketchum 
we had luncheon and then started the 
real climb up the mountains. Just after 
leaving Ketchum we crossed beautiful 
Lake Creek and at Winslow’s we 
crossed Eagle Creek. All these little 
creeks are snow fed, crystal clear and 
almost ice cold. At Northfolk holding 
grounds we passed an elevation point 
at 6,236 feet above sea level. We saw 
here a government snow gauge and it 
was six feet high. One may suppose 
from this that the snow gets pretty 
deep at this locality. 

After passing many beautiful creeks 
we made camp under some pines by 
Wood River—here a very small stream 
—in a little meadow which, because it 
had no other name, we have called 
“Hammond’s Meadow” in honor of 
Jesse Hammond. This is immediately 
at the foot of Boulder Peak which must 
be at least 10,000 feet high. Jesse got 
the trout for supper, I rustled the wood 
and made down the beds and Al. cooked 
our supper. We had a rousing camp 
fire for the night and slept in the open. 
No mosquitoes—too cold. 

July 29. Shortly after leaving camp 
we passed the Russian John Ranger 
Station with Boulder Mountain on our 
right. Later we came to Galena, an 
old deserted mining town at the foot of 
the mountain. 

On the top of Galena Summit, which 
we reached in two hours of very lazy 
climb, we found a U. S. Government 
Telephone Station. The ’phone was fast- 
ened to a tree with full instruction as 


to its use. The Geological Survey 
bench mark on top of the summit, 
shows an altitude of 8,795 feet. A more 


recent survey makes the altitude ex- 
actly 9,000 feet. After spending some 
time in looking over the great Galena 
Mountains and taking some pictures, 
we dropped down over the comb and 
went tumbling down into Salmon River 
Valley. 

Half way down, we stopped for a 
grand view of the far reaching valley 
and took a photograph of it. Some dis- 
tance beyond the bottom of the Salmon 
grade, we turned to the left and drove 
to Alturas Lake. Like all lake waters 
in a country of volcanic origin, this is 
of a very deep blue color, that of lapis 
lazuli. Much to our disappointment, 
we found no fish in this lake, altho we 
are informed that in the winter time 
bull trout may be taken thru the ice. 
Its south end has the appearance of a 
much used camp ground. The inlet 
and outlet (Alturas Creek) is certainly 
the clearest water I have ever seen— 
doubtless accentuated by the almost 
white sand bottom. This lake must be, 
from the very nature of things, of won- 
derful depth. 

We started from here headed for 
Stanley about 2:30. We drove many 
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miles down the Salmon River—did not 
like the looks of the water nor the coun- 
try, so we decided to turn back. To 
know why these mountains were named 
“Saw-tooth,” one should view them 
from the Salmon River Valley. They 
certainly do present a jagged saw-tooth 
edge appearance. There is much snow 
on the top and many miniature glaciers 
in the gulches. On our return we drove 
until 11 p. m. before finding a camp site 
with wood, water and feed on Smiley 
Creek. 

July 30. Got up at 5 o’clock to find 
an inch of frost on the tarpaulin when 
we awakened. I drove up to the top 




















THE AUTHOR WITH TWO 4%-LB. RAINBOWS. 
and Al. and Jesse walked. We fairly 
tumbled down the other side in a hurry 
and came pretty near to making a rec- 
ord for the trip over—one hour and 
fifty minutes. On the way down we 
stopped two hours at our old camp 
grounds at Hammond’s Meadow to al- 
low the mules to feed off the rich pas- 
ture there. We kept plugging steadily 
down the range and arrived in Hailey 
in time for supper, and after resting 
the mules for a couple of hours jogged 
on and got home at 10:30. The mules 
certainly did themselves proud, having 
made sixty-five and one-half miles since 
sun up. 

July 31. Today we took a hike to 
Johnson’s corner. The fishing was only 
fair; I killed eight during the day, but 
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Al. was less fortunate with four; each 
of us, however, had trout in our creels 
that pounds or better 
Our lack of success 
large hatch of blue dun on the river 
during the evening. We had practically 
nothing in our repertory which th: 
trout would touch. 

August 1. This was another red let 
ter day. After breakfast we packed a 
light luncheon and started for Scott's 
Creek, two and one-half miles walk 
The day was very bright and unusually 
hot, and therefore anything but a good 
day for this particular stream, consider 
ing the unusually clear water and 
bright bottom. 

We worked most carefully, however, 
fishing with the greatest precision and 
delicacy, with the result that when we 
reached the long bridge on the highway 
we had one of the finest catches of 
trout I have ever seen. I had fifty-four 
in my creel and Al. had twenty-two, a 
total of seventy-six. They averaged 
most even in size, nine inches. 
They were of three varieties—Rain- 
bow, Speckled Brook and Native Moun- 
tain trout. I lost one brook trout 
which I am obliged to think was the 
best trout of its kind I have ever had 
hold of. Well hooked and played active- 
ly for a considerable time, I am justi- 
fied in declaring that he would weigh 
above two and one-half pounds. As the 
trout in Scott’s Creek are known to be 


weighed two 


Was owing to a 


say 





small and as the water is unusually 
clear, we were using very light and 
delicate tackle, very fine leaders and 


number 16 flies. This rigging was not 
equal to the strain of so large and 
active a fighter and he succeeded in 
straightening out the little hook. I was 
not sorry, as I did not need the trout 
and he earned his freedom by the vers 
game fight which he put up. 

August 2. I do not suppose that an) 
two living mortals ever had any greater 
or keener sport than fell to our lot to 
day. We had decided to fish the big 
stream and so started in at the old 
Gilli’han house. There was a hatch of 
pale yellow dun on the water when we 
arrived, but notwithstanding this fact, 
thru some accident on the part of the 
trout or good luck on the part of our 
selves, we secured an occasional fish. 

I have been exceedingly eager for Al 
to get hold of some of the big ones we 
have seen, and as I placed him at my 
favorite old spot. The light was just 
right, and Al. was playing out his line 
in most beautiful form and laying his 
flies in the most delicate manner. In- 
deed he was at the top of his form and 
doing about as good work as is possible 
for any man. He stood in that one spot 
and landed three trout inside of an 
hour, which weighed, respectively, two 
pounds, four ounces; two pounds, seven 
ounces and three pounds even. Only 
once was he obliged to call for help in 
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landing, and I was able to render him a 
good turn for like service he has rend- 
ered to 
We 
evening 


me, 
Critchfield’s Bend for 

We took two 
more nice trout and then went on home. 
Al. lost a to a big 
the bend, and I the 
little 
trout in 


went to 
fishing each 

leader legitimately 
did 


below. 


same 
Al. 
which 


trout at 


thing just a distance 


had fourteen his creel 
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than we had ever seen together in one 
small spot. Being restless in the even- 
ing, we put up our rods and walked up 
Little Butte Creek. We got eight nice 
trout between us. 

August 6. Another red letter day 
“par-excellence” for Al. We took lunch 
with us intending to be out all day, We 
started in, as usual, at Critchfield’s 
Bend. Al. stuck persistently to his fa- 


on ~ an 








A DAY'S COMBINED CATCH. THE SEVEN TROUT IN CENTER WEIGHED 29 LBS. 4 OZ. 


I had eight- 
thirteen 


weighed ten pounds even. 


een which weighed just 


pounds. 


August 3. I had toothache today and 


we did not fish. 

August 4. Still suffering but I did 
not want to be a kill-sport. We went 
went down to Critchfield’s Bend and 


few hours in rather profitless 
a two and one-half- 
pound made his fam- 
ous catch of Thursday last, A little in- 
cident think is worth relating 


spent a 
effort. Al. caught 
trout, where he 


which | 


here is that in going up river I hap- 
pened upon two fresh water snakes, 
each one of which had swallowed one- 


half of a field mouse. They were locked 
together in this way, struggling for su- 
I killed one of the 
and the other escaped into the water, 


premacy. snakes 


carrying his prey with him. 


Later in the evening the sport was 
some better, and we were able to kill 
some very nice trout by casting over 


rising fish. My best trout weighed ex- 
actly two pounds. I had twelve in my 
creel, Al, had eight in Tomorrow 
we shall devote the entire day to rest- 
ing, it being Sunday. 


August 5. 


his. 


Today we practically “laid 


up.”” We took a fine long walk around 
the base of the Big Butte and on the 
north side we encountered more ducks 


vorite spot in the middle of the bend 
and picked up a two-pound trout and 
three lesser ones. I worked down 


stream towards the old foot log, more 
on the nature of investigation than oth- 
erwise, as there was a hatch of black 
gnat on, yet I caught six of the nicest 
trout I have ever seen—average about a 
pound a piece. Just happened to be all 
rainbows and as even a bunch of fish 
as I had ever brought to creel. I caught 
one which had been pierced (four 
holes) by a blue heron which are very 
destructive here, 

Casting rather indefinitely off Weasel 
Bridge the bank, Al. had a 
heavy trout strike fiercely, he hooked 
it securely and the fight was on. After 
a battle royal the trout was landed so 
completely exhausted that never 
gave a flop afterwards. Al. was about 
to kill the fish with his knife, as is our 
custom, when I protested, insisting that 
skin this fish with a taxidermical 
It weighed exactly four pounds, 
the rainbow variety, and 
one of the most gorgeously colored fish 
It measured twenty- 
two inches in length, which gives really 
little idea of its proportions as it was 
unusually broad and deep and very 
thick thru the back. 


August 7. As this was our last day’s 


close to 


she 


we 
view. 
a female of 


I have ever seen. 





fishing for, perhaps, an entire year, and 
surely our last day on dear old Silver 
Creek, we made an early start, work- 
ing slowly down the river, There was a 
hatch of black gnat on when we step- 
ped into the stream, and the trout were 
more active than usual, but showed no 
interest in the artificial fly. We did, 
however, take an occasional fish of me- 
dium size only. I lost half my leader 
and fly to a monster that I hooked on 
about the third cast after I stepped into 
the stream. I did not see this fish, but 
I certainly did feel him, and from what 
he did to me, he must have been of rare 
size. After long work Al. hooked and 
landed a two-pounder. 

At Critchfield’s Bend I was fortunate 
enough to pick up two, weighing two 
three pounds respectively. The 

becoming more than usually 
decided to knock off until 


and 
wind 
strong, 
sundown. 

A hatch of pale evening dun came on 
later, and the trout fairly made the 
stream boil with their activity, but they 
seemed to desire no contact with two 
gentlemen from Chicago. It was great 
sport, however, to watch the big fel- 
lows come out of the deep pools onto 
the shallow moss beds to feed. 

[ think we both know trout and their 
size, habits, etc., reasonably well. We 
agreed, therefore, that we saw 
dozens of fish this evening many of 
which would weigh up to ten pounds. 
Al played long and earnestly for his old 
favorite whom he declares has a fringe 
of Johnson's flies decorating his mouth. 
The old fellow would not strike, but it 
was interesting to see him roll out of 
the way of Al.’s casts. His final and fare- 
well preachment to this trout as he left 
the stream for good was really worth 
going miles to hear. Some time when I 
am just in the right mood, I shall en- 
deavor to reproduce these for myself 
and others of his friends, under the 
title, “The Trout Ravings of Doctor 
Johnson on Silver Creek, Idaho.” 

The count at the end of the day 
showed that I had nine trout and Al 
had seven. Thus ended the last day’s 
fishing of the most pleasant and suc- 
cessful outing, from every point of view, 
that I have ever enjoyed. 


we 


are 


SSSSTE=D 


Variety. 
The bee and the blossom; 
The bird and the bough; 
We're almost, bright zephyr, 
In paradise, now. 


The bough bends, the bird flies, 
The bee stings. Ah! well, 
The journey’s a short one 
From heaven to hell. 
BELLE WILLEY GUE. 
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The Problem of Sex in Game Birds. 
N breeding most species of poly- 
| gamous game birds the preponder- 
ance of males soon becomes a 
Many and various are the 
theories held to account for this, and 
one of the largest and most successful 
breeders in this country is positive that 
demonstrated that the greater 
the number of females allotted to any 
male, the higher will be the percentage 
of male progeny. A scientist of nation- 
al reputation, with whom the _ writer 
talked recently, expressed the opinion 
that in-breeding shows in females and 
not in males, and that in such species, 
almost all offspring are males. 

Again, we frequently hear it confi- 
dently asserteu by persons of long ex- 
perience in the out-of-doors that males 
of various species of game birds and 
out-number females 
in certain sections, with which they are 
familiar. We know, on the other hand, 
particularly in the case of certain game 
birds, such as the ringneck pheasant, 
that the brilliant plumage of the male 
makes it positive that he will be more 
frequently than the soberly 
clothed female, and further, that the 
latter is probably more secretive in her 
habits. 

A letter embodying the facts recited 
above was recently sent to Mr. Herbert 
Popenoe, assistant editor of the maga- 
zine of the American Genetic Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and he has 
He writes: 


problem. 


he has 


mammals heavily 


seen 


replied interestingly. 
Point Still Unsett!ed. 

“Your letter brings up a perhaps un- 
settled point, 
a large preponderance of either 
soon defeats its own purpose in breed- 
ing, since many of the members of that 
sex will be unable to find mates. Hence 
such an abnormal condition is not like- 
de- 


As may be easily seen, 
sex 


ly to unbalance the sex ratio to a 
gree which permits of no mistake in 
determining the variation. 

“Miss Helen Dean King of the Wistar 
Institute conducted some experiments 
in changing the white 
mice, which were selected both for pre- 
males and preponder- 

Along both lines she 
families which 


sex ratio with 


ponderance of 


ance of females. 
able to propagate 
a preponderance of either sex in 
ratio of about 


was 
had 


the five to four (I am 





not positive about the exact figures). 

“However, in this case it 
tion and not the in-breeding, 
which caused the variation. I spoke to 
Dr. Sewall Wright of this city regard- 
ing the matter of and 
found his opinion to be that in-breeding 
has little 
He is 


was selec- 
per se, 


in-breeding, 


or no effect on sex ratios. 
conducting in-breeding experi- 
ments with guinea pigs here and has 
reached nineteenth 
inbred stock without any discoverable 
change from the fifty-fifty sex ratio. 
“Dr. Wright me that in 
hybridizing, a preponderance of males 
was usually found, Hybridizing being 
the oppesite of inbreeding, it would 
seem from Dr. Wright’s statement that 
inbreeding should produce a preponder- 
ance of females, if the converse holds 


the generation of 


assured 


true. However, this is simply a hypo- 
thetical surmise and proofs are entire- 
ly lacking. 

“Regarding alleged effects of inbreed- 
ing on bison, I am unable to find out 
anything definite. 
matter myself, and it 
the cattalo crosses might be 
to which time 
and where a preponderance of 
might be readily expected because of 
the hybridization factor, 


I never heard of the 
is possible that 
referred 

ago, 
males 


were made some 


Few Facts to Go On. 


“The question of placing a larger 
number of hens with one cock may 
very possibly be a phase of the old 


question of the influence of the male 
in determination of sex, know 
that there are any facts to sustain 
either side of this theory, but suggest 
that such theories often evolved 
from too little and will not be 
found to hold the long run. 
Even with two or three hundred cases, 
that 
wide 


I do not 


are 
data, 
water in 
it is very possible chance 
to cause a 
I have 
on several occasions. 

“Tt is 
many of 


may 
variation in the 
as this 


serve 


ratio. seen cases such 


that a_ great 


varia- 


very probable 
the 
tion in sex ratio which are reported are 
due to the 
article—that 
spicuous and 
clined to hide. 
ly lead to reports which are based not 
but on preju- 
opinion. 


cases of supposed 
cause suggested in 
the males 
that the 
Such causes continual- 


your 


are more con- 


females are in- 


on statistical evidence 


diced hearsay or. personal 





Many times, there is no way to get 
other evidence, but such proofs cannot 
be relied upon absolutely in the ma- 


jority of cases. 

“ft am afraid, since there is so little 
proof to offer on either side, I will be 
unable to offer any suggestions which 
will be of real value to you. I believe, 
however, that under normal conditions, 
inbreeding should have an effect, 
per se, on the In a given 
case, it is very possible that the strain 
might 
dividuals of 


not 
sex ratio. 
be predisposed to producing in- 

the 
King, 


than 
Miss 
continued 


one sex more 
other, as 
and in 


tion might 


Was proved by 
such a case, a varia- 
be expected, but in another 
given case, the variation might just as 
probably be on the other side.” 


National Anti-Pollution Movement 
Needed. 


R. D. M. Evans, president of the 
M Fish and Game Club of Mason 
City, Ia., asks the Bulletin for 


suggestions with 
measures for preventing the 


regard to adequate 
pollution 
of streams, stating that this is a prime 
problem in his section. The reply sent 
him follows: 

“Anti-pollution laws in this country 
are of two general classes: 

“1. In this class, the fish and game 
commission is given absolute power to 
prevent pollution. 


“2. Laws in this class make it a 


misdemeanor, punishable by fine, to put 


detrimental substances in streams and 


give general powers to close plants, 
such authority being vested in the 
health department. 

“In neither instances do these laws 


work satisfactorily to sportsmen, as in 
the the 
the fish and game commission are not 


first drastic powers vested in 
used, because the public will not justi- 
fy shutting big 
fish. 

laws of 


down a enterprise to 
save 

“In has 
the 


im- 


2 type, it 
pollution killed 
next to 


the class 
that 


seems to be 


to be proved 
fish, and it 
possible to secure conviction, because 
of the difficulty in giving legal 
that it was the pollution in fact 
did away with the fish. 

“It would be inaccurate to state 
been 


prool 
that 


that 


no progress has made in com- 


bating pollution, for in a number of in- 
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stances the fish and game commissions 
of various states have worked out 
plans whereby harmful waste of spe- 
cific plants could be rendered inocuous. 
Such plans include such means as sedi- 
mentation, burning, ete. Once these 
are worked out on a practical basis, 
the commission can usually, by confer- 
ence with the factory owners, bring 
about an agreement to install the 
equipment that will render the waste 
harmless, 

“In Germany we believe the question 
of stream pollution has been practical- 
ly solved. Causes of pollution are not 
very many, some six or eight, we be- 
lieve, and in that country they have 
been standardized and the amount of 
pollution that fish will stand has been 
scientifically worked out. With these 
standards to go on, the enactment of 
laws stating that no streams shall con- 
tain a greater percentage of any of 
these poisons than the amount that 
scientific investigation has demon- 
strated will keep the stream livable for 
the fish, has been a comparatively easy 
matter. 

“We ought to have a national anti- 
stream pollution movement in _ this 
country. This association could profit- 
ably inaugurate and carry on such a 
movement, but for the fact that its sup- 
port from the sportsmen is too limited. 
We try to do a few things and do them 
well, and not to take on activities 
which we cannot properly finance.” 


Birds in War Time On the Other 
Side. 


PPARENTLY France and Eng- 
A land have taken directly op- 
posed attitudes towards the pro- 
tection of wild life in war time. So 
far as we can learn, conservation meas- 
ures were made stricter than ever in 
France when the war came on, with 
the result that an open season was de- 
clared on certain species of game, for 
the first time, last fall in that country, 
so well had the birds increased. 

In England, on the other hand, there 
seems to have been brought about the 
condition that our commercial dealers 
in game and game hogs would so much 
like to see in the United States. 

An article appearing in a recent num- 
ber of the London Graphic voices a 
strong protest against the attitude of 
the government, and warns that the 
wholesale killing off of the invaluable 
insectivorous and weed seed destroying 
birds is bound to be reflected sooner or 
later in the crops of that country. 

Says this article: ‘‘There are now 
but few birds left and if they are to be 
ruthlessly destroyed, Heaven help the 
egriculturists, allotment holders and 
fruit-growers. Last year even our sol- 


diers and school children were told off 
to destroy birds and their eggs, more 
especially sparrows.” 

The fact that the sparrow in harvest 
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time consumes some grain seems to 
have been somewhat responsible for 
the wholesale and indiscriminate war- 
fare that appears to have been declared 
on bird life. As the article in the 
Graphic well remarks, the great good 
that the sparrows do in spring and 
summer by destroying millions of cater- 
pillars, grubs, green fly, weevils, 
beetles, wire-worms, etc., on which they 
feed themselves and their young is en- 


tirely overlooked. Continuing, the 
writer says: 
“Nature provides quite sufficient 


enemies to bird life, in the shape of 
hawks, cats, etce., and enormous num- 
bers perish for want of food and water 
in severe weather. Compensation is 
the law of nature and there is scarcely 
a wild bird which fails to provide 
ample compensation for any harm it 
does.” 








SPORTSMEN, DO NOT SHOOT 
PIGEONS. 


The signal corps has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that its pigeon sec- 
tion is being seriously interfered with 
by persons who have fired at birds in 
the course of training, when gunning. 


It is certainly as little as sportsmen 
can do, not only to refrain from firing 
on such birds themselves, but to report 
promptly any one whom they may see 
doing this. 

In many states the shooting of pigeons 
is against the law, but law or no lam, 
no man worthy the name of sportsman 
will interfere with the training of birds 
which are designed to provide invalu- 
able aid to brother sportsmen who are 
fighting our battles on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 




















Sportsmen’s Magazines for the 
Boys in the Trenches. 


HOSE who contributed to the 
T fund for furnishing sportsmen in 
the trenches with copies of the 
leading sportsmen’s magazines will be 
glad to know that General Pershing 
has authorized the immediate — ship- 
ment of several thousand magazines 
purchased with the contributions that 
have been made and that these will be 
in the hands of the boys “over there” 
probably by the time this article is 
read. 
Frankly, the sportsmen of this coun- 


try have not rallied to this cause in 
the way that it would seem. they 
should. Hardly a week passes that 


earnest appeals do not come from those 
who have been on the other side, stat- 
ing that reading matter is one of the 
prime needs of the soldiers. 

It is said that 75% of the magnifi- 
cent Canadian volunteer army is com- 
posed of sportsmen, and we may be 
well assured that the American army 
has also a handsome representation of 
the men who belong in that class. Sure- 
ly it is as little as one can do to 





send some such reading matter as this 
to his brother sportsman who is fight- 
ing for him and all that he holds most 
dear. It should be borne in mind that 
large contributions are not solicited. 
Anything from one dollar up will be 
thankfully received, if sent to George 
M. Fayles, treasurer, 2271 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. Those who 
have contributed to date are: 


George Shiras, 3d.... $500.00 
New York Association 
for the Protection of 
Re a ANE Ee 50.00 
Minnesota Game _ Pro- 
tective League .. ..$10.00 
reorge A, Fisher... 1.00 
Horace Lowry . .... 10.00 
James L. DeCamp .._ 1.00 
Frank M. Warren 1.00 
C. C. Hildebrand 1.00 
TG. Wander occas 5.00 
Hackett, Gates, Hur- 
TVOEO, a- suioanc eos 5.00 34.00 
W. A. Wadsworth 25.00 
Unknown donors : 21.00 
Subscriptions through 
Outdoor Life ....... 16.00 
Sportsmen of Hadlyme: 
E.. L. Selden ...... 1.00 
J. J, BVOROGG 6.x cece 1.00 
W. H. Kranse ..... 1.00 
R. M. Thompson.... 1.00 
John S$, Hall .. 2... 1.00 
Fr, FR. Beebe ....... 1.00 
Richard Bray ...... 1.00 
E. F. Driesch ..... 50 
Raphael Passarella . 50 
N. Daniels ....s6.6. 50 
W.S. Beckneth .... .20 
iW. MOVE! 6 esacins 25 
F. “Mayer, JF. <2. 6: .25 
N. G. Roselle ...... 25 
i WENN ahs Fi Gets Saisie .25 
EB. H, Palmer ..... 25 
A. Dvorak . c.c6ss- 25 
James B. Mather... .25 
Welland B. Gates.. 25 
R. K. Thompson.... .25 
Joseph Johelkan . . .25 
$ 11.25 
Erie County Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, Fish and 
CUING i Lares crore eeu ere eicrsroree 10.00 
Ailox Vi. FORABE?: 2. oselslaciaieisarivic 10.00 
Genesee County Fish and Game 
Protective Association . . 10.00 
George 1, HIMDDE! ..... 0666 ssc ces 10.00 
J. J. Lannin Company.......... 10.00 
Michigan Wild Life Conservation 
PRO OOIRUION. «5. 5 science sess 10.00 
Montgomery County Fish and 
Game Protective Club........ 10.00 
Herbert iy. Smith .....2ccececcs 10.00 
LeGrand T MGV6? «..sivdwk oven ws 5.00 
Jemcs “T (SREUY mee seco cec-cicsis 5.00 
PROMING Oe, OU ico ecesecti ccc wi eravenretels 2.50 
Iwi COUMON oko. 6 sciclee cose 2.00 
UE AORN 666i a Seeke ed os 2.00 
CRATICN TE, FAOPHOR oo is oaceistees 2.00 
George LL, Alexander ........0006%. 1.00 
Bo ee | 2 gr 1.00 
BE, ess CREE oo Salo ae ible ats were 1.00 
Be Fe VEORINOL 5 ois coe cwwens 1.00 
M ePMGSt SRE a -c.s.s x: 0 0.0:05c010% 1.00 
CHGBGOY SIRVOR occ sissies a cioess 1.00 
Alfred "THOMPSON 3 o..0 6 seis esiccess 1.00 





They Are After the Gulls Now. 


T seems to be the gulls and pelicans 
that certain interests in this coun- 
try would now have slaughtered 

wholesale, because of alleged destruc- 
tiveness to certain forms of sea-food. 














In a recent communication to the 
Bulletin, Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, says in part: 

“The charge that gulls are destruc- 
tive to fish is the same old complaint. 
I have been familiar with for fifteen 
years. It breaks out at first one part 
of the coast and then another. Last 
year there was a great out-cry in Louis- 
iana. A few years ago, Virginia and 
North Carolina had a fit, and Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland have each 
taken a turn at the sea birds. In 
Alaska, where the last agitation is 
noted, I do not think there is anything 
to be apprehensive about.” 

On this subject, Mr. Frank H. Ste- 
wart of Philadelphia writes the Bulle- 
tin: 

“If submarines attack the coast of 
America, every gull will be a sentinel, 
and to permit killing of gulls is danger- 
ous in many ways. The search-light of 
publicity should be concentrated on 
those responsible for the gull and peli- 
can propaganda, which is too extensive 
to be unorganized. I first heard of the 
anti-gull campaign a few months ago, 
when telegrams from Atlantic City ap- 
peared in Philadelphia papers, Later 
it bobbed up in Boston and the poor 
gulls are accused of eating the Massa- 
chusetts scallops. In Atlantic City, 
crabs and clams were declared to be 
their prey. I suppose some other place 
will find it is oysters they attack. In 
fact, before we get thru they will prob- 
ably be charged with taking the salt 
out of the ocean and attacking sum- 
mer bathers, 

“If our gulls are a 
should be captured 
North Sea. 
them.” 


nuisance, they 
and sent to the 
Our allies would appreciate 


Practical Game Preserving Pays. 


EADERS of the Bulletin will be 
Interested in the following de- 
scription of one of the many 


great western game preserves, which 
in this instance is furnished by Mr. D. 
W. Franchot, of Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

“My father and I own approximately 
25,000 acres of timber land and con- 
trol another 5,000 acres, all of which 
is enclosed by a good four-wire barbed 
fence. This tract of land is cut in two 
by a large mountain river and many 
small everlasting creeks, which drain 
into same. We have a cattle ranch on 
this property. 

“We have not permitted any shoot- 
ing of turkeys or deer for two years 
and it is quite well patroled and guard- 
ed by game wardens as well as by our 
own cowmen. The increase in deer 
and turkeys is quite noticeable, due 
principally to not shooting and not per- 
mitting dogs to run at large. Also year 
by year our farming acreage is increas- 
ing and we have not had any grass 
fires to speak of. However, we burn 
off a certain portion each year for the 
purpose of obtaining the early grass in 
the spring and to destroy the fever 
ticks. We are also dipping our live- 
stock according to government regu- 
lations, 

“As you know, the deer family is one 
of three families that propagate the 
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Texas fever tick. On this point I 
would say that I am going to kill a 
deer this winter to ascertain whether 
or not we are accomplishing anything 
along these lines. The quail have mul- 
tiplied to an astonishing degree. An- 
other thing that I think tends to in- 
vite the deer within our enclosures is 
the putting out of salt for the cattle. 
The deer use this along with the cattle 
and I sometimes think they go to the 
cattle for protection in bad weather 
and when harassed. 

“Many times I have jumped single 
as well as bunches of deer and have 
watched them run to the fence and 
either turn up it or back, never have 
I seen them jump the fence. The rid- 
ers report the same thing, and we have 
seen many places where the deer, 
driven by the dogs, have made straight 
for our pasture and cleared the fence. 
We have put out a considerable quan- 
tity of strychnine in the hopes that the 
dogs and wolves would pick it up. 

“The fishing here is very good, in- 
deed. We get the large-mouthed bass, 








“THE FARMER IS YOUR BEST 
FRIEND.” 


That is the admonition the Gun Club 
of Chemung County, New York, gives 
its members, and it warns them noi to 
leave his bars down or his gates open, 
not to cut his fences, but crawl through 
them, not to cross his newly planted 
fields, nor to hunt on posted ground 
without first seeking permission. 

There is a warning also against shoot- 
ing chickens, dogs or cattle, against 
leaving fires burning, and against argu- 
ments with the farmer. 

Another admonition which needs wide 
advertisement is letting dogs 
run loose during the season in which 
game breeds and when the season on 


against 


game birds is closed. 




















as well as lesser game fish. We 
pose to plant some brown trout 
to liberate some wild turkeys. 
“Cornering with us, the State of Ok- 
lahoma has acquired title to 13,000 
acres, which tract is for the sole pur- 
pose of breeding deer and turkeys and 
the establishing of a fish hatchery. 
We are not contemplating the breed- 
ing of any game in captivity, because 


pro- 
and 


I firmly believe that within a very 
short time there will be quite large 
cattle sheds or shelters. The cattle 


came to them last winter, but we did 
not discover any sign of the deer com- 
ing. We are, however, on the lookout 
to see if the deer do take advantage 
of this shelter. Our ranch is located 
southwest of Smithville, Oklahoma, 
eight miles, in McCurtain county.” 











Good Advice From Massachusetts 
Commission. 


HE commissioners on fisheries 
T and game of Massachusetts have 
- issued some “Don’ts” to fisher- 
men of that state which are well worth 
reading. 
“The advance of civilization,’ it is 
stated, “always decreases the natural 
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fish and game supply. Preach and 
practice conservation. 

“Don’t take fish that are full of 
spawn; leave them to deposit their 
eggs, and the small to grow into ma- 
ture fish. 

“Don’t take more than you need, 

“Don’t try for the largest number, 
but for the largest fish. 

“Don’t try to get the last one. Leave 
some for others. Remember that this 
is your sport. No one is as interested 
in it as you, and it is up to you to make 
or ruin.” 


Small Progress in Cat License 
Legislation. 


AT license bills failed this year in 

C Massachusetts, New York and 

New Jersey, but in Massachu- 

setts a law was passed prohibiting the 

possession of cats on Muskegat Island 

or the bringing of any cats to the is- 
land. 

Michigan declared cats following on 
the track of game birds or small game 
public nuisances and decreed that the 
owner who permits them to run at 
large after notice from the game com- 
missioner shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Some day, and probably at no very 
distant date, the country will awaken 
to the millions of dollars of damage 
that is done indirectly to its food sup- 
ply by the cat. Reference is had, of 
course, to the wholesale slaughter of 
invaluable insectivorous and weed seed 
destroying birds that is done by cats, 
every year. One is almost willing to go 
on record with a prediction that the 
economic pressure will be so great 
within a comparatively short time that 
cat licensing bills will cease to be 
laughed to death in legislative commit- 
tee rooms. 


Stefansson Wants Muskox Used 
as Food. 

Gulf, Melville 
Stefansson, the great arctic explorer, 
has sent a note to John B, Burnham, 
president of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, pleading that the 
muskox be saved from extinction, and 
urging that, if domesticated, he would 
be a valuable addition to our food sup- 
ply. He 

“Thru my intimate association with 
him, I have come to consider the musk 
valuable an animal, if 
sheep, If culti- 
northern 


From Siddon Island, 


says: 


ox at least as 
domesticated, as 
vated, he would 
Alaska and arctic Canada into grazing 
lands as valuable as those of, say, Aus- 
tralia. If I get home from this expedi- 
tion, I intend to urge this matter on 
the two governments and on _ public- 
spirited men.” 

Mr. Stefansson has been notified by 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion that it is very much interested in 
his suggestions and that it will be glad 
to confer with him, as he requests, on 
his return from his present expedition 


our 
convert 























Mr. Smith, our angling editor, 


subject. and is at all times glad and willing to lend 
manship, to which this department is devoted. 


There is no fresh-water game fish 


which lends itself more admirably to 
the requirements of the winter fisher- 
man than does the pike and pickerel, 
the 


because of its 


tho of course former fish is to be 


preferred, increased 
toothsomeness. I 
that 


take 


and 
fish 
will 


size presume 


will take bait in 


bait in 


sum- 
the 


are to 


any 
mer winter if 


fisherman knows where they 


be found. Probably more anglers 
seek the ubiquitous perch and the un- 
the 
family than go in quest of the larger 
that the for- 
taken the 


I have no charge to bring against 


important members of sunfish 


pikes, thinking, no doubt 
thru 


mer are more readily 
ice, 
the sunfish and perch—indeed, I 
the latter the 


fresh-water fish, save 


con- 

' 
most palatable 
the 


speckled trout; but that is not saying 


sider 
aristocratic 


that a six-pound pike is to be treated 
the 
by the lover of the 


with contempt by epicure, or 
passed lightly by 
red-blooded sport of ice fishing. 

The tackle required for winter fish- 
ing is 
While 


reel, 


neither elaborate nor expensive. 


known to take rod 
the thought of 
little 


the sharp edges of 


I have men 


and with playing 
the 


Warn 


should 


the 


capture, a reflection 


one that 


ice will work havoe 


best of lines. I 


soon 


do not imagine that it 


would be a very pleasant experience 


to have a six or eight-pound fish es 


trailing ten or fifteen feet ol! 


then, too, the knowledge that th 


cape, 
line; 


fish was at liberty, so handicapped, 


yould not prove conducive to pleas- 


Somehow thinks ot 


Northern 


ant dreams. one 


the winter life of tish more 


their 
undoubtedly 


sympathetically than he does of 


summer existence, tho 


they are just as ‘‘happy’’ in their ice- 


locked home as they are 


warm summer winds roughen the sur- 
face of the water. Lest we find our- 
selves discussing that age-old ques- 
tion as to whether or not fish suffer, 


writes for Outdoor 


Life exclusively 
his aid to the 
Correspondents 


cause of 


The Pike Book—Ice Fishing for Pike. 


CHAPTER IX. 


O. W. Smith. 








“The fshermen sit by their damp frre 
of rotlen pine wood, so welt and chilly 
that even smoke in their eyes is a kind 
of comfort. There they sil, ever and 
anon scanning their reels to see if any 
have fallen, and, if nol catching many 
fish, still getting what they went for, 
though they may not be aware of it 
1. e., a wilder experience than the town 
affords.” 


. Thoreau’s “Journal.” 




















with the 


when the 


we will return promptly to the matter 


of winter pike tackle. 
The tip-up is familiar to every win- 
better 


ter fisherman, and there is no 


contrivance for small fish such as 
perch, sunfish and pickerel, but for 
the larger and more combative pike, 
a stronger outfit is required—some- 


thing that will give line when line is 


As winter pike fishing is un- 


needed. 


uJ 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 
the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp 


dertaken when the water is ftreezing 


and ofttimes the set line is left to care 


for itself for hours at a stretch, it 
follows that the spare line must be 
far enough beneath the surface of the 
water to be beyond the influence ot! 
the frost. One of the most satisfac 
tory arrangements ever employed by 


me was a simple loop made by pass- 
ing the line around the four 

of the left hand until sufficient 
line “bunched,” 


fingers 
spare 
Was three or four 
turns were made about the skein, and 
the 
last photograph.) 
Then the 
could pull out the loop and the skein 
fall The 
scheme is a good one for a set line. 


end of the line passed under the 
(See the 


seized 


wrap. 


when a fish bait he 


would automatically apart. 

If the fisherman plans upon watch- 
ing his lines, then he may use a “‘tip- 
up, or 
face of 


even a twig thrust in the sm- 


the ice or snow; but always 











SET LINE. 


Three or four turns were made about the 


skein and the end of the line passed under the last wrap 
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CUTTING 


the line should be attached to a stick 


between either end, and long 
that 


erous pike swallow the bait and start 


midway 


enough so should an_ obstrep- 
for the lower end of the lake, he will 
take the 
Not a longing 
baked pike only, but common human- 


the 


find it whole 


outfit 


impossible to 


with him. for 


ity will seek to prevent escape of 


a hooked fish. 
the 


line is 


The line must be rather heavy 


old-fashioned trolling or chalk 


ideal—being strong and comparative- 


lv cheap. There is no necessity for 


expensive braided silk when it comes 


to set lines; cheaper cotton will 
serve as well. The hook must be heavy 
and well made, Size 7-0 or 8-0 
ringed Kirby, 

leader attached. 
man will gimp 
rather heavy sinker, No. 6 or 7, will 
the line 
much 
needed 


tackle; 


say, 


with a wire gimp or 


” 


(The ‘fussy’ fisher- 


his own hooks.) A 
be required in order to get 
out quickly. Where 
current two sinkers 
and used. So much 
now for the bait. 

I have 


there is 
be 
the 


may 
for 


experimented quite at 
the matter of and 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is just one best bait midwinter 
- shiner A strip 
of pork, cut long and thin, is good for 


length in baits, 
for 


minnows minnows. 


an overnight bait, but a minnow is 
more attractive. If one is going to 
watch the hook, the minnow can be 


hooked thru the body just below the 
backbone, or from the throat up thru 


the head. Where the line is to be 
left for any length of time I would 
advise thrusting the hook in the 
mouth and out thru the gills, then 
back thru the body. Some set-line 


fishermen even wire on the minnow, 
using very fine-spun steel wire. How- 
ever, I have never resorted to the 
practice, finding that the last method 
described works very well. 












THE HOLE. 

At first thought one might imag- 
ine that the securing of minnows in 
midwinter would be something of a 
task, tho they are easily taken by 
those who know where to look for 
them. Always they can be taken from 


open creeks with a dip-net, and spring- 
fed creeks remain unfrozen even in the 


coldest winter weather. Minnows con- 


gregate-—or should I say ‘‘school’’ 


where creeks enter a body of water. 


In midwinter, too, those small mem- 
vers of the fish family gather in great 
schools of countless thousands, crowd- 


ing and pushing one another close up 
Perhaps they are perishing 
air. At that is 


explanation. I know 


inshore. 
for want of 
the usual 
that if the bait-seeker cut a hole in 
the ice they will literally boil out upon 
the surface. The taking of a barrel 
full of shiner minnows is but the 


any rate, 


only 
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work of a few moments, a 
shovel serving as satisfactorily 
dip-net. Many a fisherman living near 


a shiner lake lays in 


scoop 


aS a 


a supply of sum- 
mer bait long before the spring break- 


There is 


up. little difficulty in se- 
curing the requisite minnows if the 
winter fisherman only knows where 
to look for them. Some men of my 


acquaintance always keep a barrel ot 


minnows in their basements, summer 
and winter, so as to be prepared for 
fishing whenever the 


upon them. 


urge is strong 


While undoubtedly a live minnow is 
the 


most attractive, a dead one may 
be used, providing the fisherman is 
willing to stand over the hole and 
“‘bob,”’ jerk the line up and down. I 
have found that such a movement, 
even when using live bait, is apt to 
attract pike from a distance. Three 
set hooks not over twenty feet apart, 
in a triangle, were baited with live 
shiner minnows, and the one I bobbed 
would take fish while the other two 
would invite pike in vain. It seemed 
to make no difference which hook | 
manipulated; the one I moved attract 
ed the ‘‘wolves.”” I have noticed the 
same thing when ice-fishing for perch; 
therefore I assert that all else being 
equal, it is the hook that is kept in 


motion which takes the fish. And why 


not? Does not a moving minnow at 
tract more attention than a stationar) 
one? Which is the most attractive in 
summer time? Upon the answer to 


the 
winter pike fisher. 


the foregoing questions will hinge 
action of the eager 


As to the locality for ice fishing for 


pike, all will depend upon where the 
fish By 


and large, a good 


winter time. 
that 


should 


“hang out’’ in 


water affords 


fishing also supply 


AS 


summer 
been 


winter sport. has pointed 














THE 


ICE FISHER’S FRIENDS. 
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out again and again in earlier chap- 
ters of this series, members of the pike 
family do not hold a roving commis- 
sion, but linger in a given locality. 
About the only thing that will impel 
a pike to emigrate is dearth of food. 
Let me add here that once upon a time 
practically all of the pike fraternity of 




















THE MONUMENT. 


a certain Wisconsin lake moved out 
along toward the last of February. 
The winter had been an exceptionally 
cold one with little snow, and ice had 
formed to the depth of two feet or so. 
Perhaps the fish were ‘“‘smothering.”’ I 
know that minnows were very numer- 
ous in the water; at any rate, the pike 
small and large, moved out in a body. 
I stood on the banks of the outlet, a 
small creek, and watched great fish 
slip by—-fish such as one dreams of by 
the campfire, or hears splash along 
about 11 o’clock of a hot July night. 
Needless to add, the pike fishing in 
that lake was but indifferent for sev- 
eral seasons after the great exodus. 
But as said a moment ago, ordinarily 
lack of food is the only reason why a 
pike ever moves bag and baggage. 
Out in the center of the lake is not 
apt to prove a good place to cut holes; 
better far begin operations along 
shore, just where the water deepens, 
or along the edges of weed beds, both 
good locations in summer time. Some- 
times near the outlet or inlet there 
will be a deep channel: Loth are good 
places, for minnows cungregate there, 
and where minnows foregather there 
look for their enemy the pike. One 
niust-——should be —acquainted with the 
lake or river and the lurking places of 
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fish—an acquaintanceship which can 
be consummated only in summer 
weather, for then and then only can 
depth and conformation be _ studied. 
Sometimes a reef out in the center of 
the water will supply a good fishing 
place, tho at the edge, where the water 
sharply deepens, will be more apt to 
give the fisherman a record-breaking 
fish. Which leads me to say that now 
and then the set-line fisher who braves 
the winter cold is presented with such 
a fish as seldom comes to the caster’s 
lures or the bait fisher’s waiting hook. 
That there are bigger fish in the lake 
than angler has ever taken is as a rule, 
I believe, something other than fiction. 

(This chapter will be concluded in 
the next issue of Outdoor Life, in 
which I will tell of capturing a big 
pike one warm March morning.— 
O. W. S.) 


A Lake Como Tragedy. 
By J. R. M. 


This is no fairy tale but a true story 
of what happened to a male member 
of the bull frog family on a beautiful 
morning during the early summer of 
1917 at a club lake in the Lone Star 
State. Accordingly, we will not say 
“once upon a time,’’ but will begin the 
sad spasm by saying there lived a bull 
frog, in a very beautiful puddle known 
to local fishermen as Lake Como, 
where many anglers met from one sea- 
son to another and tried out their dif- 
ferent lures in their efforts to inveigle 
the gamey bass from their natural 
abode and habitat. 

Among these anglers was one Henry 
Dixon, a good Indian in every sense 
and a great lover of the great out- 
doors. In order to get others inter- 
ested in outdoor recreation, as well as 
to afford pleasure for himself, he 
leased the above-mentioned lake and 
converted same into a fishing club, 
composed of a bunch of pretty good 
fellows—-with the possible exception 
of the writer, to whom this sad tale 
was told and upon whose shoulders 
will fall the blame for writing same. 

But for the sad fact that it ended 
the friendship of a deuced good fly 
fisherman and a gentlemanly like bull 
frog, this story would have never been 
spilled upon the desk of the angling 
editor. Many strange things happen 
down in Texas, and we usually set 
steady in the boat, but when a fellow 
butts into you on the street and you 
ask him what the trouble is, after hav- 
ing given him the two-times-over and 
are sure something is wrong, especial- 
ly when he begins to unravel a bunch 
of stuff about the recent demise of a 
bull frog, just take it from me it’s 
time to pull in your belt another notch 
and take particular notice of your im- 
mediate surroundings, as you are in 


close proximity to either an oak tree 
or a nut factory. 

The above is exactly what my friend 
Dixon did and, as the boys say, he was 
in dead, hard earnest. I couldn’t imag- 
ine what in the name of garden seed 
was wrong with him, as it really 
amused me. But after hearing his 
story about his departed friend I 
thought I would just turn it over to 
the angling editor to see if he could 
get away with this frog business. 

One afternoon the writer was swift- 
ly hot-footing along the street of a 
Southern burg doing his darndest to 
dodge baby buggies, bulldogs, poodles 
and other pedestrians in his efforts to 
catch a car that would take him to a 
club lake where he was going to make 
a superhuman effort to get a little 
mess of Bream for his ‘‘Lindy Lou” 
and himself, when he met his friend 
Dixon. After the usual greetings be- 
tween fishermen, Dixon repeated the 
following account of his tragedy: 

Mr. Dixon being a very ardent fly 
fisherman, it was his custom to spend 
a few hours every evening fishing, do- 
ing most of his casting from the shore 
of the above-mentioned lake. Casting 
along one evening he came upon a 
large frog, which according to habit, 
gave its peculiar yell and big leap that 
will make a fellow jump almost out of 
his teddies-—or, as I should say, B. V. 
D.’s. This particular frog must have 
made a very favorable impression on 
my friend, for the next evening as he 
was fishing he kept a lookout for Mr. 
Frog and, sure enough, there he was 
at home, ali perched up on his reserve 
seat, greeting his newly found friend 
with a pleasant ‘‘Howdy do?” 

This sort of thing continued for sev- 
eral weeks until Friend Dixon began 
to look forward to his evening meet- 
ings with Froggy, as it afforded him 
a certain amount of pleasure to see the 
old boy look wise and then pat the 
ground cloth of his bungalow with one 
forefoot, as much as to say, ‘‘Come on 
in,’ and then ‘“Kerplunk!” into the 
water he would go. 

These evening chats continued all 
during the early summer weeks, and 
Mr. Frog became very tame; in other 
words, he seemed to recognize the ap- 
proaching human being as something 
not to be feared. But this came to an 
end, as most things do, being brought 
about by the untimely death of Broth- 
er Bull, the aforesaid demise taking 
place in the following manner: 

One afternoon Mr. Dixon and a friend 
were seated at the club house of this 
lake talking and smoking the angler’s 
peace pipe, when they noticed a large 
hawk sailing along over the water. It 
would swoop downward and then up 
again, as is the custom of these birds 
when in search of pray. While com- 
menting on the actions of the hawk they 














saw it dart swiftly downward near the 
city address of Mr. Bull Frog, and they 
also heard a hurry-up call from the 
aforesaid frog as the hawk sailed grace- 
fully away with froggy fast in his food- 
grabbers. All my friend could do or 
say was, “so long old top” or “I don’t 
know where you’re going, but you’re on 
your way.” The hawk was too far away 
to take a good shot at, or even give a 
good “cussing.” However, I expect the 
atmosphere in that immediate precinct 
took on an odor like unto the fumes of 
sulphur. 

As to what the frog thought or said 
I do not know, but my private opinion 
is he figured that someone had slipped 
him a dirty deuce from the bottom of 
the desk, as he felt the hooks sinking 
slowly, but surely into his provision 
sack near the waist line. 

This story is without moral or pur- 
pose; still, who knows what anguish 
was suffered, and how many bitter tears 
were shed by a loving old mother frog 
that night when she called her son and 
he answered not! As for friend Dixon, 
he has cut the frog business and has 
since happily wedded; here’s hoping his 
domestic life may never be marred in 
any way, not even by so sad an event 
as a frog tragedy. 

Thus ended the friendship of a good 
fisherman and a Lake Como bull-frog. 





Trout Fishing in Early Spring. 


“There is certainly something in an- 
gling that tends to produce.a gentleness 
of spirit, and a pure serenity of mind.” 
~Washington Irving. 


By “Walton.” 

When spring returns, and “a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,” a dyed-in-the-wool angler, a 
lover of meandering brooks and whim- 
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sical trout streams, thinks only of his 
favorite pastime. For days before the 
season opens, your lineal descendant of 
Izaak Walton has been cleaning reels 
and furbishing rods, preparatory to 
Opening Day. First of April, fifteenth 
of April, or first of May, it matters not 
when it occurs, it is a day to be ob- 
served religiously. To miss Opening 
Day is to be poverty stricken indeed. 
The records of a true angler’s life may 
be read in the history of his Opening 
Days. Sounds like the title of a pop- 
ular novel. 

Is there any trout fishing, any fish- 
ing as for that, equal to that of the 
early days of spring? There is a some- 
thing, a zest, a piquancy, about the air 
totally lacking later in the year. Never 
are the birds more_ resplendently 
dressed, and never do they sing more 
entrancingly. Of course there are more 
birds in June, feathered aristocrats, but 
even they can not compare to the home- 
ly song sparrow. I use the word home- 
ly in the good old English sense. And 
to hear a white throat whisper its love 
for “sweet Canada,’ down where the 
water murmurs endearments to the 
blushing arbutus, is an experience for a 
life time. The willow cats upon the 
stream’s bank have ached their furry 
backs—you can almost hear them purr 
—and if the season be somewhat ad- 
vanced, the evanescent baby leaves are 
covering all living branches with a 
greenish-gold sheen. No matter how 
expert you may be with rod and reel, 
your environment is so _ ravishingly 
beautiful, so insistently insinuating, 
that you may not remain unimpressed 
and uninfluenced if you would. Can you 
spend a day upon a companionable 
trout stream and not return a better 
man? 




















ANTICIPATION, 


“Is there 





any trout fishing—any fishing as for that—equal 


to that of the early days of spring?” 
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I find it impossible to write of spring 
trout fishing in a cool, apprising, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. To discuss tackle at 
all is woefully hard. However, tackle, 
as Kipling puts it “Rods, and reels, and 
traces,” plays an important part in the 
Waltonite’s life. Consistently I am urg- 
ing better tackle, because the more you 
put into any thing, fad or sober occupa- 
tion, the more you will get out of it. 
The measure of our income is always 
the measure of our investment. So I 
Say secure the best tackle you can af- 
ford, not staying at home because you 
can not buy a Leonard rod, or handle a 
two ounce wand. Let your tackle be of 
the best and lightest. I know of one 
five dollar split bamboo rod, light and 
resilient to a fault, of which no angler 
need be ashamed. As to reels. well, 
there is a good one selling for seventy- 
five cents, and I own one worth forty 
dollars. While there is joy and profound 
satisfaction in using the latter winch, 
a man can be as good an angler, get as 
much out of his Opening Day, while 
using the first. While tackle is an im- 
portant adjunct it is an adjunct. Keep 
things where they belong. You remem- 
ber who it was said, “These things 
shall all be added:” that to an age 
which had placed things in the saddle. 
I have a cabinet of tackle which is the 
envy and admiration of my friends—an 
angling editor must needs know some- 
thing of his business—but I always try 
to keep tackle where it belongs. 

So, too, I am something of a Philis- 
tine 


when it comes to that much 
mooted question, worms or flies. I 
claim, and glory in my Philistinism, 


that a man can be as true an angler 
and use common, every-day earth 
worms, as he can when he employs the 
most expensive of dry flies. Oh, I use 
flies in season, and possess some skill 
with the light rod and tapered line, but 
I do not fling the opprobrious epithet, 
‘“no-sportsman,” into the face of every 
man who uses plebeian earth worms. 
Why should I? Upon occasion I use 
them myself. I hold there is little use 
in casting the fuzzy wuzzy lures before 
the natural insects make love upon the 
surface of the purling brooks. Oh, the 
trout of early spring is not the sporty 
individual that he is during the lush 
insect life of June, but the Out o’ Doors 
is just as real and healing. The 
important thing, whether you are a fly 
purist or user of garden hackle, is to 
employ the lightest tackle you can con- 
sistent with safety, and keep your heart 
and mind open to the gentle blandish- 
ments of God’s big world. I will fish 
with you if you do the latter, even tho 
you tote a twelve foot cane pole and 
carry your trout on a willow branch. 
Spring trout fishing is for the whole 
family. While it is wise for the man 
and wife to go away by their lonesome 
now and then lest they be surfeited 
with one another’s society, let me say 
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EXPECTATION 
“If a man’s wife is not his fishing companion there is something wrong with the wife—or the man!” 
to you, O man, you have never known’ she has grown up and gone away to 
the heart joy of spring trout fishing college. And if she has gone on that 
until you have been accompanied by longer journey from which there is no 
the better two-thirds and all the little returning, the memory of that day and 
thirds. After all, companionship is the the sweet companionship, will be the 


_ sauce picquant of angling. If a man’s 
wife is not his fishing companion, there 
is something wrong with the wife, or 
the man. Did you stand knee 
deep in the water and race to see who 
would pull in the first fish, your wife 
in the lead? “No?” Well you have 
missed something, both of you. Thank 
God, another trout season rolls ‘round. 

And the kiddies, the out doors belong 
to them, “Male and female created he 
them,” yes, but love of the trout brooks 
is not a matter of sex. Wait until you 
return to the party after a vain excur- 
sion by your lonesome to inveigle a big 
some favorite pool, only to find 
your family 


never 


one from 
the youngest member of 
and a girl at that, gloating over such a 
brook trout as is taken only once or 
twice a year from a fished out stream. 
Such an experience is chastening but 
it is good for you. I do not know why 
it is that fate always plays that sort of 
a trick, but she is a fickle jade, and as 
irresponsible as April trout weather. 
Bless you, the pride of the girl is some- 
thing to treasure and gloat over, when 


often taken down from 
memories shelf. If you have a kodak 
picture you will get it out often when 
you sit by your lonesome fire-place and 
dream and wish, and wish and dream. 
Don’t I know? Don’t we all know? 
The streams, par excellence, for 
spring fishing, when our hearts crave 
companionship and doubts anodyne, 
are the little meadow brooks, whimsical 
and effeminate. The large stream re- 
pels familiarity but the creek courts it. 
No one ever fell in love with a full- 
grown river. Niagara fills the beholder 
with astonishment and something akin 
to fear, but it never invited you to come 
and play. The wee trout stream, upon 
the other hand, is always tugging at 
your heart strings, ccaxing you to for- 
get age and dignity. Just to lie upon 
the banks of a meadow brook 
some warm April morning and listen 
to the early chorus of the birds, e’en 
tho they are not the great songsters 
of birddom is rejuvenating. It seems 
to me that nowhere else upon the face 
of God's the birds sing so 


volume most 


warm 


earth do 





sweetly and constantly. Then, too, the 
heart song of the stream itself is won- 
derful, whispering to the nodding 
grasses as it hurries along, or working 
itself into a great fret and foam as it 
apes Niagara in tumbling over a little 
ledge of rock. The little brook for me 
every time. 

It may be objected by some trout- 
wise individual that such a_ baby 
stream is poor fishing ground, remem- 
bering his experiences in New Bruns- 
wick and upon the Nipigon. I am going 
to tell you that not all the large fish 
are found in the large rivers. If it were 
not for fear of being charged 
boasting I would tell you of catches 
made from little streams, catches that 
would all but take your breath away. 
One day,— but no, that would never do 
in the world. Some day if you will 
come with me I will blindfold you and 
take you out to a little stream just 
beyond the outskirts of the village and 
we will catch trout, big trout, lots of 


with 


trout. Bless you, brother, it can be 
done. 
Come, you need the Out-o-Doors 


more than you need money or sermons. 
The word of my experience for it. you 
will find sermons a-plenty out where 
the hepaticas spring beauties and arbu- 
tus is smiling up at the sky, and the 
early spring birds are fair crazed with 
joy of living. If toil irks, it is not the 
doctor you need, but Nature. If faith 
is) weak, it is not sermons you need, 
but a day’s trout fishing where God 
himself will speak. If that be heresy, 
make the most of it. 


Gang Hooks. 


I note with much interest that 
is living a man who is bold enough to 
run to the defense of the gang hooks, 
but when one considers the fact that 
there are people who will justify the 
Kaiser in his wholesale murder of men, 
women and children—it does not get on 
one’s nerves so much. 

He has taken exception to Kit Clark’s 
remarks about gang hooks, which ap- 
peared in the New York Sun, in which 
he said, “I have never used or never 
will sacrifice my self respect by having 
one in my possession.” 

Mr. Clark’s own statements prove 
that he has never used one for he 
seems to have the idea that they are 
a “murderous weapon” and any fish 
foolish enough to attack them had no 
chance for its life. 

This is far from the facts as a large 
proportion of the fish that are hooked 
on a gang hook plug make their escape, 
while those hooked on a single hook 
are rarely known to get away. 

Samuel G. Camp in his “Fishing Kits 
and Equipment” says, ‘‘When the bass 
comes out of the water and shakes him- 
self, the weight of a wooden minnow, 
or other comparatively heavy bait, af- 


there 








fords the fish a substanial leverage and 
he is quite likely to free himself.” 

I do not believe there is an angler so 
devoid of the finer feelings of sports- 
manship, who has not felt that he was 
committing a piscatorial crime every 
time he has used a gang hook lure. 

No person who has tried to catch fish 
with a gang hook plug has ever claimed 
that they caught too many fish, and 
when one sees the users of these wea- 
pons come in after a full day’s casting 
with a miserable string of a few fish, 
it is not conducive to thoughts of this 
kind. 

The most serious objection is that 
they take all the refinement out of this 
“gentle” sport and it takes a 
stretch of the imagination to call it the 
“gentle art’—to see a man hurling a 
big chunk of wood covered with gang 
hooks, slamming it around on the wa- 
ter and scaring the fish out of a week’s 
growth. 

A wooden plug covered with gang 
hooks is also most dangerous to use as 
any guide who has been hit in the head 
with one of them will testify. 

Another most serious objection to 
them is that they gather up a bunch 
of weeds with nearly every cast, and 
not only take up most of the anglers 
time freeing the hooks from weeds, but 
riles up his temper and turns what 
should be pleasure into misery. 

The best that can be said for the 
gang hook plugs is that they conserve 
the fish, by taking up the time of an 
army of people with piscatorial inclin- 
ations, and keep them from catching 
fish, leaving many fish to be caught by 
those who are wise enough to use light 
and elegant tackle, 


wide 


As unbelievable as it seem. I 
have seen men using a club from two 
to four feet long, a thirty to forty 
pound test rope, and a gang hook plug, 
splashing around in the water and 
laboring under the hallucination that 
they were followers of the meek and 
gentle Walton, and when they would 
hook a fish throw their rod? down in 
the boat, grab their rope and haul in 
their fish hand over hand, and never 
bat an eye. 

With but one exception I 
cured every angler that I have had the 
pleasure of fishing with, of using wood- 
en plugs, and did it by beating them so 
overwhelmingly that the dullest mind 
could not fail to understand, catching 
at one time with single hook lure forty- 
eight bass to four caught by my com- 
panion, from the same boat, he using 
gang hook plugs of standard makes. 

The fact that no experienced angler 
ever uses a gang hook plug should be 
all that the novice should require to 
make him understand. I do not mean 
by experienced angler, one who has 


may 


have 


been fishing perhaps all his life, having 
two weeks’ vacation each year and per- 
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haps a few week end trips, but the man 
who fishes as much each vear as the 
average man fishes in a life time, these 
men are too wise and their time is too 
valuable to fritter away with anything 


but light single hook lures, and the 
lightest of tackle. 
Dr. Henshall in his “Book of the 


Black Bass,” says, ‘“‘There is nothing so 
effective as the single hook lure 
any kind of fishing, the fish is more 
certain of being hooked, more certain 
of being landed and if he breaks away 
does not have his mouth so torn or 
lacerated as by the villainous triple 
hook or gang. I have found dead bass 


for 








THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN. 


T. K. Lee, an Alabama sportsman, 
has the right idea of the woods-and- 
stream religion as we get il in the un- 
capsuled open. Here are his senti- 
ments expressed in a brief, unvar- 
nished letter to his friend, Louis P. 


Smith of Ithaca, N. Y.: 


“Dear ‘Louis the Limit':—For you 
are the limit, when it comes to being 
able to create a good time for your- 
self. I've often thought that a fellow 
who could ramble in the woods and 
fields when he got ready, ought to be 
able to live a better life and be a bet- 
ter man than those who wanted to 
and couldn't. There's nothing in the 
silent woods that can ruffle a man and 
cause him to lose his religion like there 
is in the street and office. I am strong 
for religion such as a fellow can ab- 
sorb silting by some tinkling, babbling 
mountain stream playing with the 
speckled trout, or stalking the deer or 
lordly moose, or even pursuing the 
aristocratic quail in the South Caro- 
lina broom sedge! Nope, they don't 
‘can’ that sort o° religion and hand it 
out on staled occasions. No man is a 
real man who hasn't communed with 
his own soul, away from the every- 
day haunts of mere man, deep in the 
forest with only the wild creatures and 
the whispering trees for company, and 
the ground for his bed and the starlit 
sky for cover when he sleeps.” 




















with the entire premaxillary bone (up- 
per lip and jaw) torn off by these mur- 
derous implements,—all humane and 
genuine anglers—those fair 
play and use light and elegant tackle 


who love 


should deprecate and discourage the 
cruel practice.” 

Louis Rhead in his book, “The 
Basses —Fresh Water and Marine,” 


showing a page cut of lures, says, “The 
lures illustrated are a careful selection 
of the best now on the market (1905). 
It will be observed that in each case 
the treble hooks furnished by the man- 
ufacturers as part of the equipment 
have been removed and single hooks 
substituted. The strong tendency of 
the day in this direction is shown by 
the option in hooks now being offered 
by the makers of many lures, and by 
legislative enactments of several states, 
prohibiting the use of the treble hook.” 
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The thought naturally arises, why do 
so many thousands of anglers cling to 


the gang hook plugs when 
others catching more 
hook lures, and the answer is that they 
try the lighter lures and cannot handle 
them successfully with the same line 
and rod, and conclude that the other 
fellow is just a better angler than they 
are, and are generally blind to the fact 
that a lighter line will turn failure to 
AL. FOSS. 


they 
fish with single 


see 


success. 
Ohio. 


Anglers’ Fireside. 

Letter No. 428—Books on Fly-Tying. 
Editor Angling 
give list of 
fly-tying.—L., B. F., 


Department :—Please 


me a books dealing with 
Faulkner, Wash. 

In answer to your question would say 
that information 
through the 
times. 
book 


Flies 


this las been given 
number of 
Iam not acquainted with a new 
upon the subject, ‘Artificial 
and How to Tie Them,” M. A. 
Shipley, a good, simple book which can 
be secured for $1.00. Tie 
Flies Trout and Grayling,’ H. Me 
Clelland, is an English work which per 
haps it 


Fireside a 


“How to 
for 
would be impossible to secure 

Ronald’s “Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology,” $5.00 is very good. 


at this time. 
“Ply 
Fishing and Fly-Making,” Keene, is ex- 
cellent, but out of print. 

on fly-tying in “Salmon 

Sage and others, $2.00, is 
lent. All the books priced in this list 
can undoubtedly be Out- 
door Life-—O,. W. S. 


The chapter 
and Trout, 
most excel 


secured thru 


Letter No. 429—An Argument For Up- 


Stream Fishing. 
Editor Angling Department :—Having 
been a constant reader of your valuable 


Magazine for a number of years—fact 
is I couldn't fish without it,—I have 
read with much interest the discus 


sions, pro and con, relative to up and 


down stream fishing. While each one 
has a right to his opinions, it would 
seem to me to be a matter easily 


solved. It is a well established fact 
that fish go up streams head first—not 
tail first,—on the same principle that 
boats make better head way bow on 
Having established this mechanical 
fact, lets see why it is better to fish 
up stream rather than down. In Cast 


ing up stream your hook lies with the 
bend of the hook up stream, point down 
stream. In working up stream you do 
not the 
alarm the trout by your presence, as you 


roil water, neither do you 
they do not see 
the 


current more easily than against it. For 


are behind them and 


you: besides sound travels with 


this reason alone one should by all 


the 
of your hook, no matter whether bait 


means wade up stream. As point 
or fly, is pointed down stream, and as 
the fish the bait they 


strike the point and in most cases hook 


rush at will 
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themselves; while, if you were casting 
down, the reverse would happen: that 
is, they would rush at the lure and hit 
the bow of the hook, and in most cases 
knock itoutof the water, rarly if ever 
lake fishing, 
if there is any wind to speak of, one 
should cast into, or quartering to the 
wind and let it float, or pull it down 
with the wind. Fish are wise and mis- 
trust anything contrary to _ nature, 
therefore seldom will take a fly trailed 
on the surface against the wind. Why? 
For the that from 
actual observations no insect could go 
against the wind on the surface. Note, 
I say on the surface. True, a fly will 
sometimes alight on the 
will fly up and try and go against 
the wind, only to be blown farther 
with it than he before he at- 
tempted it. So you may in a moderate 
wind have success by casting 
with the and by letting the fly 
rest on the water, and by little jerks 
of the rod cause the fly to rise and by 
holding the tip of the rod well up the 
fly will flutter hither and yon, and by 
a dropping of the rod tip the fly will 
settle on the water just like a live fly 
would do under similar conditions. 
This is one of my favorite stunts dur- 
ing a moderate wind, and it gets re- 
sults, while if I trail it on the surface 
against a heavy or even moderate wind 
I seldom get a rise. I learned a very 
valuable lesson from ‘‘Siwash Joe’’—a 
Siwash Indian—recently on Mud Lake, 
Roy, Wash. I was fly casting with the 
wind, “Siwash Joe’ watching me from 
shore hard by, as I neared shore he 
grunted “You no sabe fly.” Being cur- 
ious to know his reasons I asked him 
why. He grunted: “Fly him no go 
against wind and waves, just cast fly 
into wind and let him float down by 
tree.” I did and lo and behold there 
Was an explosion where my Werline 
Bee was, a ten inch trout leaping high 
fully hooked, much to Joe's satisfac- 
tion, for he grunted ‘“shookum,” meaning 
“good.” “Siwash Joe” being a child of 
1ature knew I did not, he also 
taught me a very valuable lesson, viz., 
to follow nature as near as is possible. 
In passing I will say this holds good 


hooking themselves. In 


reason they know 


water and 


was 


some 
wind 


what 


when using salmon eggs for bait. I'll 
explain. Too many use too large a 
hunk of bait, when they should use 


only one or two, either stream or still 
fishing. the salmon dur- 
ing the salmon’s spawning season and 
steal the 


Trout follow 


a time, as the 
one ata 


Spawn one at 


salmon drops only time, so 


you should use one egg and try and 
follow nature as near as is possible. 
All, of course, which is a digression 


from the subject of fishing up or down 
stream, which I hope is of interest to 
conclusion I 

opinion is 


brother fishermen. In 
will 


that 


say my 


will 


personal 


one have better success 
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casting up rather than down stream. 

With kind regards to the readers of 
Outdoor Life, and with best wishes to 
its success, I am, yours fishingly—“Ben 
There,” Bellingham, Wash. 


Letter No. 430—A Line From the Gun- 
nison. 

Editor Angling Department:—You 
may remember that last spring I wrote 
you for information relative to trout 
fishing on the Gunnison River, in Colo- 
rado, to which you graciously respond- 
ed on April 6th, 1917, giving me much 
valuable data, 

My wife and I spent a month fishing 
on this wonderful stream, with splen- 
did results. The river contains rain- 
bow, loch leven, Eastern brook and 
the native black speckled mountain 
trout, the latter becoming scarce and 
almost extinct in the vicinity of the 
Gunnison. The rainbow is by far the 
gamiest fighter and much preferred as 
a pan fish. 

My wife and I used mostly five and 
three-quarter ounce split bamboo rods, 
nine and one-half feet long, and made 
by Divine, which seemed to be about 
the thing in the swift waters of this 
river. However, the keenest sport is 
had with a split bamboo rod eight and 
one-half feet long, weighing four 

















A FAIR ANGLER AND HER CATCH. 


Rainbow, loch leven, Eastern brook and native. 




















SOME GOOD ONES FROM THE GUNNISON. 


ounces. The Royal Coachman is by 
far the most killing fly in my estima- 
tion, with next in line the Ginger Quill, 
the Blue Quill or Blue Upright. Had 
I had no other patterns than these, I 
would have had my share of success. 
However I had good success with the 
Grey Hackle, yellow body, golden ribbed 
Hare’s Ear, plain Hare’s Ear, Stone Fly, 
Sand Fly, Tepee Fancy and Flight’s 
Fancy. For night fishing the plain 
Coachman is good. The most killing 
patterns are those with small bodies 
and wings, and those tied on number 
twelve hooks will bring the most 
strikes. Flies on numbers eight and 
ten hooks are good in the early season, 
at dusk and when the waters are dis- 
colored by the rains. As for lines and 
leaders, the lighter the better. As 
some one has said of the Gunnison 
trout, “they can see without glasses” 
and to cast a light line and lay the 
fly gently and naturally on the water 
is quite as necessary on the Gunnison 
as elsewhere. 

I am sending you two (2) photo- 
graphs taken on my trip. The picture 
of the lady is a picture of my wife 
with a morning’s catch. I considered 
this string of fish quite worthy of note, 
since it contained the four species of 
trout, viz, the rainbow, loch leven, 
Eastern brook and the native black- 








spotted mountain trout, all caught the 
same morning out of the same water. 
The photograph of myself with the 
nine trout, shows loch leven and rain- 
bow, of almost the same size, all 
caught a short distance from our camp, 
The jointed Rod Resort, in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, I took these one even- 
ing between the hours of 7 and 8. The 
other picture of myself shows two 
trout, a loch leven and a rainbow of 
exactly the same weight and measure- 
ments, taken one morning out of the 
same pool. You may publish these 
photographs if you wish, and I thank 
you for your many favors.—E. J. D., 
Wichita, Kan. 

I am indeed glad that you had such 
a fine time on the Gunnison, and I am 
more than repaid for any service in 
your bright pictures and very readable 
account of the trip. Coming to me as 
it does in the dead of winter, it is 
doubly enjoyable. I think after all 
that mid-winter fishing, fishing by the 
fireplace is as truly enjoyable as fish- 
ing in the streams. What a delightful 
bunch of fellows the angjers of Amer- 
ica are. “When this cruel war is o’er,” 
what a delight it will be to turn once 
again whole-heartedly to angling joys. 

-O. W. S. 


Letter No. 431—An Enamel For Lures. 
Editor Angling Department:—If “E. 
B.,”’ of New York City, will get ten 


cents worth of amyl acetate (banana, 


oil) and dissolve one or two old cam- 
era films in it (cut into small pieces) 
he will have an enamel that is hard to 
beat. This makes a celluloid solution. 
In the ten-cent stores, you can secure 
any color enamel desired at ten cents 
the can. Now paint your plug one, 
two, or three coats, as wanted, allow- 
ing at least twenty-four hours for each 
coat to dry. Now give it two or three 
coats of your celluloid, allowing about 
six hours for each coat to dry. Broth- 
er, you now have an article of beauty 
and also durability. I’m up a stump. 
I can’t keep the stuff from turning 
white to a muddy white. Why it does 
it I do not know. Have used some 
of mine two years (they are home- 
made) and they have not cracked yet. 
—T. R. K., Louisville, Ky. 


Letter No. 432—A Good German From 
Utah. 


(It is a fish.) 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending you a picture of a German 
trout I took from Boulder Creek on 
June 24th, 1917. Weighed 9 pounds. 
Measured from tip to tip, 30 inches, 
and was 6% inches in breadth. The 
tackle used was a split bamboo rod 
weighing 614 ounces, a silk saline line, 
No. 2 Martin Automatic reel, and a 


small bullhead for bait, attached to a 
fly-hook. 


Took me about 45 minutes 
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to land the big fellow.—L, R., Brigham 
City, Utah. 

Unfortunately we are so crowded 
with letters that yours will not appear 
before May or June, but appear it will 
unless the Germans win before the time 
set for publication. If we could only 
be as successful in bagging Germans 
as you were in catching this trout the 
trouble would soon be over. It cer- 

















A UTAH “BROWN.” 


tainly is a good fish, judging from the 
picture and your account, and I con- 
gratulate you. Seems to me that the 
lure used was a wee bit peculiar—‘fly- 
hook baited with a small bullhead.” 
Gee!—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 433—A Good Speckle. 

Editor Angling Department:—I 
enclosing for the Angling Department, 
a small picture of a trout which I 
caught last summer. This fish was 
caught Sept. 5th, 1917, near the head- 
quarters of Rapid Creek, about 50 miles 
west of Rapid City, in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, and was 21 inches 
long and weighed 4 pounds when 
caught. So far as I have been able 
to learn this is the largest brook trout 
ever caught in this section of the coun- 
try. He rose to small trout hook bait- 
ed with a grasshopper and snapped off 
the first hook—leader and all. I then 
put on and baited another hook which 


am 
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he snapped off at the next strike. I 
then put two hooks on the line, one 
about 6 inches above the other, baited 
them as before and made another cast. 
I had about despaired of getting him 
when suddenly he struck again. I did 
not try to land him from the deep wa- 
ter (as I had no net) but led him along 
down stream into shallow water where 
I got him close to the bank and, hold- 
ing the line in one hand, reached down 
under him with the other and threw 
him out on the grass. Say, but he was 
a beauty, and put up a good fight be- 
fore I finally landed him. I think you 
will pardon me for feeling rather proud 
of this catch and I believe I am en- 
titled to the championship of the Black 
Hills. This fish was weighed and meas- 
ured in the presence of the following 
gentlemen who will verify my state- 
ments: F. W. Bock, Rochford, S. D.; 
Edward Dorrity, Lodgegrass, Mont., 
and George Nelson of Lead, S. Dak.— 
J. E. C., Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

I have your recent letter descriptive 
of the battle and capture of a record 
South Dakota brook trout. Unfortu- 
nately the photo which accompanied 
the letter will not reproduce well, and 
I much doubt if we can use it. Your 
trout was certainly a good one, while 
not large for some sections of the coun- 
try, it is undoubtedly large for your 
state. You have every reason to re- 
joice in your capture and I congratulate 
you. It has always been the dream of 
my life to capture some record German 
brown, perfectly formed and colored as 
they are along towards the close of the 
open season; but unfortunately, 
two big Germans have 
somewhat. But some day! 
hoping that the season of ’18 may pre 
sent you with a larger speckled trout. 
—QO. W. S. 


my 
been marred 


Here is 


Letter No. 434—General Purpose Out- 
fit. 

Department: 
Life is 


Editor Angling Your 
department in Outdoor 


with interest tho I’m not a light-tackle 


read 


man by any means—being more of a 
fisher than an angler. Also 
customed (not hereabouts, however) to 
rods made out of small saplings or a 
2x4-inch, sawed in two lengthwise and 
rounded up with a plane with an ash 


more ac 


tip spliced on the end. No “play- 
ing’ with such tackle, simply “hook 
and haul.” There is no fishing near 
here, but north on the = Arizona- 


New Mexico line, about 150 miles, there 
is as good small trout fishing as any- 
where in the United States. A min- 
now is the “take.” Sometime I 
hope to do some fishing for all kinds 
of fish—from here to Alaska and would 
like your advice in selection of a rod, 
reel and tackle. The two former more 
particularly, as the tackle would vary 
according to the angling. A 
stout rod for bait and casting and all- 


best 


good, 
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J. P. Hepburn of Leadville, Colo., and a big trout 
caught by him. 
around reel, both to withstand abuse 
of roughing it, to be used chiefly for 
trout and salmon. We have had no 
rain since Sept. 19, sunny, shirt-sleeve 
weather with just sufficient nip at 
night and morning to brace one up. 
That probably accounts for the earli- 
ness of the spring-fever and I would 
like to sit and discuss with you shoot 


ing, fishing, tackle, camping equipment, 
Our 
tent, 


(wife and 
bed- 
utensils, ete. 


methods of travel, ete. 
self) outfit 
ding, 


complete stove, 


gun, cooking 


weighs under 40 pounds and. on tricy- 


cles, we can go nearly anywhere or can 
pack in a few 
No 


straying 


days to where we wish 


to go. burros or other pack ani- 


mals away; no. gasoline or 


spark plugs to bother. Sometime | 


may write you an account, with pic- 


tures, of one of our trips, tho I do rot 
hanker after 
See 


Yours is a 


print very much.-—P. A 


Dos Cabeyas, Ariz. 

pretty large order. I do 
not know of a general purpose rod un- 
get one of the combination 
rods on the market, tho personally, | 


have never seen one that satisfied me. 


less 


you 


1 would recommend two rods. You can 
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cast flies with a bait rod, neither 
can you cast flies with lures with a fly 


not 


rod, either is out of the question. A 
rather stiff bait rod, nine or ten feet 
long, might satisfy you, tho it would 


be valueless for handling artificial flies. 
Get a fly-rod of about 6% 
feet long, either split 
Also 


rod, 5 or 5% 


ounces, 9 
bamboo or steel. 
casting 


yourself with a 


feet 


supply 
long, material and 
workmanship to be your own selection. 
A reel for the latter should be of the 
double multiplying 
quadruple, 80-yard which 
reel, all will upon much 
you are willing to pay, from $5.00 up, 
say. 


variety, or better, 
size. As to 
depend how 
For your fly rod, a single action 
will prove what you need, costing from 
$1.00 up. You will need two lines, one 

silk 
enameled, 30 
fishing. <A 


of soft for casting, 
feet, for 
of artificial 


” 


50 yards; an- 
fly- 


flies. 


other say, 
selection 
Two or three so-called “plugs, 
the 

desire. I 
This 
may seem a formidable outfit, but hon- 
estly, I find it exceedingly difficult to 
advise you.—O. W. S. 


some 


spoons, and anything in way oft 


lures and bait you. may 


should include a good landing net. 


Letter No. 435—Cutting Pork Bait. 


Editor Angling Department:—How 


do you cut pork rind for bait? Do ycu 
add yarn, and if so, how?—J. S. F., 
Archbold, O. 

hard and fast rule for 
cutting pork rind for bait, and no single 
best long 
half an inch wide at the head, and tap- 


ering to a tail, 2% to 3 


There is no 


way. Sometimes a 
inches, is 
“taking.” Again, leave the strip 
about half an inch wide full length, 
but fork, ‘“‘swallow-tail’—the end. I 
very seldom with yarn or 
floss, tho one can produce a very strik- 
lure by that Simply 
back, about 


very 


decorate 


ing 
thru 


means, sew 
half 
your 
shapes. Don't 


W. S. 


off 


Exercise 


cutting 
the 
ingenuity. 


and 
rind. 
Invent 


an inch from 
own 
be afraid to be original.—O. 


Letter No. 436—A Fly-Tyer’s Library. 
Editor Angling 
would like to 


Department: I 


secure some book or 


books fly-tying, something deal- 
subject as Fraser deals 
“Rod Making for 


McC., Minneapolis, 


upon 
the 
rod-making in 


ing with 
with 
Jeginners.’’—H. H. 
Minn, 

book 
dealing with fly-making as thoroly and 
Fraser’s “Rod Making 
deal with the matter 
of rod building. I have quite an exten- 
sive library upon the subject, compris- 
ing current books and out of 
print. Of the latter class, which must 
be secured of second-hand dealers, I 
would recommend: Blacker’s Fly Fish- 
ing and Fly-Making, Keene’s Fly Fish- 
ing and Fly Making, McClelland’s How 
to Tie Flies for Trout and Grayling. 


Unfortunately I know of no 


clearly as does 


For Beginners” 


books 


slice, 





The last is an English work, as is also 


the first. Of more recent American 
prints I would recommend The Fly 
Fisher’s Entomology, Ronald, $5.00. 


Artificial Flies and How to Tie Them, 
Shipley, $1.00. A very brief and simple 
work, yet supplies all necessary infor- 
mation. The chapter on Fly Tying in 
“Salmon and Trout,’ by Sage and oth- 
$2.00, is very much worth while. 
Some few years ago I wrote a series 
of chapters on fly-tying for Outer’s 
Book under the title of “Fly Tyer’s 
Work-Bench,” which I think would aid 
you. Some day I hope to get that work 
out in book form, thoroly revised and 
brought down to date.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 437—Who Makes the Sharp. 
leigh Reel? 

Editor Angling Department:—wWill 
you please inform me where the Sharp- 
leigh Special Reel is made?—W. C., 
The Dalles, Ore. 

I am very sorry indeed, but I do not 
have the Sharpleigh reel listed and can 
not supply the maker’s name. There 
are so many minor trade names tnat 
unless one possesses a_ remarkable 
memory or a Patent Office record he is 
often at a loss. As it will be some- 
time before your request reaches the 
subscribers of Outdoor Life I would 
suggest that you write Shakespeare 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., they make a 
great many reels and undoubtedly can 
supply you with the information you 
desire.—O. W. S. 


ers, 




















IS ENOUGH.” COMPTS. W. P. S., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


Automobiles, Automatics and telopes left on the range. The sur- sports” in the character of guide, fac 

Conservation. vivors have learned wisdom and gone totum and friend, due to my knowl 

Editor Outdoor Life:—They have back farther into the wilderness, edge of Spanish and acquaintance with 
come to stay—these two first, I mean where sportsmen whose only rights to the haunts of the game. 


-but so far as my observations go, the name consist in being able to drive It was two years ago—and, well—I 
they mix about as well with game and an automobile with entire disregard of guess it will harm no one to tell about 
fish conservaticn as oil and water. their own necks or speed limits and the trip. 

They are both good things in their the ability to hit an animal as large There were three of them and the) 
way, and it is not their use, but their as a small deer at thirty yards with had come almost 200 miles in their own 
abuse that causes criticism and con- buckshot, are not able to follow them. touring car to make the hunt. We 
demnation of those that use them. It While talking with a cattleman from started out with two cases of 12-gauge 


is a liberal calculation to allow nine the Texas Panhandle some time ago, shells and a half case of 16-gauge. 
pot hunters or “game hogs,’ as G. O. he incidentally mentioned that on his There were also five shotguns and two 
Shields christened them years ago, to range there had been a sma!l band of or three rifles, with cartridges galore 
every true-blue sportsman, who is sat- antelopes, consisting of only five ani- I could hardly find room for my legs 
isfied with a very moderate bag and mals, and that neither he nor his cow- in the car between the guns and the 
the joy of being for a space in “the punchers ever molested them nor al- ammunition. 


silent places,” away from the bustle, lowed others to do so, in the hope After a fifty-mile spin we arrived at 
hustle and rustle of our high-pressure that the band would increase in num- a large hacienda where conditions for 
civilization. bers. sport with rod and reel, or double-bar 

Mr. Sam Stevens of Colorado has One day a crowd in an automobile rel, or automatic, were ideal. There 


stated the case of the sage hens, the sneaked in on the range, kiiled the was a winding slow-flowing creek with 
automobiles and the automatics in his whole band and got away before the tule-fringed pools that had cornfields 
state. And not long since I gave an range riders knew that they were on on either side for mile after mile, the 
account to Outdoor Life of how the an- the land—and this not only in defiance homes of thousands of bobwhites; mal 
telopes were being slaughtered here in of the land owner’s orders, but also lard, sprigs, gadwall and teal were 
my vicinity by the town dudes who with most supreme contempt for the feeding on the pools, or flying up and 
killed them with shotguns from auto- game laws of the state. down the stream, cutting across the 
mobiles running at thirty or forty miles What was done about it? Nothing. bends, and offering the best chances 
an hour until the poor beasts were run Public opinion in the United States is possible to land them on dry ground. 
to a standstill, with their tongues hang- generally on the side of infractors of Now and then the swirls on the sur- 
ing out, and then shot down like sheep the game laws, until there is no game _ face showed that the bass were feeding 
in a corral at twenty or thirty yards left, and then they wake up. This is and would not refuse a wooden min- 


range. especially the case in regions where now, spoon or fly, if offered with proper 
The sportsmanship of it was about it has been very abundant. dexterity and deference to their epi- 

cn par with that of dynamiting trout Two or three years ago game, large curean and fickle tastes. 

or bass, or catching rabbits with a fer- and small, was very abundant on both The manager of the hacienda, after 


ret and a sack, and the men who killed sides of the border in this neighbor- satisfying himself that we were not 
antelopes in this way probably could hood, altho the combined populations American fillibusters, in spite of our 
not have killed one by fair means in of Eagle Pass and Piedras Negras, sis- suspiciously heavy armament, gave us 
a week’s hunting. One hunter, to do ter towns on either side of the frontier a courteous permission to shoot and 
him justice, did kill an antelope like must amount to at least 16,000 souls, fish to our heart’s content. 
a good sportsman—the car running at but automobiles were not in such gen- Unloading our dunnage at the so 
full speed over the badger holes and eral use as they are at present, and called “hotel” of the hacienda, we 
old buffalo wallows; he was at the fish and game were free from the rav- started out and passed a pleasant and 
wheel, but let go, grabbed a rifle and ages of that class of sportsmen who fairly successful half day, tho an er- 
killed a pronghorn on the keen run at are too indolent and effeminate to go ror in choosing a crossing lost us an 
the second shot. That he didn’t break out and rough it for the sake of sport. hour or so in getting our auto out of 
his own neck was due more to good Now that is all changed, and for a an irrigating ditch that might have 
luck than good judgment, but at least radius of from thirty to fifty miles been passed more pleasantly in fishing 
he took a sporting chance and was around the game and fish have been or shooting. At night the situation 
fully entitled to his trophy and the more than decimated except on posted was not so agreeable, as Villa’s men 
very juicy steaks that he cut from it. territory. had visited the hacienda some time 
After about three months of this It was my luck to be invited to before our arrival, and altho they had 
kind of sport there are few, if any, an- accompany a party of “automobile left the walls, roof and bedsteads of 
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the hotel intact, they had carried off 
the blankets and mattresses as spoils 
of war, and my friends had given the 
preference to guns and ammunition in 
the storage room of their car and left 
the bedding behind. The consequences 
that night were harrowing; grunts, 
groans and lamentations broke the si- 
lence of the night, even above the roar 


of a “Texas norther” that had com- 
menced to blow with a consequent 
most disagreeable lowering of the 


none to torrid temperature. 

Under the cover of a blanket, a 
heavy overcoat and with a very small 
pillow under my head (all of which I 
had thrown into the auto with a sus- 
picion of conditions at the hacienda), 
between snores, I sympathized deeply 
with the poor victims of inexperience 
and misplaced confidence, until day- 
light, in the same spirit that dwellers 
in New York’s steam-heated flats sym- 
pathize with the poor during the pangs 
of a mid-winter coal famine. 

At daylight we were out after the 
ducks and had a moderate bag before 
returning to the hotel (?) for break- 
fast. It was only a question of walking 
a few hundred yards from the build- 
ings to get all the shots that a reason- 
able sportsman could ask for. 

The automatic shotgun, while tend 
ing to encourage the manufacture of 
factory-loaded ammunition, so far as I 
could note, was no more effective in 
filling the game pockets than the old 
Remington double-barreled hammer 
gun of the vintage of ’89, with pitted 
barrels and scratched stock, but deliv- 
ering the goods most every time when 
held straight and fancy long-range 
shots were not attempted. 

After breakfast those 
went off their trolley: 
accustomed to svch an abundance of 
game. At noon the bag contained 
ducks, bobwhite, quail and bass in rea- 
sonable numbers, but as they remem- 
bered the horrors of the night they 
suddenly decided, to my utter disgust, 
to sleep in Eagle Pass, somewhat over 
fifty miles away, and return the next 
day for another day of it. There was 
good shooting for blue quail and some 
bobwhites on the first twenty miles of 
the return trip. 

Why those boys insisted on leaving 


boys fairly 
they were un- 


such satisfying conditions for sport as - 


behind us I couldn't 
quite understand. The plea of hard, 
cold beds didn’t satisfy me, 

What did fellows go out shooting in 
a wild country for, I thought, if they 
didn’t expect some _ privations? It 
wasn’t costing them a cent, except for 
gasoline, ammunition and grub, as the 
Mexicans are so utterly uncivilized that 
it never occurred to the ranch boss to 
charge them so much a day for such 
hunting as many a millionaire would 
gladly have paid a round sum for any- 
where in the United States. 

Before we made Eagle Pass I 
“onto ’em.” They were—at least 
of them were—pot-hunters, pure and 
simple, and had come over the line 
where there was no bag limit to kill 
as much game as _ possible by fair 


those we had left 


was 
two 
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means or foul, and take it home with 
them and have a big-game supper to 
impress their friends with their status 
as mighty hunters and dead shots. 

My feelings weren’t lacerated, espe- 
cially, by their shooting blue quail on 
the ground. For a blue quail refuses 
to play the game and hasn’t any sport- 
ing scruples about dodging along thru 
the pear and mesquite or guajilla until 
he finds a thick bunch of brush, be- 
hind which he merrily takes wing and 
cackles at the hunter’s discomfiture; 
and besides, they are more difficult 
marks when dodging thru the brush 
than on the wing, and they are so 











Powhatan Robinson. 


ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
IN THE ARMY. 


American sportsmen are proud of the 
great numbers that they have given up 
from their ranks to swell the army of 
the Allies, but no prouder patriot walks 
with this living flow of fighters today 
than Powhatan Robinson, of New York, 
sportsman, traveler, lecturer and game 
protectionist. Mr. Robinson's name is 
familiar to our readers as the author 
of many contributions to our columns. 
Although in age he is beyond the limit 
of the draft, yet he valiantly offered 
his services to his country and as we 
pen these lines we read these words 
from him, written in a P. S. at the 
foot of a letter: “I received my com- 
mission today—Captain O. O. R. C. 
I'm pretty happy!” 

That's the way to talk. That “pretty 
happy” with Robinson means worlds of 
things, for he’s not given to lexiphanic 
outbursts. In a former letter he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “I have 
the matter figured out this way: The 
law requires every able-bodied man 
from 21 to 31 to join the colors, as- 
suming that he has no one dependent 
upon him; and then it seems to me the 
next people to go are those who have 
sufficient means to support their fam- 
ilies and can be of service regardless 
of age. Anyhow, this struggle is the 
biggest thing that ever happened in the 
history of the world, and I do not 
want to cross the big divide until I have 
done what I could.” 

Well said and well done. Our best 
thoughts go with you, Brother Robin- 
son, and with the legions that accom- 
pany you, as well. The sportsmen and 
shooters of this country are bound to 
play an important part in the winning 
of this war. 























tricky that they don’t deserve any con- 
sideration anyhow. 

But with sporty little bobwhite it 
is a different matter. Nothing but 
a deep emptiness of the epigastrium, 
a lack of other food and a scarc- 
ity of ammunition can justify potting 
him on the ground, or huddled up. 

But when a covey of “bobs” appeared 
by the roadside and the car pulled up 
preparatory to the slaughter, one of the 
automatic users said eagerly to his 
companion in crime, who was gun in 
hand: “Pot ’em, Jack! Pot ’em, be- 
fore they raise!” Jack didn’t “pot ’em,” 
because I jogged his elbow quite acci- 
dentally, of course, as he attempted to 
shoot, and then they rose in a bunch 
and we got out and walked them up 
and got all that we were entitled to as 
sportsmen; but when we returned to 
the car with our game, Charley said in 
a peeved tone to his partner, “Jack, 
if you’d a cut into ’em when they were 
bunched you could ’a got the whole 
bunch.” 

Jack grunted and cast a baleful look 
at me. “Bill jogged my arm, and I 
reckon he did it on purpose,” was his 
reply. 

“T sure did,” I retorted to his attack; 
“an’ if I'd known you shot bobwhites 
sitting I’d never come along with you 
to show you where to find ’em.” 

They slept in the hotel across the 
river that night, and early the next 
day we went out again, but I left the 
shotgun behind and took only a rifle, 
as deer were quite plentiful along the 
road, and I[ didn’t care to do any more 
quail hunting nor countenance it by 
even having a shotgun with me. I didn’t 
see a deer, and they got a rather small 
bag of quail, while I all day nursed a 
good-sized grouch, to think that I had 
consented to show such an unappreci- 
ative crowd of pot hunters an ideal 
hunting ground. 

For I had discovered that they found 
no attraction in the hunting along the 
creek after getting their car bogged 
down once or twice and were quite in- 
capable of walking half a mile, gun in 
hand, looking for game, but insisted on 
hunting in the dry desert country 
where gasoline power saved their legs. 

But why go on with these criticisms 
of a class of game destroyers, whose 
only idea of sport is slaughter, who 
never read a magazine devoted to 
clean, gentlemanly sportsmanship with- 
out a sneer and whose morals in re- 
gard to game and game laws are those 
of the market hunters, i. e., “Get the 
game any way you can, and d—n the 
law, if the game warden isn’t around.” 

Notwithstanding their liberal supply 
of ammunition and arms, the bag only 
counted some eighty birds when they 
started for home, but they were but 
the fore-runners of scores of others, 
and now, two years afterwards, be- 
tween the results of a record-breaking 
drought and the fish and game destroy- 
ers prowling over the country for a 
radius of thirty to fifty miles around, 
in their autos, wherever they could 
shoot or fish without danger of arrest 
by the land owners, there is practically 























no small game left in the country to 
conserve. 

Where but a few 
could go out afoot and get a moderate 


years ago one 
bag of quail and rabbits, or a fair 
string of bass within easy walking dis- 
tance of town; it is now simply time 
lost to look for either fish or game, 
where it abounded ere the advent of 
the automobile and the class of sports- 
men that altogether too often take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity it gives for 
the destruction of game. 

A month ago we took a joy ride and 
prospecting trip for indications of game 
within a distance of twenty miles of 
this place. We probably rode some 
sixty miles and through country that 
had been the favorite haunts of both 
large and small game, crossing several 
times a river notable locally for its ex- 
cellent bass fishing. 

In the whole ride we saw three teal 
duck, one cotton-tail rabbit, one “hell 
diver,’”’ one coyote that was looking fat 
and prosperous, as he was on the ante 
lope range where many antelope had 
been wounded with buckshot and had 
escaped to be pulled down by the coy- 
otes afterwards, and in the river we 
saw one disconsolate, lonely and un- 
dersized bass. A. D. TEMPLE. 

Mexico. 





The Song of the Hound. 


The full moon shone down on a beau- 
tiful mountain home in California, and 
the shadows, the towering mountain 
background, with its deep cafions, could 
not be more favorably placed to suit the 
desires of an artist. A gray headed 
man was standing in the yard, his ven- 
erable locks hanging to his shoulders, 
and, as he described it, he was drink- 
ing in the beauty of it all. 

He suddenly placed his hand behind 
his ear, indicating a recognition of 
some far off sound. His oldest daugh- 
ter opened the door and said: 

“Papa! Please forget your chums, 
the mountains, long enough to come 
in to supper.” 

“Yes, daughter,” he replied, and as 
he stepped to the door he stopped to 
listen again for the distant sound. 

The occupants of this household were 
this father and two grown sons and 
two grown daughters. 

“I was just listening,” said the father, 
“to the song of the hounds, and both 
dogs are evidently sounding on a track 
that is leading in to the Aliso.” 

“IT hope,” remarked one of the young 
men, that they are on the track of the 
long tail that lives over there, as we 
must get him before he tires of deer 
meat and takes a colt or a calf for a 
change. Those pesky varmints destroy 
more deer than all the hunters!” 

“Well,” replied the brother, “I’d en- 
joy a run this bright night as much as 
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if it were daylight; so, after supper, 
we'll just throw leather on the saddle 
horses and go. We must not neglect 
to take along the yoke to bring back 
the dogs, as we can not afford to spend 
the whole night shooting cats and what 
not out of trees. We must attend the 
rodeo tomorrow and probably it will re- 
quire a few days to get all our cattle 
back on the range. Don’t forget your 
‘Pop,’ Bud, as old Sport and Drive 
never fail to tree.” 

After supper one belted on a revolver 
and the two boys walked out to the 
barn. The father slowly followed and 
he occasionally stopped to listen for 
the song of the hounds, but it had com- 
pletely died away in the cafion and 
deep gullied labyrinths of the Aliso. 

The boys and horses came out of the 
barn on a run, and the horses, with 
heads high, indicated that they, too, 
were eager for the chase. The riders 
quickly leaped into the saddles and 
soon disappeared along the trail that 
wound away among the wide spread- 
ing oaks of the narrow valley. The 
aged man was proud of those boys and 
their temperate, upright and industri- 
ous traits of character. Even their 
hackamores, quirts and riatas were of 
their own making, and no better horse- 
men ever rode the ranges of the Sierra 
Madra Del Sur. 

The aged man hesitated a moment 
and then slowly walked past the barn 
and ascended alongside the vineyard 
fence. The ascent was greater when 
he left the cleared ground for winding 
between the bushes of manzanita and 
scrub oak. He finally paused on the 
summit of a hill, about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, and listening, he 
plainly heard the song of the hounds. 

“Go it, Sport! Hang on, Drive!” he 
yelled. “There you go with Sport oc- 
casionally calling for scent, indicating 
that he is taking a cut-off while the 
regular yip, yip of Drive tell to the 
world that he is on a hot track. There. 
Oh hark! Just listen to that long, 
moaning howl from Drive! I know all 
about it. He is sitting down and with 
nose pointed straight up is lamenting 
the fact that the varmint has_ back- 
tracked and he, poor fellow, has lost 
time. That is no lion track and no 
bob cat track—it is nothing but a cun- 
ning, backtracking old fox! 

“There! Hurray for Sport! He has 
cut it off and is running hot with Drive 
answering the call and going to him! 
Now for the fun!” The old man stood 
erect and waved his cane in the air as 
he yelled: ‘Listen at ’em go! It will be 
a tree for him within a minute! MHur- 
ray for the best two dogs that ever hit 
a trail!” 

The soft breeze drew down off the 
mountain and caused the gray lock of 
the man to apparently partake of the 
excitement. Unmindful of all else but 
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the chase, he stood trembling and lis- 
tening for that song of all songs—the 
song of the hound. 

“There, there! Did you hear that 
bark from Sport? There! That was 
from Drive! The trailing has ended! 
Not another sound, and I know! They 
are circling the tree to be sure the an- 
imal has not jumped out. They will 
make three circles, each getting larger, 
and when they are satisfied they will 
return to that tree and sing the chorus. 
They never lie. Drive’s grandfather 
never lied to me, and Drive will tell the 
truth to my boys. Hoopee! There they 
talk! He is right there in that tree, 
and it is a cunning, backtracking old 
fox, too! Bang! It is all over. Only 
one shot, and that is all a boy of mine 
needs! That was a great run! A fine 
opera and oh! what a song! That deep, 
melodious voice of Sport, mingled with 
the sharp, ‘tremulous falsetto of Drive 
—and the setting of the stage with its 
bright moonlight and—ah!——” 

A hand was gently 
shoulder and the 
daughter exclaimed: 

“Papa! Oh, Papa! What are you do- 
ing away up here on this hill? I heard 
your voice down at the house! My 
dear old papa, you are trembling and 
excited!” 

“Yes, daughter,” he replied, “I have 
enjoyed a grand chase and it was well 
worth the climb, even if it turned out 
to be nothing but a cunning, backtrack- 
ing old fox!” 

“How do you know that it was a fox, 
papa?” asked the young woman, as she 
disentangled the gray locks that had 
been so laughingly kissed by the moun- 
tain breeze. 

“Because, daughter, I translated the 
song of the hound. I have listened to 
it and translated each note as sung by 
that particular family of hounds for 
three generations. Because of that, I 
am prepared to convict that varmint on 
ex-parte evidence and without the cor- 
pus falicti being established of being 
nothing but a fox—a cunning, back- 
tracking old fox!” 

“There,” laughingly replied the girl, 
“take my arm and we may beat the 
boys home.” 

Slowly and carefully they descended 
the hill, and at the house the old man 
lingered to again drink in the beauty 
of the night scene, and then retired for 
a quiet sleep to relax his nerves. 

When the boys arrived the sister ex- 
plained to them about their father 
climbing the hill, and how he declared 
it was a fox. 

“How did he 
asked one. 

“Because he said Drive 
sage back that he could translate,” 
replied. 

“Oh, yes; I remember that was when 
the thing backtracked on the ridge,” 


placed on his 


soft voice of his 


know it was a fox?” 
sent a mes- 
she 
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replied the other boy. ‘You can't fool 
daddy.”’ 

The boys retired 
late writing to a 
friend that 
a mask in a trench of a European bat- 
tlefield, Before she retired she took a 
peep into her father’s room, and as the 
lamplight partly disturbed his slumbers 
and he mur- 


and the sister sat 


gentleman 
wearing 


up quite 


who at time was 


she smilingly retired 
mured: 

“It was nothing but a cunning, back- 
tracking old fox!” 


Calif. ADDISON M. POWELL. 


The Outing of My Life. 


“Double a and you double 
the the 
mentary way my friend C, A. 


framed his invitation to a deer hunt by 


pleasure 


was very compli- 


Pettijohn 


enjoyment” 


automobile, and needless to say I ac- 
cepted gratefully. And when he _ pa- 
roléd his bet and invited Jim Goodwin 


and Ray Downie to take a hack at our 
prospective joy melon I was delighted. 
For the amenities of life that can evade 
the combined efforts of a first-class 
lawyer, a versatile editor and a plucky 
worth digging 


the kind that 


deputy sheriff are not 
up—and certainly ire 
we were going prospecting for. 

1 was deer we were after. the big- 
eared mule the Rockies. 
That we were going to get them was a 
foregone conclusion, for we were going 
Pet- 
can round up mules where there 
any: Jim’s .401 automatic is even 


not 


species of 


into a country infested with them. 
tijohn 
aren't 
more efficacious than his scissors, and 
Ray never went after anything that he 


didn’t get, be it man, mule or moon- 
shine whisky. So the prospect looked 
good. There were doin’s ahead! My 


enjoyment began at the very start. 
Our Presperation 

Creek, which we un- 

toward incident by way of the Sans Poil 


destination was 


reached without 


ferry on the Columbia River, then up 
Sans Poil River Valley to our perma- 


nent camp, The tent was set up facing 
an enormous basaltic boulder, which 
reflected the heat of the fire built at its 
base directly into the tent. Wood and 
water were plentiful and we had swamp 
beds fit for Americans 
means too good for kings! 

Jim suits me as a cook, 
He 
our 


hay good 
which 

Jim cooked. 
and he found a certain joy in it. 
likewise, an trail to 
way, of course, thru 
stomachs. My woman folk say that’s 
the only way. Needless to say, our cup 
full, and we slept like tired chil- 


found, easy 


hearts, by our 


was 
dren. 

The morning we 
Petty and Ray going northward, 
and I to the south of camp. Petty was 
deer, but the 


forces, 
Jim 


next split 


the only cne to see a 
range was too long to effectively con- 
nect. But we all had a good walk, bet- 
ter supper and best sleep. 


We combined forces next morning 
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and hunted the northward stretch of 
country. One of the boys broke both 
hind legs of a coyote at 278 stepped 


paces, and we hung up his hide, Sepa- 
rating so as to quarter the ground more 
carefully I jumped small does, 
knocking one down at the third of the 
four shots I fired; but even with Ray’s 
help I could not find her. One of the 
other boys jumped a bunch of six, two 
of them being large bucks, but got no 
Petty ran onto a bear in his win- 
cavity burrowed under the 


two 


shot. 
ter den, a 























LLOYD 
MINN., 


FINDSEN, AN 11-YEAR-OLD 
30Y, WITH HIS FIRST CHICKEN, 


STAPLES, 








butt of a big windfall but the 
brush too thick to shoot. Ray 
jumped two other deer without getting 
a shot. The jinx had evidently been 
working overtime, and the prospective 
value of liver rose some 500 per cent. 
All the same, whistled cheerfully, 
and Jim consolingly put in best 
licks in the culinary depar‘ment, 

The next day I found not even fresh 
sign on the south range, Ray pottering 
about camp. But late in the evening 
Jim’s .401 began talking somewhere up 
on the east side of the creek. It 
a doe, and coming in by way of Jack- 
Canon they—Jim and Petty— 
bagged another, a four-point, We had 
quite a time getting the latter out: it 
took our combined efforts to do it by 
sundown. Some rough country, that 
Jackass Cafion! 

The next day it rained, and altho we 
took an afternoon’s hunt when it partly 
cleared up, the fog was too dense, and 


tree, 


was 


we 
his 


was 


ass 





we saw nothing. Tuesday Jim and | 
syndicated a nice mule doe out of a 
bunch of three that we jumped, the 
distance being over 250 yards. We 
fired shells enough in doing it to bring 
Petty onto the scene of the bombard- 
ment with the fear that there had been a 
Boche invasion. He was inclined to be 
sarcastically reproachful, volunteering 
the gratuitous information that shells 
cost 7 cents apiece! Petty is a one- 
shot man at game. Jim and I are in 
another class entirely. But we forgave 
him when he helped to hang up our 
meat, even growing a little tenderness 
for him when he was good enough to 
comment admiringly on the range at 
which we had connected. 


The next day was the last of the 
open reason, and it proved a_ blank. 
Altho we hunted faithfully enough to 
work up an appetite nearly good 
enough for the extra good and over- 
bounteous dinner that Jim got up for 
a last spasm, we never saw a deer. 


Three deer in a two weeks’ outing of 
four men may not loom up very big in 
the results column of some folk’s esti- 


mation; but you can take it from me 
that, measured by the incidental fun 
and good fellowship attendant on their 
getting, they outweighed many _ hun- 
dredfold the possible limit bag ob- 
tained by churlish selfishness and 
greed. For it is not all of hunting to 


kill, any more than to fish is the sum 
total of fishing. I have taken many’s 
the outing in varying company: encom- 
the full bag limit more than 
once; but the recollection of them all 
pales before the remembrance of the 
all too short days when I last hunted 
mule deer in the royal company of Jim, 


passed 


Petty and Ray, up on Presperation 
Creek, CHAS. E. MYERS. 
Washington. 


Would Blacklist Game Law 
Violaters. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your cam- 
paign in the interest of game protec- 
tion is indeed a good and timely move 
in the right direction. All game laws 
are more or less beneficial, but all are 
violated, just as are all other laws. The 
fact that some one commits murder or 
robs a bank as an individual is no ar- 
gument in favor of repealing the laws 
that make such deeds a crime. Of 
course there are men who shoot out of 
season, who shoot female deer, and 
catch 5-inch trout when the law says 6 
inches is the limit. Also there is the 
despicable “game-hog’” who shoots 20 
or more birds in a day when the law 
specifies the limit as 15. 

I have an idea that if put into law 
and practice would most assuredly have 
a beneficial influence on this breed of 
swine. If anyone is found guilty of 
wilfully violating the game laws—in ad- 
dition to making him pay the usual fine 











—take away his hunting license and do 
not grant him another for two years. 


Keep a blacklist of all such violators 
and punish anyone who grants a li- 
cense to a violator of the game law. 
Then at the end of the two years of 
grace allow him one more chance and 
if he is caught breaking over the traces 
again put him on a permanent black- 
list and don’t allow him another license. 
That is outlaw him for all time. I am 
starting this law in this state through 
a competent attorney and the state as- 
sembly. LEN WHITTEMORE. 
Calif. 


A Plea From Montana. 


Editor Outdoor  Life:—Will 
kindly suggest some method whereby 
the sportsmen of Montana can get to- 
gether in efficient co-operation for the 
preservation of the game in this state? 
Conditions here are growing more and 
more discouraging, and unless 
thing is done quickly, it 
lastingly too late! 


you 


some- 


will be ever 


When I first came here, twenty-four 
years ago, game was plentiful: Deer 
in hundreds, antelope in thousands, 
with other species in proportion. Now 
it has all practically vanished from 
this section (Southeast Montana) and 
will likewise disappear in other sec- 


tions unless better laws enacted 
and enforced—for its protection. There 
are still many deer, some bears, moun- 
tain lions and a few goats in the west- 
ern part of the state, but they will all 
go in a few years if something is not 
done quickly, 

Our laws are practically dead letters 
from lack of enforcement—and would 
be only partly efficient if they were 
obeyed. We need better, more prac- 
tical and sensible legislation, backed 
by the co-operation of all—not merely 
a fraction—of our sportsmen. I am 
sure the sentiment of our people is all 
right, but we don’t know how to go 
about it. We lack initiative, each of 
us waiting to let the other fellow begin 


are 


it, but all willing to do our bit once 
we get started. 
For instance, we are all in favor of 


a bag limit of two deer and one bear 
per season and endorse your bear pro- 
duction bill. If you can help start us 
on the right trail we'll get there with 
both feet! 

I am enclosing $5.00 as a contribu- 
tion to your campaign fund for the 
betterment of game conditions thruout 
the whole country and am willing to 
help further in any way I can. 

Mont. ROY WILLIAMS. 

We question the lack of initiative 
among sportsmen of Mr. Williams’ 
type. The above letter shows that the 
writer himself possesses it to a suffi- 
cient degree to not only start the ball 
rolling, but to judiciously guide and 
sustain its speed. 
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What Montana needs is a state game 
association, organized not by mere leg- 
islative job-hunters, but by actual 
sportsmen who in conventions shall 
frame consistent game and 
mand their enactment. 

If Mr. Williams will make thru two 
or three papers in each section of his 
state a plain, earnest appeal to fellow- 


laws de- 


sportsmen to get together and form 
such an association, his labors’ will 
bear fruit. Fix a day and date for 


such meeting at some designated cen- 
tral point in the state, conveniently ac- 
cessible to the sportsmen and be on the 
ground at the time appointed. No mat- 
ter if only half a dozen are in attend- 
at the first the 
Once organized 


ance meeting: idea is 


to make a start. even 
tho by less than a dozen men—the pro- 
ject will grow rapidly. Just a little ac- 
tion, friend Williams, and the big talk 
afterward. 
in your state will gladly give you all 
And Outdoor 


Every reputable newspaper 


the necessary publicity. 


Life, like the Dutchman’s wife in the 
old camp fire story, will help all she 
can.—Editor. 

It Reminded Him. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I’ve read Mr. 
Zane Grey’s two articles in Outdoor 
Life: “Colorado Trails,” with much 
interest. First, because I lived on, in 


and around Trapper’s Lake for nearly 
twelve years. From there on down to 
Meeker, at Buford—or rather 
Beaver Creek—Hugh Jones and I ran 
a tourist joint. I knew Lost Solar and 
the Williams Fork, the 
way, the Derbies, and every game trail 
from the Divide to Sleepy Cat. I lived 
with Sam Himes, Billy Gibson, Old 
Fitz at Marvine Creek, Dan Frost and 
all the White River “habitants.” Back 
in ’10 I used to “do” that country for 
Ed Cave of Recreation. I’ve got some 
heads hanging the 
store that came from in 
the real old days. I 
license issued in 
home, but that 
in there. 

I’ve counted 67 sheep in one 
over in the Derbies, and many’s the big 
tear it out up around 
I've taken a 6%4-pound 


over on 


Devil’s Cause- 


up here in 
“out there’ 
guide’s 
out 


dandy 
have a 
1908 somewhere 
was long after I went 
bunch 


ram I’ve made 


the Causeway. 


rainbow out of the White, and one af- 
ternoon. in between Missouri Park and 
Fitz’s place, I took five trout that 
wouldn’t begin to go into a 30-pound 
creel, 

Mr. Grey speaks of finding an old 


boat in Big Fish Lake. I helped build 
that boat, caulked it and snaked it up 


the gulch four miles, where we chris- 
tened it the “E Bar X,” with a bottle 


of Bass ale (now practically extinct). 

The fish up there in Big Fish are 
peculiar. I have several 4-pounders 
mounted, but I always caught my best 
creels with a good big bass fly and a 





$29 


gold or silver spinner, casting off the 
inlet. There’s a picture, too, page 
this issue, of a raft in a lake (not Mr. 
Grey’s article). Is not that photo by 
Mr. Backus taken at little Lake o’ th’ 
Woods, in between Trapper’s and Big 
Fish? I think it I built 
that raft, if it is. 
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is, and I know 


I've hunted horses up around Picket 


Pin park under Baldy and seen bear, 
wolf and elk, not counting deer, in an 
afternoon—no_ gun! I've stood on 


Beaver Creek at that famous gaime 
crossing up the gulch, and in spring, 
with the snow off the hillsides. count- 


ed hundreds of deer 


into the high places. 


feeding back up 


I've seen the “open season” open 
back in the parks and _ heard rifles 
crack until it sounded like a busy day 
on the West Front. In twelve years | 
saw game dwindle out there, for no 
reason on earth, to my way of think- 
ing, except the killing of does. But 
there is equally no reason why the 
game shouldn’t come back. 

When I first went in there was no 
road for the last fifteen miles, just 
trail. Then came the road, and the last 
summer I visited the White ('12, it 
was) I met an auto some half way up 
to Himes—the “E Bar X” of old, the 
“Elk Lodge” of the Whitney ad in your 


columns, 
What a gorgeous 
in the old days! 


country that was, 
Just the other night 
I was reading, with delight, 
Sabin’s “Kit Carson 
that he crossed 
down 


Edwin L 
Days.’ To think 
North Park on 
the White in the 
must it been 


from 
and over into 
30s! What 
indeed! Old Gilley, 
father, and other grandpas of 
the early days used to sit around the 
fire winter nights 
their battles with the Indians back in 
the coming into the coun- 
try, the settlers had at places to lower 
their the 


early 
then, 
Himes’ 


have 


man Sam 


and tell us about 


‘70s, when, 


wagons over rim rocks. 

I wonder if Mr. the 
rock slides on the far side of Big Fish 
Lake? | 
around the bug holes. Ticklish 
too! Old man Bill McNamee, 
“bached” about just above the ranger’s 


Grey climbed 


used to, prospecting up 
work, 
who 
station above Marvine Creek on a 16) 
he took up a long time ago (fine fish 
pipe 
used 


ing stretch in there) used to 
dream nights about the 
to wash out up 
predict that 
would kick a bunch o’ nuggets outa th 


“color” he 
around Trapper’s and 


some day some—tourist 
bare ground! 


I fear, tho, I’ve kept long 
I am glad that so vaunted a deep sea 
fisherman as Mr, Grey felt ill at 
with a White River trout, and that 


sights and sounds and 


you over 
ease 
the 
very bigness of 
a soul-gripping country got hold of his 
might tell back 
when the quakers have become yellow 


pulse. [ him to go 


splotches against the spruce: when the 
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heights and gulches are shrouded and 
silent; believe me, it’s some place to 
be around then! 

I think you’ve built a bully magazine 


and wish to congratulate you on its 
progress. T. N. BUCKINGHAM. 
Tenn. 


The Slaughter (?) of Game by 
Sportsmen in the Cassiar. 

We are in receipt of an interesting 
communication written by J. F. Call- 
breath of Telegraph Creek, B. C., and 
Powhatan Robinson of 
killing of 


It seems 


addressed to 
New York, concerning 
game in the Cassiar District. 
that Mr. Robinson, who has hunted in 
that country, wrote a letter to his old- 
time outfitter, Mr. Callbreath, asking 
for enlightenment on phases of 
the contention of one of Outdoor Life’s 
contributors as appearing in our July, 
1917, issue, Mr. Callbreath replied, 
and his letter is so full of valuable in- 
formation that we append it herewith. 
We take this means, also, of thanking 
Mr. Robinson for allowing us the priv- 
ilege of publishing it: 


the 


some 


Dear Mr. Robinson:—I also read the 
letter on the slaughter of game in the 
District, which appeared in 
Life. I note that the author 
the Cassiar as a_ slaughter 
house on account of the 
game killed here by big game hunters 
each year. As a matter of fact, the 
great increase of game in the Cassiar 
the past few years is due entirely to 
the big game hunters, and for every 
head killed by them at least ten of its 
kind is This is especially true 
of the sheep and caribou. 

To prove this statement I will go 
back to 1895, the year Jack Stone 
hunted here and produced the Stone 
sheep: The Indians were then living 
the Indian mode of life. They came 
from their beaver and bear hunts in 
May or early June, living on salmon 
and drying as many as they required 
for their winter use. They would com- 
plete their salmon drying by the last 
part of July when many would start 
for their fox trapping grounds and all 
would get away by early August. 
They would take their entire family 
and dogs (and believe me, they had 
some dogs). All hands packed—dogs, 
children and all—with tea and tobacco 
them until they re- 
have these), and 
sugar if possible, and as much rice 
and flour as they could pack, general- 
ly enough to last them until they 
their hunting grounds, When 
there it meat 


Cassiar 
Outdoor 
classes 

number of 


saved. 


to last 
(they must 


enough 
turned 


reached 
they 
until Christmas. 

commenced killing at 
and hides to dry while the 
the caribou 


once arrived was 
straight 

They 
the meat 
weather was good 
were fat. As the season 
they prospected the mountains for fox 
killed for bait. 


once, 


and 
advanced 


signs and 
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To feed a family of Indians and 
their band of dogs for months in the 
mountains takes some meat, It was a 
common thing for one family to kill 
from thirty to fifty caribou in one fall. 
The same thing would apply to sheep, 
if they were trapping fox on a sheep 
mountain. 

This, as you know, is all changed 
To outfit the big game hunters 
leaving here (Telegraph Creek) the 
middle of August all the Indians are 
employed as guides, cooks and packers, 
or at least all that are any good. They 
out from forty to fifty days at 
good wages. After the hunt, say about 
the middle of October, some will go 
for a fox hunt with their families. 
Many leave their families in town and 
two men go together, generally to the 
same mountain, where they have 
hunted sheep or caribou and have seen 
fox signs. I have known sportsmen to 
lay off a day in the mountains to al- 
low their men to cache meat to use as 
bait when they returned for their trap- 
ping. Of course, having hunted here 
yourself, you know that this frequent- 
ly is done. 

The most two sportsmen could kill, 
were they to take the limit, would be 
four sheep and six caribou, a total of 
ten head. Four outfits of Indians liv- 
ing the Indian mode of life would kill 
(if we take the lower estimates, thirty 
head) one hundred and twenty head. 
As there are four men employed with 
every party of two sportsmen, it 
doesn’t take much of a lead pencil to 
figure it out. 

The Indians are living on store grub, 
and dried meat is a food almost un- 
known to them now. 

These figures are most conservative 
and are borne out by the fact that 
sheep, and especially caribou, are 
largely on the increase. A few years 
ago an epidemic of lump jaw killed off 
some of the sheep, but they are on the 
increase—perhaps not aS much so as 
the caribou. 

To return to the Indian mode of life: 
After their return to the village about 
the New Year they would live on dry 
salmon until March, when they would 


now, 


are 


go for the spring bear hunt, They 
hunted them as much for food as for 
the skins. They are seldom hunted 


at all now. With the proceeds of their 
hunting trips and other employment 
made necessary to complete the sea- 
son’s transport by August to have the 
horses available for sportsmen, 
the Indians are now living more the 
white man’s mode of life. I question 
whether it is good for Mr. Injun, but 
it certainly is good for the game. 
Instead of the sportsmen making a 
slaughter house out of the Cassiar 
they are doing just the opposite. They 
have taught the Indian that by con- 
serving the game they have given the 
country one of its very best assets. 


pack 





Only the other day an Indian return- 
ing from hunting rabbits ran onto two 
moose within one mile of town. He 
shot one and let the other go. Fancy 
that happening twenty years ago, 

J. F. CALLBREATH. 

British Columbia, 

Note:—We believe that Mr. Call- 
breath has presented the situation in 
the Cassiar District just as it exists. 
A superficial survey of the British 
Columbia game fields is not apt to be 
very accurate. Large bags of game 
taken from an immense area by a doz- 
en sportsmen each year look big in 
print, but they really spell nothing as 
regards the Cassiar District of British 
Columbia, where such hunting by such 
sportsmen, instead of being a slaught- 
er, in reality diverts the natives from 
the real slaughter of this game. As 
Mr. Callbreath says, before the sports- 
men hunted there, the natives were 
hunting and trapping for themselves 
most all the year long. Now they are 
out on a hunting trip for an average 
of six weeks each year (during which 
time they do not slaughter game), and 
a great part of the balance of ten and 
a half months of the year they are 
either kept busy at other work, pre- 
paring for the fall hunting trips of the 
sportsmen, or in spending the money 
received each year as a result of this 
work. Of course, while we agree 
thoroly with everything that Mr. Call- 
breath says, yet we feel that the large 
present game bags allowed in _ the 
Cassiar District, in Yukon Territory 
and in Alaska, would stand some trim- 
ming and still remain large enough to 
well repay a big game hunter for 
spending the present necessary $2,000 
or $3,000 for a trip there and two or 
more months of his valuable time.— 
Editor. 





Where Credit Is Due. 


In a recent letter from Mr. C. A. 
Mowry of Spokane, Wash., we are ad- 
vised that two of the photographs used 
in the illustration of a contribution in 
our February issue by Harry L. Dilla- 
way entitled “Shooting Ptarmigan in 
Alaska,” credit for which photographs 
was ascribed by the author to A. Cur- 


tis, were thru error credited to him 
(Mr. Curtis). Mr. Mowry’s statement 
is: 


“These particular photographs 
were taken in the field by Mr. Har- 
ry W. Marsh of Wallace, Idaho, and 
myself in the fall of 1912.” 





Watch Dog of the Aeroplanes. 

From Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, 
state ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
we learn that the ringneck pheasant 
“has developed a helpful aversion for 
bombing airships and is on guard 
against them, night and day. He can 
hear these machines long before they 
become audible to the human ear.” 
Still another reason for not indulging 
in wholesale slaughter of our game. 
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Instinct and Habit vs. Reason and 
Memory. 

In a former issue of Outdoor Life I 
found much of interest in perusing the 
article “Instinct vs. Reason,” by Rob- 
ert Page Lincoln. 

It is not my intention to in any way 
criticise his article, but to add some- 
thing from my own experience and 
viewpoint, based upon observation cov- 
ering many years. Webster has de- 
fined what instinct and reason are. We 
usually consider instinct as applying to 
animals, fowls, birds and_ possibly 
fishes; while reason in man takes the 
place of instinct in animal, ete. To dif- 
ferentiate between the two is very dif- 
ficult, especially when we try to prove 
that instinct may in some cases come 
from an undefined sense of reasoning. 

To a close observer, much may have 
come to his attention that some might 
term reason, instinct, memory, habit, 
cunning, etc. The homing tendency, or 
say habit or instinct in animals, fowls, 
and birds is remarkable. How a hom- 
ing pigeon, turned loose for the first 
time, will usually find its way home to 
the dovecote, a long distance away, is 
difficult to understand—in fact, we do 
not know and cannot explain. In 
most all domesticated animals—cats, 
dogs, horses, cattle, pigs, etc.—there 
are authenticated instances of home- 
coming that are almost beyond the 
realms of belief. Of the migration of 
fowls and birds there is much we 
not know. There are instances related, 
coming from sources that are reliable, 
of the same pair of robins returning to 
the same tree to nest, year after year; 


al- 


do 


and of a pair of wrens, after the migra- 
tion to the south, returning in the 
spring to the identical old gourd that 
has been a nesting place for them for 
years; this was known from some iden- 
tifying feature in one or the other of 
the little warblers—by a disabled foot, 
a peculiar droop in a wing or by a very 
unusual discoloration of a feather. How 
this can be, that a tiny pair of wrens 
may return from a long migration to 
the identical nest of a previous year, 
we do not know. They may not always 
do so, but I really believe they often do. 
“Chickens come home to roost” is an 
adage that we all have heard. This 
may be partly attributable to habit. 

The busy bee when laden with honey 








makes a bee line for the place where 
the same is stored for the winter’s use, 
thus giving not only a striking instance 
of the homing instinct, but of “prepar- 
edness”—of which we read so much 
now in regarc to our national defense. 

For over half a century I have won- 
dered at the flight of wild geese as they 
migrate to the south in the fall and 
northward in the _ spring-time. How 
they fly with a leader in front, with 
two lines, usually a long one and a 
shorter one, extending wedge-shaped to 
the rear. It is supposed they assume 
this peculiar position to have less re- 
sistance from the air the stronger ones 
in front, to part the atmosphere, and 
then others behind to still further take 
advantage of the divided atmospheric 
resistance. 

Usually they are as certain of their 
course as the mariner is with his relia- 
ble compass, but let them once become 
lost or confused in their flight—gener- 
ally it is indicated by the “‘honks” given 
in an unusual or peculiar note—and 
iuey are “all at sea.” 

Quails, like chickens, usually roost in 
the same locality, unless frequently dis- 
turbed, when they are driven to other 
roosting grounds for safety. Often 
when hunting quails in the fall I would 
see some weedy place where the birds 
were in the habit of roosting, and pos- 
sibly would scare up a covey about sun- 
down that would fly a half mile distant 
to the accustomed roosting place. 

Again, we see the cunning of animals 
frequently displayed, often by birds. 
Many a time as a boy when plowing I 
have disturbed the 
the nest where she was setting, and she 
would flutter, hobble and manage to get 
me away from the vicinity of the nest; 
then she could fly as well as any bird. 

How rabbits will circle and return to 
the “form” from which they were start- 
ed in an effort to throw the dog off the 
scent. I well recall an incident that 
happened to me near fifty years ago. | 
was out hunting for squirrels, rabbits, 


mother bird from 


quail and small game, and had stopped 
to rest. While doing so the dog scared 
a rabbit from a nearby tree top, which 
It started off at full 
pursuit. I 


was blown down. 
speed with the dog in hot 
watched and waited and by 
rabbit came back over the 
ran thru the same tree top 


and by the 
same trail, 
and took a 


straight line in an opposite direction; a 
little later the dog came back on the 
trail and followed hot-foot after the rab- 
bit. I thought the rabbit was gone for 
good, but in a little while it returned 
on the back track; this time it did not 
go under the tree top, but near it, and 
passed on beyond. I left wondering at 
the cunning of the animal to throw the 
dog off the trail. 

There are numerous instances where 
animals seem to display a sense of rec- 
ollection or memory that is remarkable. 
Horses may be driven over a strange 
highway and turned up a certain road 
or lane, and months afterwards, if sim- 
ilarly driven over the same road, they 
will show a marked 
off at the same place when the natural 
thing to do would be to the 
straight road ahead. 

In my own experience I once noted 
something that made me stop to think 
and wonder if animals, fowls and birds 


inclination to turn 


follow 


can recall happenings, or remember oc- 
currences, 

One spring I was visiting a cousin of 
mine and in the morning we started to 
bottoms for a duck hunt. As we 
the barn he his 
flock of turkeys, calling my attention to 


that 


the 


passed showed me 


one fine gobbler—one of several 


had been hatched from wild turkey eggs 
placed under domesticated turkeys. It 
beautiful he told 
that gobbler did not roost with the oth- 


Was a fowl, and mit 


ers in the apple trees, but always would 
the hogs at 


roost on the highest place it cculd find, 


eat with night and would 


which happened to be the top of the 
big barn. 

That night when we returned it was 
dark, but the moon was shining and I 
thought of the gobbler and noticed it 
was not where my cousin Charley had 
told me in the morning it roosted. | 


called his attention to its absence from 
its accustomed place and he could not 
account for it as he always expected to 
We 
had supper, recalled the 


find it there at night. went to the 


house, experi 
ences of the day and thought no more 
of the gobbler. 

Next morning I 
around before breakfast 


was wandering 


and happened 
to go into the garden. It was surround 


ed by an ordinary picket fence and 


there was the gobbler, making frantic 
efforts to get out by running along the 





fence, sticking its head between the 
pickets and doing its utmost to join the 
other turkeys in the orchard. Knowing 
it could fly, I after it, trying to 


make it jump or fly over the fence, but 


ran 


to no purpose; finally I opened the gate 


and drove it out. 

When Charley came to breakfast, I 
told him that was a nice tale he had 
told me about the gobbler: that I had 
found it in the garden and tried to 
make it fly over the fence and it could 


not, and I had to drive it thru the gate. 
He then told me that when the turkeys 
small the 
quarrelsome and would fight the others, 


were one in question was 
so they had clipped its wing and put it 
in the garden, keeping it there for days 
at a time to keep it away from the oth 


er turkeys. During its captivity it had 


tried, possibly hundreds of times, to 
fly over the fence and could not do so 
Now the gobbler remembered the ex 
perience of other days, knew it could 
not scale the picket fence and would 
not try, tho when out of the inclosurs 
would and could fly over any barn or 
orchard-tree in the country. Was this 


habit, recollection or what? 
Afterward Charley sent me that partic 
ular gobbler as a Thanksgiving present, 
und judging from its toughness I might 
the age 


we should 


memory, 


have concluded it was past 
when it could fly; but 
not question the age of a gift horse nei 


the age of a Thanksgiving 


since 


ther should 


turkey ever be questioned, especiall) 
when it has been a present. But this 
particular one I now recall, and feel jus- 
tified in the belief that it must have 
been one liberated from the Ark, and 


had scratched up the seeds of original 
sin around the base of Mount Ararat. 
big 
the 
when 


have 
cunning dis 
following 
I have 


Often in hunting game I 
interested in 
played Many 
the tracks of a deer in the snow 


would 


been 
iimes 


found the animal make a circle 


and and lie down within sight 


and hearing of where it had previously 


return 


passed, in order to watch for any dan 
ger that might arise from following the 
trail. I have seen instances where the 
ruse has worked to perfection and the 
And 


I have seen 


animal had taken alarm and fled. 
often in 


them 


hunting for moose 
circle in order to 


the call 


make a wide 


scent danger when coming to 
of the guide’s birch-bark horn. 

This the 
persons 
standing 
same purpose, and as well, as does the 
have 


brings me to tendency of 
getting 


them 


and their reason 


frequently to 


lost 
not the 
animals and fowls. I 
heard men that 
lose them, but I am not 
belief. A knowledge of the coun- 
observation and being on the 


instinct of 
could 


some assert you 


not inclined to 
this 
try, close 
alert may keep one frequently from be- 
ing lost in an unknown forest or in the 
but I believe 
I have 


elsewhere, 
few of us are immune from it. 
seen old guides and hunters lost, and 


mountains or 
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While some of them may have been 
averse to acknowledging it, yet I knew 
from the unusual gait and from various 
other indications that they were lost. 
We heard of the Indian who 
straggled into the camp of some hunt- 


have 


ers and when asked if he were lost an- 
“Indian no lost: here—te- 


I believe it probable that In- 


swered: me 
pee lost.” 
dians and nomads who wander from 
place to place from infancy and have no 


settled home, possibly are difficult to 


lose. Col. Roosevelt, in his writings of 
his hunt in Africa, tells of an incident 
where members of one tribe were vis- 


iting another one some distance away; 
they returned home they forgot 
a child, a boy some five or six years of 
age, absence 
for 


when 


did not discover his 


time 


and 


some afterwards—cr if they 








WE COURTSEY, AND LIKEWISE BOW 


\ pair of Indian-made, hair seal moccasins pre 
sented by Herbert Lee of Tenakee, Alaska, to the 
editor of Outdoor Life—an idea in bed room foot 
wear 





did, thought he would remain with the 
friendly tribe. Later, the little fellow 
missed his people and slipped away aft- 
er them and had to travel thru a track- 
less wilderness to which he was an ut- 
ter stranger, was compelled to pass the 
night among the 
the forests, but next day found his peo- 
ple at home miles distant—surely a re- 


alone wild beasts of 


markable experience! We might ex- 
pect this in some animals, but for a 
child such a story seems without the 


bounds of credence, 


I have myself as a 
Much of my 
strange countries after big 
in the company 


never regarded 


very good woodsman. 
hunting in 
game has been always 
of a guide who knew the country, and 
in whom I reposed confidence to get me 
safely back to camp; thus usually I 
have not relied on myself and been on 
the alert, 

Some time since I went into a large 


store in St. Louis, covering all of or 





practically a whole block; I paid no at- 
tention to where I was, and _ finally 
emerged onto a street different from 
where I went in: the day was cloudy 
and I was as thoroly lost as tho I had 
been in the forests of New Brunswick; 
however, it did not take me long to get 
my bearings once more, 

This brings up the disposition fre- 
quently of lost persons to travel in a 
circle when in a wilderness with no 
path, stream or trail for a guide. Once 
a friend and I were hunting together; 
it commenced to and we con- 
cluded to return to camp. We had left 
the cook there and told him to blow the 
occasionally, which he did, but 
inside the tent, and so we could 
not locate the of the sound, 
and wandered around in a circle for a 
considerable time before we arrived at 
Why this tendency to move in 
been explained by some 
who attribute it to the fact that one in 
walking steps farther with one 
than the other, which in time will cause 
a complete circle to be covered. There 
may be some truth in this theory; it 
seems plausible at least. In my own 
experience I have noted something that 
may have a bearing on the circle move- 
ment; others may have noted the same 


snow 


horn 
from 
direction 


camp. 
a circle has 


foot 


thing, but my theory has worked itself 
out thru my own observation. 
Frequently when going from my ot- 
fice to the postoffice, located some six 
blocks north and blocks 
when in a hurry, I would think that the 
diagonally from 
and 


two east, 


streets ran somewhat 
due north and south or 
as the case might be, and many a time 
I have been obsessed with the idea that 
I must cross the streets diagonally to 
reach my objective point the quickest, 


east west 


and to offset the idea that the streets 
were not laid out according the com- 
pass. From noting this so often I have 


given it careful thought and close ob- 


servation, and I am led to believe that 
frequently when a person is lost, with 


nothing to guide him what ever-—such 
as a trail or road or stream or moun- 
tain range—he becomes confused. Usu- 


ally he will think he knows the direc- 
tion of the camp, some point 
away ahead and off to the right or left 
In his anxiety to 


say to 


as the case may be. 
get there, having in mind, says, that the 
camp is a and to the right, he 
starts, ever bearing or turning to the 
right, aiming to reach there by the 
nearest and most direct line; he does 
not realize what he is doing, and final- 
ly in his wanderings, ever keeping to 
the right, he makes a complete circle. 
In my opinion it is a question of 
mental effort to reach some distant 
point, more than the physical fact of 
stepping farther with one foot than the 
other. I would often circle, when in a 
hurry to reach the postoffice, or my 
residence, or some other point, if the 
streets did not keep me walking in a 


head 











When in and 


line. 
walking deliberately, this desire to bear 
to the right or left does not possess 
me; but the moment I get in a hurry, 
and feel that I must use haste, then it 
is that the desire is ever present, and I 


direct no hurry 


think the streets tend away from my 
objective point, either to the right or 
to the left, and the desire takes posses- 
sion of me to take a near cut in the di- 
rection of the place I wish to reach; 
which, were I in the wilderness and lost 
with nothing for a guide, would eventu- 
ally cause me to walk in more or less 
of a circle, possibly to the right—may- 
be to the left, depending entirely upon 
the place my mind was bent on reach- 
ing. CYRUS THOMPSON. 


Mounting Rattlesnake Rattles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About thirty 
years ago I spent some time on a cattle 
ranch in what was then known as the 
Indian Territory, and rattlesnakes were 
numerous and troublesome at times, It 
was customary to shoot them with a 
six-shooter when encountered. One day 


at the ranch while the cowboys were 
amusing themselves shooting and 
throwing lariats, I picked up a long, 
round braided black-snake whip. The 
handle was made of hickory about 
eight inches long, At the end was a 
round knob, and over this the lash 


(which was an inch and a half thick at 
that end) was braided in such a 
ner that it would revolve when circling 
it over the head. The lash ten 
feet long and gradually tapered down. 

I placed some empty cans on posts 
for targets. Then whirling the lash 
over my head in a circle, | would aim 
at a can, straighten out the forearm 
and quickly jerk it back, imitating 
cracking a lash. With a little practice 
it was easy to hit the targets most 
every time. Soon everybody was trying 
it and it proved interesting sport. With 
additional practice small objects could 
be hit easily. 

Then I braided some fine wire on the 
end of the lash and tried it on rattle- 
snakes with excellent results. So did 
the others, The wire was fatal. The 
collection of rattles shown in the pic- 
ture was obtained in that manner, On 
reaching home I had a frame made 
with a light board back and glass front. 
! glued a piece of red plush to the 
board, and after arranging the rattles 
upon it, marked each place and then 
glued them onto the plush and placed 


man 


was 


the glass over them. It makes an at- 
tractive picture. 
But speaking of rattlesnakes, you 


know most everybody is of the impres- 


sion that each year a rattlesnake adds 
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a rattle to the end of its tail. .I have 
been told at different times that this is 
incorrect, and that they have no bear- 


ing on the age of the reptile. If they 
do, I want to say that I once saw a 
mounted‘ rattlesnake in Editor Mc- 
Guire’s office, of Outdoor Life, that 
must have been the king of rattle- 
snakes, Gee! it was some reptile, be- 
lieve me! When I first looked at it 

















MR. ELLSWORTHUS NICE COLLECTION 

the size scared me. I thought it had 
been blowed up with an air pump, and 
for rattles, well, really now, it 
looked as if someone had killed a flock 
of snakes and glued their to- 
gether on this monster and “handed it” 


as 


rattles 


to J. A. McG. If they did, the only one 
they fooled was their ownself. And if 
the rattle indicates a vear Holy 
smoke! his lordship was nearly as old 
as Iam! Mr. McGuire will no doubt 
be pleased to tell us how many rattles 


“his pet” has. 
FRED BRADFORD 
Illinois. 


ELLSWORTH. 


Note. 
refer to 
office is 
tler. This skin 
attached to it, 


that 

editor’s 
rat- 
rattles 


skin 
in 


The rattlesnake 
as having seen 
a seven-foot diamond-back 
has thirty-two 
and 


you 
the 


they are genuine. 





Two 
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This trophy was presented to us by an 
old hunting friend, Mr. W. H. Jones of 
Waco, Texas, and has thirty-two per- 
fectly good and genuine rattles, besides 
the button. At first blush we thought 
Mr. Ellsworth referred to a string 
rattles much smaller than the ones on 
the big skin just mentioned. This latter 
string of rattles is a fake. It has fifty- 
two rattles and a button, and we have 
it framed above the seven-footer. It 
has four splices in it, and the work 
was done so artistically that when 
first received a photograph of it from 
a reader of the magazine we wrote him 
that we would be glad to publish it if 
he would only show by the photograph 
where the string of rattles was joined 
He replied by saying he thought we 
were a pretty good sport, he not be 
lieving that we would detect that it was 
a spliced string—so he sent it 
as a present. By the way, if the donor 
of the rattles mentioned should read 
this we hope he will write us, we 
would like to have his name to place 
in the frame. 

This reminds us of an incident that 
happened shortly after receipt of this 
fifty-two string. One of our old friends 
who never likes to see himself outdone, 
was in the office, and gazed long and 
longingly at those fifty-two rattles that 


ol 


we 


to us 


as 


strung out like a row of fodder shocks 
viewed from a fast-moving train. “Well, 


the snake that carried that string must 


have been a python,” said he: “fifty 
two rattles, eh? Well, that is some 
string. I’ve seen them with as many 


as forty-eight, but, by gum, this one ha 
me beat!” 

As some of readers like _t¢ 
see how a seven-foot diamond-back rat 
tlesnake reproduce herewith 
a photograph of the skin as mounted in 


our may 


looks, we 


the case. Of course, there are larger? 
rattlesnake skins than thi one 
Editor. 
It Seems He Likes Us. 
From a Chicago friend and sub 
scriber, Mr. F. W. Myrick, we have re 


ceived the following communication 
which we acknowledge we have read 
twice: 

“Say, you don’t know how much | 
missed the February and March issues 
of Outdoor Life during my recent so 
journ in Florida! I telegraphed for 
them to various places, but the answel 
invariably was: ‘All sold out!’ H 
you ever eatem venison without salt and 
fish without butter, drank your ¢ 
without cream and your tea will t 
sugar, starved on berries and ba! 

a week and mumbled raw dcg d 
zyreen hide? Well, I have! 
seemed like the old-time privatio al 
over—only intensified many fold—vw n 
my favorite magazine failed to show u} 
Ye-ah! I missed Outdoor Life! 






RATTLES 





Shotgun Ballistics. 
(PART ITI—CONCLUSION) 
RESULTS AT TARGET 

Chas. Askins. 


This, the concluding article of the 
series will be devoted for the most part 
to results secured from shooting the 
Sweeley cartridges at the target at dif- 
ferent distances, with different 
tho most of the patterns shown 
be those shot at forty yards. 
the Sweeley 
tector: As the patterns show, 
the protector and the metallic wad I 
got patterns from 73 to 80 per cent. 
These are typical patterns, but some of 
those I got went even higher, up to 86 
per cent in a 24-inch circle at forty 
yards. 


loads, 
will 
shot 


First, as to pro- 


using 


For the man who is keen to see how 
well he can hold, these protectors are 
all right. No full-choked gun that I 
have tried will shoot so reliably into a 


24-inch circle at forty yards as_ will 
these protected shot loads from any or- 
dinary full-choked gun. I have shot 
them from a full-choked Ithaca, a full- 
choked Remington automatic and a 
modified Ithaca (65 per cent gun) get- 
ting good results from all of them. The 
work with these guns bore out Mr. 
Sweeley’s claim that his shot protect- 
or permits the choke to act thru the 
protector, for the more choke the gun 
had in it the closer it shot. 

While this protector is not in any re- 
spect a concentrator, for it releases the 
shot at the muzzle, its mission being 
simply that of protecting the shot while 
being driven thru the barrel, yet I 
shouldn’t myself have much use for this 
device except at long range. I am 
more or less doubtful about placing a 
pattern on my game at ordinary 
ranges, say thirty yards, said pattern 
not permitting an error of more than 
some eight inches. 





Using Sweeley cartridge, in 12-ga. gun, 24-in. circle, 40 yds.; 
Ay 


3 drms. DuPont, 1%-7%. 


pattern, 


302—73%; 








At fifty yards, and beyond, the pro- 
tector shows its utility, however, for 
the shot not being deformed have 
much less than the usual tendency to 
fly out. At sixty yards I got patterns 
that would certainly have killed ducks, 
particularly where No. 4 shot were used. 
Even at seventy yards many ducks 
would be killed, and Mr. Sweeley writes 
me that using four drams of Du Pont 
powder he has the fowls revising their 
usual code of defensive tactics, for he 
gets them at ranges altogether beyond 
previous duck calculations—of which I 
have no personal doubt. 

In shooting some of Mr. Sweeley’s 
reloads, cartridges from which he had 
drawn the wads, substituting his own, 
but making no further changes, details 
of which trial I am not yet prepared to 
give, I found that at twenty yards there 
was no particular difference in pat- 
terns. At thirty yards the difference 
was not marked, tho there was usually 
an advantage in favor of the reloads of 
from 3 to 6 per cent. I have reference 
uere to reloading simply within the 
wad and not with the combined wad 
and protector. Had the protector been 
used the difference in pattern would, 
of course, have been much more 
marked. 

At forty yards the Sweeley reloads 
showed quite a marked superiority, and 
beyond the farther I went the better 
comparative patterns of the metal 
wadded cartridges. Many of the re- 
loads ran above 80 per cent at forty 
yards and the best was 86 per cent. 
Mr. Sweeley attributes the increased 
density of patterns to the shot his wad- 
ding has saved from deformation, and 
he ought to know. 

One feature of Mr. Sweeley’s load- 
ing I have not had an opportunity of 
testing. He now claims to be able to 
load a fixed quantity of shot and pow- 
der so that it will spread over a 30- 
inch circle at forty yards, or precisely 
the same load can be made to shoot in- 
to the 30-inch circle at forty-two yards. 
I understand that he gets the spreader 
load thru crimp and in some instances 
a shorter shell. This load is intended 
for trap work where a man may be 
shooting from the sixteen-yard mark to- 
day and tomorrow will draw a handicap 
of twenty-three yards. 

The whole tendency of Mr. Sweeley’s 
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Load, 3% drms. Schultze, 410 pellets, No. 7%; 


ridge; 24-in. circle; 40 yds. 


work has been in the direction of in- 
creasing the range thru greater den- 
sity of pattern and greater velocity. 
Density of pattern permitted him to 
use shot at least one size larger than 
those ordinarily loaded for any par- 
ticular kind of game. For example, if 
No. 8 shot is required to secure suf- 
ficient density of pattern for quail or 
snipe, and with his loads an equal 
density can be obtained from seven and 
a half shot, then ranges will be long- 
er for the simple reason that the larger 
shot hit harder and maintain their ve- 
locity better. If half a dozen No. 8 
shot can be relied upon to stop a quail 
at forty yards then an equal number 
of seven and a half shot will do the 
work up to at least forty-five yards, a 
very considerable gain. 

However, it is with larger shot and 
game that must be killed at long range 
or not at all that the true utility of 
larger pellets well held together is 
shown. For duck shooting the major- 
ity of us have come to consider No. 
6 shot about right. We are bent upon 
obtaining patterns enough to insure hit- 
ting our mark, and if pattern require- 
ments demand small pellets, why small 
shot it must be. Nevertheless, my ex- 
perience and probably that of most 
men indicates that No. 6 shot cannot 
be given a killing velocity at ranges 
much of any beyond fifty yards. Oc- 


casional kills can of course be made 
at longer distances, but these are off- 
set 


by the times we hear our pellet 


whack 

him. 
We 

tried, 


Shot at 40 yds., 30-in. circle; 





pattern, 320, 


into a_ bird 


can try, and 
increasing the 


80%; 


without 


most of 


powder 


Sweeley 


cart- 


checking 


us have 


charge. 


Sweeley cartridge, 3%4-1%-7%; 












But with the of 


cartridges loaded as 


great majority guns, 





usual, we quickly 


become aware that what we have 


gained in velocity by a heavier powder 


charge we have lost in pattern. With 
normal loading a point is quickly 
reached where increased powder 


charges do us more harm than good. 
We can usually place this limit in 12 
bores at about 3% drams of powder. 
This powder charge limits a sure kill- 
ing velocity to about fifty yards even 
when shot as large as No. 5s are used. 
I should, therefore, with machine 
loads, place the killing range of our 
best duck cartridges in 12-bore at about 
fifty yards. Now, however, Sweeley 
comes along and demonstrates that he 
can use 4 drams of powder and by the 
simple use of his style of wadding hold 
large shot to sufficiently close pattern 
at sixty yards. 

I believe he can do it because | have 
been shooting his cartridges loaded 
with 3% drams of Du Pont and 1% 
ounces of No. 4 shot not only at the 
target, but at game well. Until | 
got hold of these cartridges I had never 
been able to use No. 4’s with satisfac- 
tion since I discarded the 10-bore years 
ago. I believe that I am now getting 
better results from a 12-bore than I 
ever did from a ten. 

An odd feature of powerful 
loads is that the recoil is not exces- 
sive and the load can be placed in a 
2%4-inch shell. Try putting 4 drams of 
bulk smokeless powder with felt wad 


as 


these 





354, 


pattern 86%. 
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ding in a 2%-inch shell and see where 
you land, keeping in mind that an in 
crease in the powder demands more 
wadding Sweeley does it, of course, 
because his gas-check wad of metal 


takes up very little room, 4 of an inch 


all told as compared with % of an inch 


or more for ordinary wadding. 


Now for results: At forty yards I 
got average patterns with what I call 
the big load (3% drams_ 1%-4s) of 


Pattern made with 12 
shot; Sweeley gas-check 


gun, 


Ra. 


wads, 


load, 


about 80 per cent in a 30-inch circle at 
forty yards. At fifty yards in the same 
size of circle I got an average of about 
55 per cent, none of the pattern drop- 
going 
any of 
hit a 
would 


50 and none above 
doubt if 
loads have failed 
at fifty yards, and 
failed to kill him outright. 
At the 


ping below 


65 these 
duck 


have 


per cent. I 


would to 


few 


sixty yards pattern had 


dropped off to about 35 per cent, but 
even then it could be seen that a duck 
was liable to get from six to ten shot 


thru him, and the big fours were still 
traveling wickedly. Just as an experi- 
ment 
of teal which I couldn't approach near- 


I tried them one day on a flock 
er than what I judged to be about sev- 
Five ducks were killed 
Don't 
my shooting ducks 


enty-five yards. 
outright and two were crippled. 
tell anybody about 
on the but charitably ascribe it 
the of All told, 
I concluded that I could with this load 
kill regularity up to 
sixty hit ’em, 


water, 


to interests science. 


ducks with great 


vards—provided I could 


no protector; 
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Which didn’t happen every time by any 


means. Some day I[ hope to find a 
duck ground where the birds will string 
by me always at distances of sixty 
yards and beyond—then, given these 
big loads, I hope to learn just how 
much to lead a passing bird at dis- 
tances above sixty yards. 

While the metallic wads, not using 


the shot protector, show a gain in pat- 


tern of from 5 to 10 per cent at forty 





3% drms. Schultze, 410 pellets, No. 7% 
67%; 24-in. circle at 40 yds. 
yards and a good deal more at fifty, 


yet I personally think that their great- 
advantage permitting and 
furthering use of heavy powder 
charges. When these wads are proper- 
ly fitted to the gun, made of the right 
material, friction is quite a bit reduced 
so that heavy charges do not show the 
high bursting strain that they would 
ordinarily. The 3%, drams is not a se- 
load to 
does it unduly strain the gun. 

If we can get a 4-dram load develop- 
ing a bursting strain of an average of 
four tons, showing at the 
same velocity a hundred feet 
higher than the customary duck load 
the gain in ballistics will be very con- 
siderable. The 4-dram load has been 
sent into the Du Pont Company to be 
tested and veloc- 
but it may some time before 
reach us, that company being 
very much occupied just now. low- 
ever, in all reason we should expect a 
velocity of something like 1050 feet 


est lies in 


the 


vere shoot, neither, it seems, 


only about 
time a 


for breech pressure 


ity, be 


reports 





when 
or 


for 


1300 


over the forty-yard course, 
these big fours get started at 
1400 feet at the muzzle they are cer- 
tain to keep going for a while. 

However, it is with his shot protect- 
or that Mr, Sweeley expects to secure- 
not only the highest velocity but the 
most effective long range load general- 
ly. This protected shot charge shows 
us a pattern of around 8&0 per cent in 
a 24-inch circle at forty yards and not 
far from 90 per cent in a 30-inch circle. 
Keep in mind, too, that nearly all the 
pellets are left in a spherical form so 
that they will fly true, in a compact 
body, every pellet capable of doing 
maximum executicn, which is not true 
of an unprotected load where from 25 
to 30 per cent of the pellets leave the 
gun in such shape that little can be 
expected of them. 

Sweeley, therefore, thinks that it will 


be quite practicable to cut down the 
shot charge to about an ounce in 12 
bores and still get patterns fully up 


to the normal. Four drams of powder 
behind an ounce of fours is a sure guar- 
antee that the pellets will be made to 
hustle, and if 80 per cent of them strike 
in a 24-inch circle at forty yards the 
pattern will be dense enough to insure 
pellets on such a mark as a mallard. 

The plans of our ballistician include, 
ultimately, a reduction in the bore of 
the gun, that is for ordinary work. Say 
we take No. 6 shot in a 20-bore, % of 
an ounce loads, 90 per cent of the 165 
pellets guaranteed to land in a 24-inch 
circle at forty yards, driven at a veloc- 
ity of around 1100 feet over the 
course, and the most of us would be 
quite satisfied. that gun and load would 
be all that we needed. Particularly is 
this true if the protected shot show 
an ideal evenness of pattern, and in this 
respect they should show a marked im- 
provement present methods’ of 
loading. 

Mr. Sweeley tells me that he 
been very successful in loading buck- 
shot. These big missiles hold together 
well when placed inside the brass pro- 
tector, and in shooting at the outline 
of a man at one hundred yards he has 
rarely failed to place a heavy pattern 
of buckshot on the figure. I am not 
giving this information for the benefit 
of the man who wishes to shoot deer 
with a shotgun, for it is a devilish 
shame to use shot pellets on the fine 
beast. But should our Government de- 
cide to arm its aviators with an auto- 
matic shotgun the most of us will take 
pleasure in learning that the drivers 
of German Taubes are keeping a mighty 
respectful distance from American air- 
ships. Some sixteen blue whistlers 
landing around in a four-foot circle 
wouldn’t look good to me if I were a 
couple of miles up in the air and wished 
to land right side up. 

Wait until the war is over. We are 
going to have better ammunition than 


over 


has 














we ever have had, by and by. When 
we get it we will able to take our bird 
close in or far out, just as we like, and 
we will do the work with a small bore 
gun having high velocity, an even pat- 
tern, a load that won’t string, and a 
shot charge so light that recoil will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


The Revolver in Police Work. 
By David S. Austin. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How to effec- 
tively combat the crime wave now 
bringing vociferous protests from an 


outraged populace is the chief concern 
at present of police department heads 
in many American cities. 

Both lives and property are daily be- 
ing lost in most of our large cities thru 
the depredations of hold-up men, burg- 
lars and every other variety of crook. 
One of the most disheartening things 
about the situation is that these out- 
laws in many cases exhibit such as- 
tounding effrontery and boldness that 
it is obvious they fear little from the 
efforts of even the best organized po- 
lice force. 

This, too, at a time when economic 
conditions are forcing many municipal 
administrations to a point where they 


are finding the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining their existing police or- 
ganizations. In fact, in some cities, it 


has been found necessary to reduce the 
number of police instead of increas- 
ing them, as the situation apparently 
demands. 

That this crime wave is the annually 
recurring condition attendant upon the 
winter season and the more or less un- 
settled industrial conditions entailed by 
it does not restore lives and property. 

In a certain American city of about 
500,000 people police records show 
there were six murders and forty-seven 
holdups during December, besides num- 
burglaries and many 
crimes such as purse-snatching, etc. 

Despite several pistol battles not a 
man was arrested in connection with 
any of these crimes with evidence 
against him definite enough to elicit an 
indictment from the average grand 
jury, still less to obtain a conviction 
in criminal court. 

Yet this city has a force of nearly 
1,000 police so well organized it is usual- 
ly considered above the average in ef- 
ficiency and character of personnel. 
The city’s financial condition makes it 
impossible to increase this _ force. 
Neither is an increase considered ad 
visable, for the department as now con- 
stituted is more than capable of deal- 
ing adequately with crime in normal 
seasons. 

There is an answer for the problem, 
however: The most logical one is to 
bring about a pronounced increase in 
efficiency of personnel. And the best 
and quickest method of procuring it is 


erous lesser 
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this: Improve the shooting ability of 
every policeman on the force. 
Experience has shown that nothing 
will keep the criminal part of society 
in subjection better than the possession 
of a reputation, deserved or otherwise, 
by a police shooting 
and straight shooting. Every police- 
man or detective who is the happy pos- 
sessor of such a reputation will usually 
admit it is his most 
I know a green subpatrolman who 
terrorized a tough district in one night 
simply by bagging two blackjack men 
with two lucky shots. While the police 
departments of most cities of any size 
can show several crack pistol shots, 
there are few, if indeed any, who can 
show a decent average score by their 
members even on the target range, 
where everything is in the shooter’s 
favor. What shooting might then be 
reasonably expected under the high 
pressure conditions of a pistol battle? 


force for quick 


valued asset. 


Here is an instance which, extreme as 
it may seem to some, is more nearly 
typical than most persons might believe: 
Two patrolmen were fired upon one night 
without warning 
foot street by a group of negroes loaf- 
ing in front of a poolroom. The offi- 
cers at once returned the fire. Both 
sides emptied their revolvers without 
effect, even tho the patrolmen were us- 
ing the latest pattern police revolver 
and were required by the regulations to 
qualify once a year with a score of 24 
out of a possible 50 on the standard 


from across a sixty- 


20-yard range. The negroes finally 
broke and scattered, the police pursu- 
ing. Two of the negroes were fired 
upon, also without effect, by two de- 
tectives they met coming up. One of 
the fugitives was finally shot in the 


leg and captured by a subpatrolman he 
accidentally met. The foregoing 
adduced in testimony before the grand 
jury. 

To do good shooting it is a foregone 
conclusion a force must be equipped 


was 









with good weapons adapted to the pur- 


pose, something rarely found even in 
this country, where boy babies are pop- 
ularly believed by 
their teeth on a pistol barrel. 
I have heard 
sneeringly remark more than once that 
the usual policeman’s gun is dangerous 
to everyone but the man he aims at. 
While most of the large police forces 
in this country are equipped with .32 
cr .38 caliber 
signed for police 


Europeans to cut 


professional crooks 


revolvers specially de- 
than 


there are no better made anywhere in 


work, which 
their class, it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of those most familiar with the sub- 
ject that even no means 
the best types for the purpose. _Inci- 
dentally, the revolvers with which the 
police of hundreds of smaller towns are 
“armed” would make justice weep—and 
do make crooks laugh. Which brings 
us around to the question of what is 
the best big game pistol extant—for a 
police gun is really a big game pistol, 
the 


these are by 


inasmuch as man is_ notoriously 
most dangerous game known. 

We may at the same time speculate 
as to what the ideal police arm should 
he like. I say “should be,” for there is 
no question the ideal pistol for police 
work has not yet been produced. 

With very few exceptions American 
police are armed with the revolver, of 
some pattern or other. ' Why all police 
dcpartments do not adopt the automatic 
pistol as their regulation weapon is un- 
derstandable only to those acquainted 
with their all-too-prevalent conserva- 
tism. 

Next to conservatism a downright 
fear of the automatic is probably the 
strongest reason why it has won so lit- 
tle favor in police circles. It is 
complicated” and is “a mighty 
thing to lengthen the police pension list 
with,” is what you hear oftenest abcut 
headquarters. 

The question of expense, 
most policemen have to buy their own 


“too 
good 


even tho 




















A collection of side 
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weapons, is both actually and relative- 
ly unimportant, considering the slight 
difference in price between the revol- 


ver and automatic and the value of a 
man’s life. 
Yet this antagonistic attitude is 


maintained in the face of the fact that 
the automatic has been adopted as the 
regulation arm of _ practically 
army and navy in the past few years. 


every 


Perusal of the ordnance department 
reports on file at Washington will give 
a pretty clear idea of the points of 
superiority which lead to the _ auto- 
matic’s adoption in our army and navy. 

The chief points are: It is more pow- 
erful, caliber for caliber, in most cases 
than the revolver; it shoots more times 
and does it more quickly, can be got 
into action faster and be reloaded more 
quickly; has greater penetration and is 
less bulky in proportion to its weight, 
and can be more easily cleaned. 

Last, but not least. in most auto- 
matics fitted for police work the ham- 
mer is concealed so it cannot hamper 
the draw by catching in the clothing, 
and moreover the weapon is so con- 
structed it is capable of being 
broken cepen in a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, as has happened with fatal results 
more than once to officers armed with 
certain types of revolvers. 

Another advantage, and a highly im- 
portant one, of the automatic over the 
revolver, practically all of which now 
are of the double action type, is that 
with it an officer has no self-cocking 
mechanism to tempt him into throwing 
away his shot, something he will al- 
most invariably use when firing at a 
criminal with a revolver. 

In a fight none but the coolest offi- 
cer, no matter how well trained will 
cock his revolver before firing, a thing 
absolutely essential to a hit. Instead, 
he will use the self-cocking method and 
miss ninety-nine out of a hundred 
times, unless he is within twenty-five- 
foot range. “verybody familiar with 
revolver shooting knows it is useless to 
depend on a hit farther than that un- 
less the pistol is cocked with the 
thumb. There is no such trouble with 
the automatic as it is always ready 
cocked. 

I have good reason to believe an ac- 
quaintance of mine, a detective who 
was killed recently in a pistol battle, 
owed his death to his failure to cock 
his revolver before firing. 

Another friend of mine, a police cap- 
tain whom a “drunk and disorderly” 
killed with his fist some time ago, 
missed four shots with a .32-20 Police 
Special at about thirty feet at a safe- 
blower who was making his getaway. 
The yegg got away untouched. The 
captain confessed afterward he failed 
to cock his gun. 

I know a town whose policemen are 
all armed with hammerless revolvers 
under the regulations. The Lord help 


less 
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them if anyone ever starts in to shoot 
them up with a real gun. 

The .380 Colt automatic is unquestion- 
ably as good a weapon for general po- 
lice use as can be found. It is super- 
ior to the revolver in the ways pointed 
cut above and is the equal of any au- 
tomatic at all adapted to the purpose. 
I prefer it to the various other models 
and calibers because it best combines 
the points most desirable. 

I take the .38 caliber as the basis of 
choice because it has been found that 
any smaller caliber is too weak and 
any weapon taking a larger cartridge 
is, to my mind, too heavy for comfort 
and usually too powerful to be safe 
among flimsy modern dwellings. The 
.45 caliber is none too heavy, however, 
if efficiency were to be the sole con- 
sideration. Canadian soldiers returned 

















Group (reduced one-half) made at 25 yards with 
36 converted Colt Navy revolver, 7%4-in. barrel, 14 
grs. powder, a greased wad and 140-gr. pointed 
bullet, unlubricated, by Henry Walter Fry, 
Australia. 





from France have told me they have 
seen a hit from it fail to stop a charg- 
ing German. 

I myself know a case where a .44-40 
revolver bullet failed to stop a negro, 
even tho it struck him in the head. He 
got off with a bad scalp wound and a 
headache. I judge he had cranial osteo- 
schlerosis. On the other hand, even the 
smallest calibers are often quite effec- 
tive, many deaths and serious wounds 
from the .22 being reported yearly. 

All in all, the .88 seems about the 
best caliber for men who seem to have 
an innate distaste for toting very much 
metal and yet need a gun capable of 
nailing the game with everything but 
the very lightest hits. 

Experience and ballistic tables show 
the .380 automatic cartridge is the most 
powerful one now made for use in Am- 
erican hammerless automatic pistols. 

The pistol should be the hammerless, 
or, more correctly, concealed hammer 
model because the other .38 caliber 
models, tho using better cartridges, are 
too unhandy in operation. The _ .380, 


carried cocked and with the slide lock 
safety on, can be got going more quick- 





ly than any revover made, and is easier 
to draw and safer to carry than most 
types of revolvers, even those fitted 
with rebounding hammers. The _ .380 
also has all the general advantages of 
the automatic over the revolver which 
I have enumerated above. 

Its weight is only one ounce more 
than that of the Police Special while 
its length is 14% inches less. 

It may be argued that the cased bul- 
let used by all automatics does not 
give the shock the lead revolver bul- 
let does. In answer I may mention the 
fact that all automatic cartridges can 
be obtained loaded with soft-point bul- 
lets, if necessary. 

I have heard the argument advanced 
that left-handed men cannot use this 
type of automatic. The service .45 au- 
tomatic chosen by the U. S. govern- 
ment is still more unhandy for left- 
handers. Actually, the proportion of 
left-handers is too small to be an im- 
portant consideration. Besides, the Colt 
police revolvers and similar types of 
other makes are found more or less in- 
convenient by left-handed men because 
of the location of the cylinder latch and 
the fact that the cylinder drops out 
to the left. These guns must always 
be shifted to the right hand when ex- 
tracting and reloading. 

However, the .380 automatic is by no 
means ideal for police work, regardless 
of its superiority to the revolver. 

Like most automatics, its balance is 
poor, the handle is set too nearly at 
right angles to the barrel, the trigger 
pull is long and often creepy and the 
cartridge is weak and poorly designed. 

The ideal pistol, to my mind, would 
be of the same hammerless type, with 
safety arrangements as safe and, equal- 
ly important, as convenient, but with 
the coiled springs, quick trigger pull and 
general lines of the army .45. Using 
the regular .38 automatic carriage this 
would make a pistol about as desirable 
as could be wanted, or at least ex- 
pected. 

I say the regular .38 cartridge, for it 
is the best American, and probably for- 
eign, automatic cartridge so far devel- 
oped. With its 1,175 feet muzzle ve- 
locity in a 6-inch barrel and about 400- 
foot pounds muzzle energy it should be 
capable of “bringing home the bacon’ 
under practically all circumstances, 
even using the full-cased bullet. This 
bullet would not have bounced off the 
negro’s head as the .44-40 did; it would 
have drilled him as slick as a whistle. 

This cartridge in the new pistol 
would do all and more than the .38 Colt 
or S. & W. Special cartridges can do 
in a revolver, and yet they are general- 
ly considered the best police ammuni- 
tion. 

Nor would this pistol have to be even 
as heavy as fhe Colt Army Special re- 
volver, weight 35 ounces with 6-inch 
barrel, the smallest revolver really 
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IN ANY ONE OF 


14 SHELLS 


OOK at the top wads 
shown on this page. 
One of them bears the 
name of the makerofyour 
favorite shell. On that 
same top wad appears the 
Remipgcony name of a Hercules Pow- 
a der, either Infallible or 
“°K. C.” The next time 
you buy that shell, ask for 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS _ 


INFALLIBLE 













SELBY LOADS 
a CHALLENGE GRADE 


SELBY LOADS 3 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


Hercules Smokeless eal 
Powders, either Infallible or 
**K.C.”’ are preferred by sports- 11 | 
men becaus- they can depend 
absolutely on the uniform qual- 
ity, even patterns, unusually 
high velocity, and very light 
recoil. 
























iL: : BLACK SHELLS 


CLIMAX 


(DE : BLACK SHELLS 


AJAX 


When you buy your shotgun 
shells, look for the name Infal- 
lible or ‘‘E.C.’’ on the end of 
the box or on »ale top wad of 
each shell. If you don’t see it, 
ask for it. 


HERCULES POWDER, Co. 
85 W. llth Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Heorn 


FIELD 









RECORD 





WINCHESTER © 
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GOING CAMPING? 


Your camp equipment is not complete without 
the AMERICAN FOLDING KAMPKOOK STOVE. It 
eliminates all your fuel troubles; set up and 
going in less time than it takes to ge ather wood. 
Keeps cooking utensils clean: no odor, smoke 
or dirt. Two powerful burners; burns ordinary 
gasoline. Simple and easy to operate; not a 
fected by wind. Folds conveniently into steel 
case when not in use. Size folded, 14144x8x3'4 
inches, weight Slbs. Also supplied with KAmp- 
OVEN for broiling and baking. 
Every automobile owner and every sportsman 
needs the KAMPpKOOK. Your 
sporting goods or hardware 
dealer can supply you. 









Attractive colored 
folder free on re- 
quest. 


AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE Co. 
776 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


























Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop 
atend of slot sets hook firmly into jaw. Darts 
=~ likeareal fish. Catches more than 

- . . = any other 
» Spoon or 
wooden 
minnow, 
Great for 
Trout, 
Six sizes. 


Knowles Automatic Striker 


Sent on neotintat price. 1 geen Catalogue. 
Length: 156" 214" 234° g® qin*® 5%" 

Price each 38c 35 55c Fc 90c $1. 25 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER~—BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





fish—Black Bass, 
Musky,Pike,Salmon,Cod,Tarpon,etc. 
Ask your 
dealer for 


all game 














“ eu 
Among the Pines 
in tent, log cabin or modern 
hotel in a country of scenic 
beauty where fishing, hunt- 
ing, kodaking, canoeing are 
at their best. 


Highlands of Ontario 


offers you and all the family the 
outing of your life. The Grand 
Trunk Railway will help you plan 
your stay at Algonquin Park, 
Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
Lake of Bays or Timagami. Write 


or call for literature. 
J.D. McDonald, 917 Merchants Loan C,RAND 
TRUNK 


& Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Rauws AILWAY 


F.P.Dwyer, 1270 Broadway, NewYork 
W.R na. a Washington St. 
SYSTEM 


A.B. Chown, 506 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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fitted to use the .388 special cartridges 
to advantage. The Colt Police Special 
revolver is entirely too small and light 
for these cartridges and _ really too 
small for the average policeman’s hand. 
It was primarily developed, I under- 
stand, to meet the police cry for less 
weight in proportion to power. 

When driven into a corner opponents 


of the automatic always advance the 
old argument: ‘What if a cartridge 
misses fire in it?” 

Of course it takes both hands to 


throw out the dead cartridge, 
if, as sometimes happens, 
things, 


but what 
among other 
with a light revolver using a 


powerful cartridge, the first shot 
wrecks the cylinder bolt? The next 
shot may be impossible or it may 


wreck the pistol. I have fired count- 
less automatic and revolver cartridges 
both, and agree with the army that the 
proportion of misfires in reasonably 


fresh ammunition is negligible. Police- 


men have many misfires because they 
oiten carry ammunition five and even 
ten years. 

With the pistol outlined above, or in 
lieu of it, the .380, in the hands of a 
police force properly trained in rapid 
fire and snapshooting it’s a safe bet 
the criminal element would give that 
city a wide berth. 

An Open Letter to Chauncey 


Thomas. 
By Captain Roy S. Tinney. 


Senior officer of the 


of Musketry. 


range Essex School 


As a fellow craftsman in 
trade of word-carpentry I 


pliment 


the great 
want to com- 
“The Junk- 
number of Out- 
see I. landed on 
ago, only 
boss tinker 


you on 


the 


your 
March 
vou 


story, 
man,” in 
Life, 
the scrap heap about a 
instead of 


door for too, 
vear 
the 


waiting for 


to come ‘round and _ botch me _ into 
I crawled out of the debris and 
‘tended to that little 

Back in ‘08 I came 
with a weary 
The 


their 


shape, 
matter myself. 
the North 
broken body. 
pulled at 
my fighting 
that soldier- 
ing is a strenuous and dangerous pro- 


out of 
mind and a 
thoughtfully 
and told 
were over, remarked 


surgeons 
beards me 


days 


fession, and relegated me to civil life 
Where I could rest up and give that 
old wound a chance to heal. Then fol- 
lowed a few comfortable years when I 
posed as a civilized human being, 
dressed for dinner and spent my even- 
ings at the club, but as I regained a 
degree of my _ tormer health’ and 
strength “the eall of the blood” assert- 
ed itself and I escaped from the dry 
rot of luxury by dropping down into 


the 
where I 
ing little 
revolution. 
abouts, 
torch 


southern 
that 


territory of our 1eighbor 


hand in interest- 
pastime called progressive 

While there, or there- 
Mars fired all Europe with the 
and pulse quickened 


took a 


of war my 





at the thought of serving again under 
my old commander, but he bade me 
stay out, “Rouse your people,” he ad- 
vised, “they will be in on this before 
it is done.” 

As usual, I obeyed orders, at least 
I tried to, but in this instance I failed 
utterly. In private and in public, on 
the platform and in the printed page | 
sounded a constant note of warning. | 
cited history and stated facts, reasoned 
and discussed, plead and argued, but 
met only amused indifference and open 
opposition. A few of us could read 
“the writing on the wall,’ but we were 
a pitiful minority; the people as a 
whole slept blissfully on, a nation ot 
lotus eaters living in a fool’s paradise. 
We who urged adequate military prepa- 
ration were frequently accused of mo- 
tives so vile and sordid that my blood 
still boils at the mere memory of it. 
Even as late as January of last year, 
we were publicly denounced on_ the 
floor of Congress as a set of dangerous 
fanatics bent upon the destruction of 
our country. Two months later the axe 
fell—just as we had predicted. 

Again my hopes soared and again | 
was cast into the slough of despond. 
Once more I faced the surgeons, once 
more they pulled thoughtfully at their 
beards: it was the same old phrase, 
“Your fighting days are over.” Then 
it was that I received a copy of Rob- 
ert W. Service’s new book, ‘Rhymes 
of a Red Cross Man,” and on page 106 
I found these lines: 
the man who meet despair 

and defeat 
With a cheer, there’s a 
choosing; 
man who can 
own height 
Is the man who can fight 
losing.” 


“But can 


man of God’s 
Heaven's 


The fight to 


when he’s 


So I went back to work once more, 
started all over again, only this time it 


was the doctrine of “Help Win the 
War” with hot lead, not with hot air. 
What I went thru with last year now 
seems more like a nightmare than a 
reality. Most of the men I met not 
only did not want to learn how to 
shoot, but were fully determined oth- 
ers should not learn. I climbed pain- 


fully over one obstacle only to encount- 
er another, but nothing can permanent- 
ly block intelligent 
fort. Finally I got into touch with men 
who but gladly 
My hopes 

tangible 


and persistent ef- 


only understood, 
hand in the 
began to 


not 
took a 
and 
form 


game. 

take 
Musketry be 
fact ac 


dreams 
the Essex School of 
came a body corperate and a 
complished. 
The Essex Schcol of Musketry is 
simply a of ballistic junk shop 
where we polish up and repair old civ- 


ilian riflemen, and young ones, too. for 


sort 


that matter, so that they will be in a 
position to help Uncle Sam when he 
needs them to teach his boys how to 
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shoot the service rifle, and he will need 
them sooner or later just as sure as l 
am typing these lines. I spend two/| 
days a week, often three, on the rifle | 
range patiently whipping into shape all | 
those who come for instruction in the | 
art of sending a bullet to a given point | 
at a given time, a labor of love that is | 
in itself the only compensation I either | 
ask or receive. And between times I | 
pound out copy for the magazines and 
newspapers. If I for a moment thought 
my journalistic efforts would not ulti- 
mately result in more ranges and more 
riflemen I would quit writing forever. 

I am simply a John the Baptist cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Johnnie get a 
gun and learn to shoot! Become pro- 
ficient with the primary weapon of the 
soldier, the weapon upon which hangs 
the final decision in every great battle. 
You old gun bugs who have been tem- 
porarily junked, stop moping and go to 
work, practice up, study up, mend up 
and polish up. You’re no particular 
good as you are, but some judicious 
tinkering will put you back on the ef- 
fective list. What we need today are 
men who do things first and ask ques- 
tions afterwards. ‘‘The shots that hit 
are the shots that count,’ and just now 
the need of expert riflemen is second 
only to the need of men who can pro- 
duce them, 

What say you, Brother Thomas, are 
you on? 





The Great Matted Rib. 
By Billy Bowlegs. 

Not so very long ago I read, in Out- 
door Life, Charies Askins’ interesting 
story of the 20-gauge and it seemed to 
invite opinions from other users of the 
small bore. Several years ago I 
bought a Specialty grade 20-gauge, 32- 
inch barrels, fitted with the Hunter one- 
trigger. This weapon weighs 6% 
pounds and is about the sweetest shoot- 
ing gun I ever owned. Much of this 
doubtless is due to the 20 fitting me, 
the recoil being absorbed so complete- 
ly that it seems to have no kick at all, 
and I have used it for all kinds of 
shooting, even at the traps. In fact, 
before I bought the gun I tried it out 
at the traps and made scores of 21, 19 
and 20 from the sixteen-yard mark, 
shooting at strings of 25. 

Just where the gun shines best 1 
really don’t know, for it has gathered 
in ducks, quail and rabbits with impar- 
tiality, altho the longest kills were 
made on webfeet. Perhaps this was be- 
cause the game was larger, offering a 
bigger target, but the joy to me was 
the way the little terror smashed. One 
day at Sweetwater Lake, a few miles 
from San Diego, I made two kills with 
the 20 that showed its splendid pat- 
tern and hard hitting. Coming down 
the lake I noticed some big ducks in| 
open water. Keeping the boat stern- | 
































‘SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
, fortable, dry bed. 
=— Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 





We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 












































Stoll Auto Bed r=: 


_ Comfortable—Convenient—Compact 


Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy rooms and profiteering 
landlords. Live in comfort en route. The Stoll Auto 
Bed has many exclusive patented features. It's like 
sleeping at home Simple, compact, practical and 
mechanically perfect. Provides a complete spring— 
mattress—bed large enough for two and waterproof 
tent of army shelter-duck ventilated 
“ with screened windows. 
Outfit folds with all 
a necessary bedding into neat £2 
bundle 654x8x47 inches. Noth- 
ing to crowd tonneau. Fits on any running board without blocking YP 
doors. I.astsfor years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel billssaved. Write for Eo 
* illustrated booklet and prices) DEALERS! Write today for our unusually ke 
attractive proposition. 





—————— 


Tent, Bed and Redding 
Folded Complete 














The Best Light for Campers 


HERE'S the most practical lantern ever 
made for camping purposes — a solidly built, sure 
burning lantern that gives you a strong, brilliant light 
of 300 candle power any time and anywhere you want 
it. Wind-proof and safe even if upset. Fuel can’t spill, 
can’t explode. Can’t do anything but go right on 
burning under all conditions. Make this year’s outing a 
or hunting trip greater pleasure than ever by taking a 


Coleman Quick-Lite 

















Lights at once with a 
common match without 
trouble or bother of al- 





cohol or torch. Don’t 
confuse it with ordinary 
gasoline lanterns. 


Thousands of Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lanterns in 
use in all parts of the 
world. They are guar- 
anteed for five years. Will 
last a lifetime. 


Dealers everywhere sell Coleman Lamps and 


Lanterns. 


If yours can’t supply and the time is 


short, send $7.50 for lantern and 6 mantles complete, 
all charges prepaid. Address nearest office. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Dept. 84 


Wichita, Kansas, 
Dallas, Texas, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Toledo, Ohio, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The 
KOBAN is the 
motor for those 
who demand real service 
and efficiency. 


It gives you more 
power and greater 
speed because of its 
correct two-cylinder 
design. 


It does not shake the 
boat. Its two cylin- 
ders fire at the same time, 
neutralizing the shock. 
Only by this 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction can you 
avoid the vibration that 
makes riding disagreeable, 
opens seams and ruins row- 
boats. 


The Koban tilting device 
makes it easy to go through 
weeds and shallow water. 


‘No difficulty in running away from the 
other outboard motors.’’—Kansas City, Mo. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Dealers and local agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 259S.WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen. 

Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 
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AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 


Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 








Outdoor Life 


on I rowed quartering toward them un- 
til they took wing, then picked up the 
20 and let a big sprig have it. The 
way that duck collapsed spelled adios. 
Then I slammed at another big one and 
scored a clean miss. Breaking the gun 
open I reached forward, got a shell out 


of the box in front of me, slipped it 
into the chamber, swung way ahead of 
that same duck and pressed trigger. 
The lead was right and the big fellow 
let loose even as the first one. Both 
quacks lay quiet on the water, and 
were gathered into the boat. Take it 


undiluted, that second duck was yards 
beyond cinch range. 

Quite a bit of our duck hunting is by 
the method known as driving. This is 
accomplished by stringing boats across 
the lake in a line and rowing stern-on 
from one end of the lake to the other. 
Most of these boats are double-enders 
and push-row easily. Each winter on 
our lakes are many ruddy ducks and it 
is more particularly on their account 
that these drives came into vogue. Of 
all webfeet the ruddy is'the real bone- 
head, for he seems unable to escape 
a drive except by winging swiftly over 
the boats at comparatively close 
ranges, but they take lots of killing at 
that. Time and again on these drives 
the little 20 has bagged the limit, part 
of them, of course, being big ducks. 

Merely to relate two long kills by 
the little gun would be suppressing the 
truth. I can recall many times when 
the 20 won out by reaching. One day 
a big jackrabbit bounced out, racing 
quartering away from me. One of the 
boys yelled, ‘Too far—don’t shoot!” 
When the gun cracked the jack turned 


| sharply and raced circling, slowing up 


| as he ran, which brought him about 
thirty yards away. At that range he 
was duck soup for the 20, which 


| which spiraled to 


stopped him easily. Doubtless he was 
lung shot with the first load and would 
have died anyway. Another time two 
big mallards winged over at fair range. 
The left barrel fixed Mister Drake, 
earth much as Joe 
3Jouquel used to before the great 
’Frisco flyer nose-dove into his last long 
sleep. But I scored another of those 
execrable misses with the right barrel. 
A few minutes later a sprig came along 
and camped with us soon after. That 


| was an astonishingly long kill, yet one 


| singles, 


load was enough and the big bird float- 
ed lifeless on the water. Two teal de- 
coyed nicely and the 20 grabbed them 
both so easily I began to get chesty and 
imagined myself a regular wingshot. 
Well, I bagged 9 out of 14 chances, all 
for the mallards and teal 
amounted to that, so I felt justified in 
whistling that satisfied ditty, the 
chorus of which runs, “Any time they 


| get by us they don’t, eh kid?” 


At quail shooting I have found my 20 
superior to any gun I ever owned. Much 
of this I attribute to the way this gun 





fits me and to the fact that it handles 
faster, easier and with far less fatigue. 
Tramping Over mesas and crossing ar- 
royos, climbing out of cafion floors to 
ridge tops, or working thru brush to 
get at the topknots, takes steam. The 
less weight in gun and ammunition a 
man packs when afield the better, and 
doubtless this will apply to any kind of 
upland shooting. The reason is obvious 
—less fatigue, more steadiness in gun- 
pointing, and that’s what gets the birds. 
Much of my quail shooting this season 
has been in Mexico, among those fam- 
ous big coveys that abound below the 
line. Never mind how many topknots 
the little 20 bagged, suffice it that the 
Specialty grade shot up to its fine rep- 
utation, that it rarely crippled when 
the man behind the gun was in form 
and that its handling was a real joy. 
Shells for this gun are the famous ro- 
man candles, loaded with 2144 drams Du 
Pont, %-ounce No. 8 chilled, and it 
goes for all kinds of shooting—ducks, 
quail, rabbits, dirtbirds, crows and 
hawks. It’s a regular killer, that load! 
Stock dimensions: 14x24%4x1%. 

Now all this is merely stringing 
words of praise because this gun is a 
killer, because it handles beautifully 
and brings home the game. But it is 
not intended as a recommendation that 
a 20-gauge is the ideal all-around gun. 
In my opinion such a gun does not ex- 
ist. Personally I like a 20-gauge be- 
cause I have a smashing good one that 
fits me. Doubtless Mr. Askins will tell 
any inquirer that the fit of a gun is at 
least 75 per cent. of its efficiency. And 
to surmise once more, I’m sure he 
would recommend a_ weapon that 
weighs at least 6 pounds (speaking of 
20 gauges), with preference for one 
that tips another § or 10 ounces. Such 
a gun will give real pleasure to any 
man who can gunpoint a lick in the air. 
So far as its killing power is concerned, 
don’t worry. Concern yourself more 
about learning to follow thru, to use 
your eyes binocular style and to swing 
your gun swiftly, smoothly. If there’s 
one detestable fault in wing-shooting it 
is yanking a gun feverishly to the 
shoulder, clutching it rigidly and other- 
wise preparing yourself to join the 
Fudgers’ Union. If a man will only re- 
member that it takes a quail about a 
second to travel twenty-five yards and 
tnat many of the birds break cover 
within ten yards of the gun—if he can 
keep this in mind and lift his gun (not 
yank it), straight runs of 8 or 10 ora 
dozen will reward him, where the shoot- 
ing is on decent ground. And this will 
apply with equal force to Senor Val- 
ley, Bob White or those African quail 
American hunters have told us about. 
A valley quail in high brush is just as 
smooth and equally as onery as any 
Lob White ever dared to be, and I’ve 
wasted plenty of shells on both varie- 
ties, 














Quail shooting is the acid test of a 
man’s wing-shooting skill. If he is in- | 
clined to blow up, leave it to the foxy | 
quail to make him show it. Like the | 
scarecrow in the “Wizard of Oz,” the | 
average nimrod gets “So ner-r-r-r- 
vous!” when a little rapscallion roars | 
up from his very feet, and before he} 
gets “on,” another busts loose close by, | 
which may send half a dozen into the | 
air, each with the same gee-whiz racket | 
that puts a crimp into sang-froid a rod 
deep. And after a fellow has blooied | 
away half a dozen shells and maybe | 
feathered one bird, about that time it 
dawns on Mister Nimrod that the| 
smooth little scamps are having pleas- | 
antness with him, that they are hand- | 
ing him a quail cackle which sounds | 
suspiciously like a laugh. By the time | 
all this gets home to the hunter the 
birds are conspicuous by their absence, 
which means hustling around to find 
them or routing out another band. 

Like most gun cranks, I am not con- 
fined to one weapon. Good comrade 
and pal to the 20 is a tovrnament 
grade pumpgun. If I could only handle 
the 12-gauge afield with the same ease 
I do the 20, I'd be up a stump for true. 
Frankly, the pump is a silky-actioned, 
clean-lined thorobred, but it doesn’t fit 
me for field work. A fair question 
would be: ‘Why not stock it so it 
will fit?” Well, you see, it’s this way: 
Every two or three years I save up 
enough “cush” to buy some extra am- 
munition end when that happens I 
ramble out to the firing line and bust 
a few tarhawks. A few, I said, kind 
sir: Those detestable dirtbirds have 
a nasty habit of sidestepping the pat- 
tern that balls up my scores. Once I 
ran 37 straight, and I didn’t stub my 
toe chasing to the traphouse with an 
armful of clays, eye-ther. The pump is 
stocked just right for trapshooting, 
which makes it just wrong for field 
work. Get me? The Specialty grade 
for the open and the pumpgun for the 
firing line. Sure, I can wallop the 
ducks with that good old pump, espe- 
cially in blind shooting, where a fellow 
has time to get down on that straight | 
stock, and occasionally the old girl | 
goes along for a wildfowl frolic, out | 
where the tules grow, and when the 
webfeet get in range it’s buenas noches 
for the quacks—if Little Willie points 
true. Most of the time the pump re- 
poses in state in a _ leather-covered 
Purdy trunk case and doubtless won- | 
ders, in a_ spoiled 12-gauge fashion, 
why I don’t ditch the shrimp and pa- 
tronize a regular gun. Blessed if I) 
know myself. What I do know is that | 
I own two smashing fine guns and I’m |} 
mighty glad of it! The only advice I 
would presume to give a novice is, | 
don’t buy a cheap gun. Do as I did, | 
save your dinero for eight or ten years 
and then buy a real weapon, one you 
will be proud of and that will become | 
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Make Your Trip 
Real Sport 


B* SURE that your trip this year will be real sport. 


Don’t carry a lot of pots and pans along. 


Don’t have 


all the trouble of rigging up an outfit that will make it 
possible for you to use them. The 


Sterling Kamp-Kook- Kit 


is a complete camping outfit. Folded up itis 944 inches long—4}4 inches 
wide—2!4 inches high. Weighs only two pounds! Contains 2 cups, 2 
frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, etc.) and a grid—all rust-proof. Greatest 
thing of its kind ever invented. It brings you quick meals and hot meals 
everywhere. Makes camping greater sport than ever. Hasa hundred 


uses— is never in the way 


easy to carry. Set up for use in a minute. 


Get yours before your trip this spring. 


For sale at hardware, sporting goods or department stores. Or ifvours can't 
supply you, sent direct—postpard—on receipt of price, $3.00. Fully guaran- 
teed. Ifyou order direct, be sure to give name of your best and nearest dealer. 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 


701 Sterling 
Street 


ST. JOSEPH 
MICH. 


Sterling Kamp-Kook- 
Kit packed complete 


Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit ready for use. q@) 














Interior View 
Two people sleeping in Tent-0-Bed. 


carried inacanoe. It is self-contained in every particular and as comfortable 
as any bed made. It is 4 ft. wide and 6 ft. 4 in. long—extra large bed for two 
adults; weight 45 pounds. Complete outfit rolls into package 4 ft. long by 


7 in. in diameter. 


Descriptive circular on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct. 


TENTOBED 


THE TENT-O-BED is a tent and a bed 
complete in itself, for automobile tourists, 
campers, or for any 
purpose where it is 
necessary or desirable to 
sleep out of doors. No 
stakes,ropes or poles are re- 
quired; positively mosquito 
and insect proof; absolutely 
water and mildew proof. 

Can be erected in five 
minutes anywhere and 
needs no other support. 
Folds up so compactly that 
two may easily be placed on 
the running-board of any |" 
automobile; is conveniently 











TENTOBED CO. *SHidaGoAte. P™ asic eat ae 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Scone Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FISH—HUNT and 
SLEEP in Comfort. 


The 


HA-HA HEAD 
PROTECTOR 


will absolutely protect 
you. Made of Brass Wire 
Gauze, defies Mosquitoes 
and all insects. Fits any 
hat, weighs 3 ozs., goes 
in vest pocket. Patent- 
edinU.S.A.,andCanada. 
A well made, serviceable 
article for the wise man. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them $2.00 will 
bring you one anywhere 











in the U.S 
Write us today, delays are dangerous. 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


prepaid. 














Odorless — Sanitary — Germ-Proof 
ivery home without sewerage, plumbing or 
connie rate r pon one. Anyone a ‘aye, 
laced in “HE ro 
_U. Ss. HEALTH BUREAU ‘APPROVES 
a hemical Closet complies wi 
uire ‘ments. Abolish fly - breeding Re 
zerm-life killed by chemicals. ciate Boards 
of Health endorse it. 10,000 in us its 
Exclusive territory. Catalog EE. 


Comfort Chemical Closet Co.,2846 Factories Bidg. +» Toledo, 0. 














The Joe WELSH 
LEADERS 


“NEVER SAY 
DIE” 


—After using them an entire season 
anglers tell us they are fresh and show 
no signs of wear whatever. They 
never break because there are NO 
knots or splices. They are invisible in 
the water. 

—Five breaking strains, 30 pounds to 
4 pounds—lengths 3, 6 and9 feet. En- 
dorsed by the Test and Tryout De- 
ag of the National Sportsman. 

ooklet upon request. 
—This ad and 25c, brings you a 3-ft. sample: 
50c, 6 feet; 75c, 9 feet. 
Good Pe ee Everywhere Sell Them. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 











Outdoor Life 


a joyful pal. From all of which per- 

haps you will rate me a true disciple 

of the Great Matted Rib, and that life 

is worth while in this Land of Hearts- 

ease, in the Zone of Content. 
California. 


The Use of a Vice for Resizing 
Shells. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Please give us 
Mr. Reed’s address. We have been try- 
ing for a year to locate copper-jacketed 
.30-ealiber, 150-grain bullets and have 
not succeeded. We also wrote the U. 
M. C. Co. They make a 150-grain, .30- 
caliber bullet, but they did not say cop- 
per-jacke:ed, so did not ozder any as 
we sure want a copper jacket. 

In reading in your magazine and oth- 
ers I note all writers recommend using 
a mallet for resizing shells. Now, lt 
tried it without success; but here is 
what we did and cannot see why it is 
not much better: We had access to a 
good machinist’s vice. First, we put 
some copper plates, bent in the form 


| of an inverted L over the checked jaws 


v7 


of the vice to prevent marring the tools 
or shells. Then we put the shell in 
the resizing chamber and held the base 




















The vice at work. 


| of same against rigid jaw of vice, then 


| twice during 


in correctly. 
| perfectly resized and not battered or 


closed the vice against the shell. Which 


| forced the shell into the resizer easily 
| and steady. 
vice occasionally and turned the resizer 


We slacked off a little on 


about one-quarter way around, about 
the operation on each 
shell, to make sure all sides were going 
The result was a shell 


out of shape in the least. 
We first wiped the outside of the 


| shells with an oiled rag, as we long ago 


| found much 
| creases lengthwise of the shell. 


caused wrinkles or 
We 
are using 3-inch jaw vice with 4%4-inch 
opening and it works easily and rapidly 


oil 


on Springfield ’06 shells. I enclose 
rough sketch of vice with shell in place. 
Calif, U. L. CLOW. 


Note.—We do not know Mr. Reed’s 
address, but will publish your letter in 
the hope that he announces it himself. 


| There is a great demand for his bullets 


at the present time, or in fact, for any 
copper-jacketed bullets. We thank you 


| for the drawing and description of your 


| method of resizing shells. 


This method 


| was in use over a year ago by a gen- 
tleman in Minnesota, who wrote of his 
| success to the Ideal Manufacturing Co. 
| That company is now advising the vice 





scheme instead of trying to drive the 
shell in with a mallet. Doubtless this 
will appear in tkeir literature when 
their new Handbook comes out. Nev- 
ertheless, so far as we know, your let- 
ter is the first to be made public, and 
we again thank you. The scheme will 
certainly work and we commend it.— 
Editor. 





.82 Auto Pistol in 30 Remington 
Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting an in- 
quiry in February Outdoor Life, which 
was only partially answered, about the 
use of .32 auto pistol cartridge in .3U 
Remington rifle, I am able to inform 
your correspondent that the .32 auto 
cartridge is about .003 of an incn too 
large in the diameter of the shell to per- 
mit it entering the neck of the cham- 
ber of .80 Remington or .30-30 rifle as 
is required when used with the Marble 
style of auxiliary cartridge. 

I had done a lot of excellent shooting 
with the .303 Savage at indoor ranges, 
using \he Marble adapter and a .32 auto 
cartridge of English make before I be- 
came possessed of a .30 Remington 
rifle. After purchasing the Remington, 
I tried out the .32 short Colt with the 
Marble auxiliary cartridge and found 
the shooting was very poor, due to the 
slack fit of the .32 Colt in the neck of 
the .30 Remington chamber, permitting 
the escape of gas past the shell; also 
many of the shells would split. I, 
therefore, made a split die to re-size the 
.32 auto shell so that it would fit the 
.30-30 chamber, and made adapters sim- 
ilar to the Marble make as used in .303 
Savage. I have since fired several] hun- 
dred of these re-sized cartridges in .30 
Remington rifle and in .30-30 Winchest- 
er, getting excellent results at 25-yard 
indoor ranges and at woodchucks up to 
100 yards under favorable conditions. 

I have never had an accidental explo- 
sion in the re-sizing operation, tho it is 
quite apparent that there is some risk 
in re-sizing a loaded shell, and it should 
only be done under such conditions that 
an explosion would be harmless if it did 
occur. If your correspondent cares to 
experiment, I would be pleased to send 
details of the device I used. I found 
that there was a decided advantage in 
accuracy gained by greasing the bullets 
with a ntedium grade of cup grease. 

Ontario. A. L. TORGIS. 





Suggestion for a New ‘‘Com- 
promise’’ Cartridge. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—This is the 
second time I have written to your 
Arms and Ammunition columns in ten 
years. So it cannot be said, after the 
“slanguage” of the trenches, that I 
have got you “fed up.” Last time, in 
1909, you were charitable. This time, 
be merciful. 

You have had letters galore on the 
“all-round” rifle, the “all-round” cart- 











ridge, and the “all-round” revolver. 
Let’s change the wording. 
Our British cousins in their Text- 


book of Small Arms have put forth the 
doctrine that everything, rifle—and 
cartridge — way, is a compromise. 
Smoke that up, for it is “some” state- 
ment. We have to cut down our speci- 
fications in one place in order to get 
something somewhere else, _ Briefly, 
we can’t have “the whole works.” One 
of these days, after the war, and be- 
fore the arrival of the automatic rifle 
for general use, we are scheduled to 
have some new and modern loads for 
the hand-operated arms. 


Lee Straight Pull for caliber. 


Savage .250-3000 for length and 
handiness, 

Newton .256 for chambering and 
rifling. 


Springfield ’06 for muzzle velocity. 

Krag .30-40, or better, for energy at 
1,000 yards. 

Put behind a six millimeter, .236-in., 
105-gr. bullet a sufficient quantity of 
Captain Casey’s celebrated new No. 16 
powder. 
The result should look 
drawn to exact scale: 


like this— 























SS 


Which cartridge would be 2.50 inches 


over all, with shell of Springfield ’06 


breech, slightly tapered and shortened | 


to 1.75 inches, bullet spitzer of 1.10 
inches in length with .64 of an inch 


siraight body and .46 inch of pointed | 


nose drawn in upon a radius of .91 
inches. 


Ballistics Would Approximate 





Bullet of .236 caliber, 

WEIMING ogekd ches dee ve 105 grains 
Muzzle velocity ........ 2,700 ft. secs. 
Muzzle energy .......... 1,700 ft. Ibs. 
Remaining velocity at 

4,000 Parade 2k cicces 1,225 ft. secs. | 
Remaining energy at 

1a ee 350 ft. lbs. 
Time of flight over 

TO00 YOROS® on. cecescce 1.64 secs. 
Height trajectory 1,000 

WER AAR sins So adie ode 11.00 ft. 


Such a cartridge could be handled in | 
a number of rifles already with us. 


At | 





Well, here is | 
my recipe for a new and “compromise” | 
cartridge, both military and sporting: | 


Stir well, and set out to cool. | 


A Magazine of the West 



















. Takapert 


Reel $5.65 


for bait casting 


This swift and silent reel is the 


favorite of thousands of our ex- 
pert anglers. More Field & 
Stream Contests Prizes have 
been won with Meisselbach reels 
than with any other make. The 
“Tripart” Reel, for $4.65, is the 


little brother of the famous 


“Takapart.” 














Supreme strength is combined with 
extreme lightness in this reel of 
special aluminumalloy. The Rainbow 
is not to be excelled in simplicity of 
operation, in design, construction, or 
service, even by the high-priced im- 
ported kind. Note the illustrations. 


In two seconds you can take any Rain- 
bow Reel apart. Just press the 
“‘take-apart’’ slide and the trick’s 
done. So compact that it fits the 
hand. Only 27,-in. in diameter and 











Rainbow 
Reel 





Reel for Fly Fishermen--$5=2 


Handled by All Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. COMPANY 


3 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. 


Presto! It’s Apart! 






<Q 


3,-in. wide. Beautifully balanced. 
Handsomely finished—dull black, or 
sand-biast. 


This fly reel should be in the outfit of 
every angler who wants all the joys 
of fishing to be his. $5.15. 


Read This Booklet 


We have for you an interesting, il- 
lustrated booklet about reels, landing 
nets, fly and bait casting, etc. “Ike” 
Walton would have loved it. You’ll 
enjoy it. Write for it today. 


KEKLESEEAEEK 



























ORIENTAL WIGGLER $1.00 
All red, all white or red and white 
Weight 46 or % oz. 


bait he caught them with.”’ 
Thisangleris not only catching 
more game fish than he has ever 
caught before, but has that con- 
tentment and peace of mind 
that comes to one who feels 
that he is playing the game 


AL. FOSS, 


One Enthusiastic User 


OF OUR PORK RIND MINNOWS SAYS— 
‘Your baits are O. K. with the com- 
mendable feature that when one shows 
his fish, he is not ashamed to show the 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c 
Weight % oz. 

fair by fishing with sportsmanlike lures. Our Pork Rind Strips 

are necessary to the successful operation of these lures. 


1724 to 1736 Columbus Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Renal 
Ue AE 





If your dealer ia 
asleep at the 


switch, we will 25¢ 
supply youdirect. 12 pieces 
SKIDDER 75c 
Weight 36 oz. 
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I Cate 


ateurs, women and 


trolling or casting with my 


Rush 


Sears wee Fee Mane 


At your dealer's, or sent direct, postpaid— 
stamps or Money Order. My “Regular,” 
‘Junior,’’ or ‘‘Weedless Midget’’ models, each....... 
Four of assorted colors and models, $3.00 


Dealers: Send today _. 

for my generous RUSHTANCO 
Selling Plan A “MIDGET 
Ask your jobber WEED ces BAIT 
for beautifully Soares 
lithographed 

Counter 

Display, 


FREE J. K. RUSH 


954 Rush Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


—_— 


Socan YOU. Professionals, am- | 
children | 
everywhere are making record 
catches of all kinds of game fish, 


JangoMinnow 


the liveliest bail that floats. It wiggles, 
divesand swimslikeaminnowinaction. | 
Asure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pikeand 
Muscallunge. There’sa thrill, a splash and the game 
is yours. The Tango gets the big ones if they’re there. 


75 | 


Accept no substitutes. There is only one Tango. I own the patents. 
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boo rods and makes silk or 
linen lines stronger. Also 
keeps ‘dry flies” dry. 
(tl, FREE—Booklet and sam- 
‘WMif, ple of 3-in-One, 

*_ 3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EEF. Bdwy. 









A Strike 


means a catch, when you keep 
your reel, your rod, your line and 
your flies in perfect condition with 


3-in-One Oil 


A famous fisherman says, ‘‘Every Angler 
should carry 3-in-One in his kit ’’ 3-in-One | 
makes reels run right, prevents rust on 
steel rods, prevents cracking of cane or bam- 



































PATENTED 3-3~15 


se 
PERFECTION” 
tops for fishing rod tips. No more line 
snarling. Impr ; your casting. Outlives your best rod 
satisfaction guarantee your money back. All . 
ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 


The last word ir 










same material. Literature free. 


You will have them eventually. Why not now! 





613 SEVENTEENTH ST. 


cutting or 





900 yards and over it would stand be- 
tween the .30-40 and the Springfield ’06 
in smashing power, Which same would 
be plenty. 

Outclassing everything in Savage ’99 
and Winchester °94 ammunition, and 
for hunter as well as for dough-boy ef: 
fective, light, and convenient to ‘‘tote”’ 
around, its .236 bore would give mild 
recoil and not be too small for easy 
cleaning. And right there is where the 
| “rub” so often comes in, as every little 
| brother of the cleaning-rod knows. 

While under the Savage .250 and the 
'“Imp” in muzzle velocity, our cartridge 
/could show equal bullet-speed at 200 
| yards and superior “hold-up” at longer 
“ranges, Three thousand ft. per sec. 
means too frequently a swift fade-away. 
| Higher velocity than 2,700 ft. sees. 
causes excessive breech pressures, split 
| jackets, and “unaccountables;” and any- 
way, what’s the good of high speed if 
it is not going to be reasonably main- 


Absolute | 


es, for any rod. 


We also furnish special casting tops, butt guides and reel guides of 


THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO 
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GEARED fothe ROAD 





It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
atire ison yourcar. The 
usual way isin the tire factory. 
Where all the life-giving lubri- 
cants are burned out of the fabric 


andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. : 
The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. lt saves every inch of the tire’s 
mileage wear for service on your car. 


This is why 
Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go farther, last longer and prove most 
economical. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


118 Social Hall Ave. 1633 Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Colo. 











Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 Protected 


A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER— very hard materialand having 
a high polish. Can be seen clearly in the 
dark timber or earlier in the morning or 
later at night than any other sight ever 
made. 


D. W. KING, 





A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead 
Twice the length and twice the 
strength of ordinary beads 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ 


Box 1531, 


KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


not catch on ANYTHING. 


showing over 100 front and rear 
FREE. 


Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEL 
CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 


DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 








tained? Of course if game comes up 
to the muzzle to be shot, fine and 
dandy. But most of the “wild animals 


I have met” have not been so obliging. 

| That kind of shooting is found exclu- 
sively in the rifle catalogs. 

And listen, fellow trigger squeezers, 
|a 26-inch barrel, approximately 2 inches 
|of chambering and 24 inches of rifling, 
in both sporting and military models. 
You know it! 

Let me “keyhole” a word in here to 
the effect that 2,700 ft. secs. in a 26- 
inch barrel ought to mean exactly that, 
and nothing less. Let me suggest that 
| the high velocity obtained from a 30- 
| 
| 
| 


| 





inch barrel is a good talking point, but 
not so valuable as a hunting reality 
| when the rifle regularly manufactured 
| and sold to the sportsman has a barrel 
|length of only 24 inches. Let’s have 
|our ballistics calculated and advertised 
|for the rifle barrel “as is.” 

| The writer favors the segmental 
| rifling, Newton system, five groove. 
| The best design for long life in our six 
| millimeter would probably be: 


| Depth OF GROOVE: . os sc oe cacss .005 inch 
| Width Of @roove: ... 2.6.6.8 2g * 
| Width of land ............. 30” 


| Other details following, as: 


| Diameter of original bore... .236 inch 
| Diameter of finished bore and 

PIPCG BUNCE s5565%5 0050s 04% 240 ” 
| Diameter from land to groove .241 ” 
|Maximum diameter of loaded 

WE fs Seon aes 243 =O” 

rroove diameter and cham- 

DOr CIAMIGtEr 3 oieciisics cee 246 =” 

| Bullet clearance in chamber. .003 ” 


The shape of the lead from chamber 
|into rifled bore should be a modified 
| cone, parallel to the curve-form of the 
bullet. 
| Our bullet, as per diagram, would 
| have length enough to insure its up- 
| setting, and center of gravity far 
|enough forward to materially reduce 
|instability in the beginning of its 
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flight. It would have sufficient cham- 
ber clearance to keep the pressure, 
with 2,700 feet velocity and No, 16 Pro- 
gressive Powder, within proper limits. 
The .236 bullet of 105 grains shows a 
cross-section equivalent to a .30 cali- 
ber spitzer of 170 grains, hence does 
not sin in the direction of over-weight. 
We won’t be happy till we get it. And 
when we “get it” that’s what it’s going 
to be like! 

This .236 would be the real high- 
power “go get ’em” cartridge for most 
anything left in the U. S. A.—the 
cheapest, handiest, most compact piece 
of concentrated murder inthe rifle 
world. And now that I’ve got it out 
of my system, I feel better. 

Well, here’s to Outdoor Life, received 
every month as the one big chunk of 
“good news” wherever a red_ blood 
corpuscle is doing its duty. 

May you always keep your place in 
the hearts of genuine he-folks, even 
tho you continue to earn the delicate 
dislike of the male milliners and kin- 
dred gentry that wear trousers without 
being able to put forward any valid rea- 
son, 

And this ends my second screed in 
ten years. BILL CARUTH. 

Calif. 





Powder Scales. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To get accur- 
ate results and safety with the present 
high pressure smokeless powder it is 


made of iron or brass with aluminum 
ends, or all aluminum. The aluminum 
will not solder to the wheel, but the 
iron or brass will, The pointer, which 
is made of some light substance, is 
screwed into the beam at right angles 
to it. The pans of the scales are made 
from shallow glass dishes 
chemistry as watch glasses. Anything 
of this general form and each of about 
the same weight can be used. Bal- 
ancing can be done by dropping paraf- 
fin on the bot.om of the lightest one. 
Dimensions are left out as the material 
is not the same in every Case, 

The beam should not be less than 8 
inches in length for the best results. 


These scales have proved very satisfac- | 


tory to me and come in very handy in 
weighing out correct powder charges. 
Grain weights can be purchased at any 
scientific supply house. 

Pa. G. J. COLEMAN. 


A Load for the Springfield. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading 
your articles on “Reloading,” I would 
suggest another load which has given 
us good results for the purpose it was 
intended for. 
to solve was: Shooting the 200-yd. 
Marksman course with the Springfield 
06 battle sights. The load was: Ideal 
bullet No. 308291-S, about 165 grs. (gas- 
check) and 27.3 grs. of Du Pont No. 21. 
We did not weigh the powder, but set 
the powder measure at 34. 
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necessary that each charge should be 
uniform. Too much may take the back 
off the gun when loading full charge. 
To get uniformity in loading, the pow- 
der should be weighed on a pair of 
scales. The scales described below, if 
made carefully, will weign to about 1-5 
of a grain, which is plenty close enough 
for accuracy. Suitable scales may be 
bought, but for my part I prefer to 
make such things, getting much pleas- 
ure as well as knowledge from the mak- 
ing. 

I first dissected an old alarm clock 
and took from it the hair spring wheel 
or governor wheel, as it might be 
called, also the part of the frame that 
held the wheel in place. Next I sol- 
dered a rod to the frame that held the 
wheel in place so that the beam of the 
scales would swing at right angles to 
it. The beam of the scales should be 


trouble with them and it answered the 
purpose for which it was intended. With 
the Krag we found that it shot about 
the same as the Service load. 

W. Va. RIFLE CLUB. 











known in | 


The problem we wished | 


We have | 
used hundreds of them and have had no 








Fast 
Sport 


© time to stop for a meal 

while the trout are running. 
As you work the stream, take the 
edge off your hunger with a 
couple of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter sandwiches. 

We keep in mind your healthy 
outdoor appetite when we select 
only the finest Spanish and Vir- 

_ginia peanuts for blending and 
crushing into the golden-brown, 
full-flavored butter. 

And we keep your diet in 
mind, because Beech- Nut Peanut 
Butter yields three times the 
calories of steak, four times those 
of eggs. 

Get some Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


‘* Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 

















ERRATUM. 


In our April number we published a 
poem entitled “Hello,” credited to Ed- 
gar A. Guest. The verses were sent 
to us by one of our contributors with 
Mr. Guest's name attached as author, 
and while we remembered reading the 
same poem many years before, we were 
not sufficiently familiar with the piece 
to remember the name of the author. 
They should have been credited to 
Sam Walter Foss, as they appeared in 
a book written by him in 1892 entitled, 
“Back Country Poems.” 





















All the world loves s sure-shot! But, it’s 
’ hard to aim true when you're thinking 
about the ‘‘bang.’’ You can shoot without 
flinching, roll up a better average, and get 
twice the fun out of it if you will 


EQUIP YOUR RIFLE WITH A 


SILENCER 


It completely swallows the “‘bang."’ Fine for target prac- 

tice for the whole family. Fits any rifle. At your dealer's 

BOOK FREE: gives many odd experiences of users 
Send for it 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
62 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 


altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names, 





In Mr. Askin’s interesting concluding 
article-en “Military and Sporting Rifle 
Powder,” he gives a table of ballistic 
figures, taken fror a DuPont circular, 
in which it appears that the .30-30 Win- 
chester loaded with 38.5 grs. DuPont 
bulk No. 18 progressive powder and 
150-gr. bullet gives a velocity of 2,500 
feet a second. Is the 150-gr. bullet a 
spitzer? Can you state how the new 
loading of the .30-30 compares with the 
regular load, in accuracy and penetra- 
tion? Will the increase in velocity of 
500 feet result in metal fouling or ero 
sion? and is the new load adapted to 
the 20-in. barrel of the .30-30 carbine?— 
G. A. T., Helena, Mont. 


Answer.—We understand that the 
bullet used in the .30-30 as given in the 
ballistic table is a spitzer, practically 
the same bullet used in the Springfield 
for government service. I see no rea- 
son why the accuracy should not be ex- 
cellent the accuracy and range should, 
in fact, approach the accuracy and 
range secured from the Springfield and 
the Krag, being therefore superior to 
the cartridge in common use. The pen- 
etration will, of course, be considerably 
increased, but just how many boards I 
don’t know. Penetration is a deceptive 


term, anyhow, dependent on the me- 
dium that receives the bullet. Owing 
to the improvement in the powder, 


cooler burning, the 2,500 feet of veloc- 
ity should show little greater erosion 
or metal fouling than the old cartridge 
—certainly it will be materially less 
than in the Springfield. The new load 
is adapted to the carbine barrel, but 
must show less than the velocity given 
when shot in a barrel of reduced 
length.—Editor. 


I would like to know the address of 
the following gun companies: The 
Krag Gun Company, H. Tauscher’s 
Sporting Goods Store, and the Hoxie 
Ammunition Company.—Glen Hawe, 
Drummond, Mont. 

If by Krag Gun Company you have 
reference to the Krag rifle, it was 
made by the United States government 
at the Springfield Armory. It is no 
longer manufactured. The address of 
‘he Tauscher Sporting Goods Store is 
Box 1605, New York City. The address 
of the Hoxie Ammunition Company was 
Chicago, Ill. We understand that they 
have gone out of business. If they 
haven't it is time for them to speak up. 
—Editor. 


How do you think a telescope sight 
would work on a Newton rifle? Where 


MS ANDAMMUNITION 








Please 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 








could one get a new or second-hand 
sight and what kind of sight do you 
think wo:ld be most desirable?—L. H. 
Ellis, Silver City, N. M. 

Answer.—-The telescope would work 
all right, but there might be difficulty 
about mounting it so as not to interfere 
with the bolt. I think that ultimately 
the Newton Arms Company will design 
a telescopic mount for their rifle, but 
I am doubtful if any of the present 
mounts would work. Telescopes have 
been mounted on the Springfield, and 
if the mounts could be obtained from 
the government, the problem would be 
solved, possibly, but it is practically out 
of the question to procure anything 
from the government now. The tele- 
scope would probably have to be 
mounted high above the barrel or to 
one side, and, for myself, I have no 
sort of confidence in a side mount. I 
believe that any sort of second-hand 
sight could be obtained thru an adver- 
tisement in our classified columns, and 
I am not aware of a better or prompter 
method of securing what you desire.— 
Editor. 


Will you please send me the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the _ different 
classes of marksmanship in the Nation- 
al Rifle Association? Scores required, 
size of targets, etc. Also the method 
of using the rear sight on Springfield 
1903 rifle for 1906 ammunition.—King 
G. Gillette, Lindsay, Cal. 


Answer.—To give you the complete 
qualification courses of the National Ri- 
fle Association for the different classes 
with the rules, targets, etc., would re- 
quire from one to two pages of Outdoor 
Life. Write to Arms and The Man, 
Washington, D. C., for all information 
as to these courses. That paper is the 
official organ of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The last issue, that of Jan- 
uary 26, contains the courses for civil- 
ian interclub gallery matches, intercol- 
legiate, and high school. Other infor- 
mation can be obtained from Brig. Gen. 
Fred Phillips, Jr., secretary National 
Rifle Association, Washington, D. C. 
The 1900 ammunition is the only kind 
procurable for the Springfield, so your 
sights ought to be fitted or adjusted for 
that ammunition now. However, for 
any kind of short-range work the 
Springfield sights always were worth- 
less. The battle sight, the one in view 
when the sight is turned down, is ad- 
justed for a range of about 700 yds.—of 
course the gun then shoots high at 
shorter ranges. Turn the sight up and 
then aim thru the small peep or thru 


the lowest notch, and you will hit some- 
where around there at 200 yds. With 
the leaf standing, the sight will then be 
found to be marked for various ranges 
up to 2,900 yards. These markings are 
approximately correct, but every rifle 
needs careful shooting and adjustment 
to fit the individual marksman.—KEdi- 
tor. 


What would be a good load in grains 

of powder for a .25-20 rifle, say using 
Bullseye or No. 15 Military powder?- - 
R. A. Wetmore, Tucson, Ariz. 


Answer.—Neither the Bullseye nor 
the No. 15 powder is well adapted to 
the .25-20. Use 7% to 8 gers. weight of 
Du Pont No. 80—jacketed bullets. The 
Bullseye powder might be used in re- 
duced charges, but if the reduced 
charges are desired these can be ob- 
tained from the No. 80. Reduce the 
charge to half the amount given if de- 
sired.—Editor. 


I am mailing you herein a bullet from 
a Mauser or some other foreign cart- 
ridge, the letters on the clip being 
“DM.” It varies .001 in, on the rear of 
the base and .01 in. on the forward part 
of the jacket. There is much more 
lead exposed on the point than is nec- 
essary, is there not? Will you kindly 
explain the indentation in the base? Is 
it to concentrate the power in the mid- 
dle? The other day I ran across a 
large panel in a gunsmith’s shop con- 
taining all the cartridges the Winches- 
ter Company made up to the time, the 
most modern being the .32-40 and .38- 
55 (black powder). It also contains sev- 
eral odd foreign makes, .58 Snider, 
Westly-Richards (No. 1 musket), .45 
Martini, Henry, and .42 Russian. On it 
is a total of about 139 cartridges. Is it 
of any value as a relic? I got it cheap, 
$2. If the enclosed bullet is a sample 
of German gunmaking they have my 
sympathy, but I have seen some fine 
German guns, notably one muzzle load- 
er, that is very far ahead of any mod- 
ern gun I possess.—Leverne C. Cooley, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Answer.—The bullet sent seems to 
be a .30-cal. Mauser, and is of a type 
of bullet common in the late ’90s. The 
logical reason for exposing so much 
lead was that the bullets of those days 
were driven at a much lower velocity 
than our present spitzers, hence needed 
more naked lead in order to expand or 
upset sufficiently. The base was made 
hollow on the theory that the bullet 
would expand more readily, thus insur- 
ing a gas-tight fit. Many lead bullets 












of that date were made with hollow | 
base. At present the Germans make | 
bullets very similar to ours, so we need | 
waste no sympathy on them because of 
inferior missiles. The panel you men- | 
tion as having been issued by the Win- | 
chester Company is a very interesting | 
den ornament. If you can add all mod- | 
ern cartridges, that would make it | 
much more attractive as well as in- | 
structive. The money value of the 
panel would depend on finding a pur- 
chaser and what he was willing to pay. 
The panel has no fixed market value, 
and for us to fix one would be guess 
work.—Editor. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions thru your valuable magazine: 
How is the .35-cal. Remington auto- 
matic compared to the .30-cal, rifle in | 
accuracy, and at what distance is it ac- 
curate? Do you know in what class 
Major Whelen puts it? Has it got a 
heavy recoil? I want to use the gun 
for deer. Do you think another caliber 
of the same make is better for me? I 
want to use it for quick running shot 
on deer.—W. C. EF, Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 


Answer.—I think that Whelen puts 
the .30-30 and the .35 Remington auto- 
matic in the second class, possibly the 
latter in the third class. Anyway, I 
should consider the .30-30 the more ac- | 
curate cartridge of the two. But the | 
.35 Remington is accurate enough for | 
anything but the fine target work— 
you would hardly be able to detect any 
difference in the accuracy of the two 
cartridges in shooting at game up to a 
range of 300 yards. The recoil of the 
.35 is considerably greater than that of 
the .30-30. For deer shooting I prefer 
the .30-30. It has less recoil, is a trifle 
more accurate, and is powerful enough. 
At game shooting ranges, 150 to 300 
yards, the difference in power of the 
two cartridges would be trifling.—Edi- 
tor. 





Is there any other formula for deter- | 
mining the remaining velocity of a/| 
cartridge other than the one given by 
Bevis and Donovan’s “The Modern Ri- 
fle?” Also, where can I get informa- | 
tion on the English-made rifle cleaning | 
rods having ball-bearing handles? Are 
such rods really any more efficient than | 
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Pet 


Adds to Trap Shooting Joys 


OTHING increases the pleasure of the man at the traps 
like ammunition upon which he can depend. Trap 
shooting is a beneficial pastime and is more popular 

than ever today. Americans are learning the value of hitting 
the mark. 








Peters Shells operate and shoot perfectly in shot guns of all 
standard makes. You will find dependable quality in every 
Peters load. 

Peters is right at the top, and has been there for years, in the 
annual round up of winners of the season’s shooting honors. 
In 1917 the First and Second Amateur Trap Shooting Aver- 
ages were made with Peters, viz: 


W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla., broke 1997 out of 
2050, an average of .9741. 


Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., broke 
2502 out of 2570, an average of .9735. 


Six times in the past 8 years the Highest Amateur Honors 
have been won with the ® Brand. 


Before you again face the flying targets stock up with Peters 
Shells. Then you will understand why so many champions, 
past and present, ‘“‘swear by’’ Peters. 


The best always is cheapest. 
That explains Peters Popularity. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 





LOOK FOR THE 
TRADE MARK 










ordinary rods?—Fred Peters, Spokane, 


Wash. 

Answer.—Dr, Donovan mentions that 
in writing “The Modern Rifle,” he and | 
Dr. Bevis consulted the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ingalls, Lissak, O’Herne, 
Hamilton, Siacci, Mayevski, Lossi, 
Baills, Muzeau, Greenhill, Sarreau, 
Bashford, Hardcastle, Duchemin, Le- 
Compte, de Sparre, British Text Book, 
Greener, Bernadou, Whalen, Hudson, 
Mann, Ormundson & Robinson, Sawyer, 
Bethell and Johnson. If you will con- 





sult those volumes you will find other == 


TROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 
HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 
ee ee In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
~ area misiy - £ i 
4 A suns Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 


44 
ras ate 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
m good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance 


Address for further particulars 


Mrs. D.N. Cassell, Cassell, P. O. Colo. 
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3000 f.s. VELOCITY 


30 SPRINGFIELD 706 








Average group at 100 yards 





Made with 150 grain M. C. Service Bullet, 
regular sights, and 52 grains Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


For further particulars write: 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 














Price, as shown, $50.00 Ass 
CO NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


The greatest energy at long game-shooting ranges of any in the 
world. Calibers, .22, -25.6, .80 and .35. American made from butt-plate 
to muzzle. Send stamp for 148-page catalog and hand-book for riflemen. 


NEWTON ARMS CO.,506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO,N.Y.,U.S. A. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK ii iia: sep xnene 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 















You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
| 
| 


tables than those given by Donovan and 
Bevis for determining remaining veloc- 
ity. Maybe you had better begin with 
“The Bullet’s Flight,” by Dr. Mann. 
The easiest way of determining the 
remaining velocity of a modern cart- 
ridge, the method of use, is to get it 
from Newton’s catalog, taking his fig- 
ures for granted. If we didn’t do that 
and wanted hair splitting accuracy, we 
would need a thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, and chronograph for the in- 
| itial velocity. The rules of Bevis & 
| Donovan are the best that I have seen. 
| Write to The Birmingham Smal] Arms 
|Company, Birmingham, England, for 
| particulars of their ball-bearing rod. 
|Those made by the Marble Arms Com- 
pany are good enough for me.—Hditor. 


Is there any smokeless (bulk) powder 
load to use in reloading .38-72-275 so as 
to get accurate and reliable shooting? 
This to be used in a Winchester single- 
shot rifle, barre] 28-in., rifled 1 in., 20- 
in. pitch, and bullets lubricated, grooved 
lead, made in Winchester mold fur- 
nished with Model 1894 Winchester re- 
loading tool. What “gets me” is that | 
have in the past owned three other 
Winchester .38-72 rifles (one S. Shot, 
two Model 1895s) and used 25 grs. Du- 
Pont No. 1 and also 16 grs. Sharpshoot- 
er, and both worked all to the good; but 
the same loads now put an occasional 
bullet as far ag eight feet off in 200 
yds, shooting, and this same present 
barrel shoots black powder O. K. Du- 
Pont No. 1 work: to perfection in my 
Model 1892 Winchester .38-40-180. In 
reloading .38-72 I use Model 1894 Win- 
chester tools, No. 24%4w primers, and al- 
ways clean shells when home from 
shooting. Have reloaded about 9,000 so 
far.—E. J. Hibbard, Duluth, Minn. 

Answer.—Your trouble appears to be 
gas cutting or else you are driving an 
occasional bullet across the lands. You 
might remedy the trouble by reducing 
the powder charge about 5 gers. How- 





| ever, in your place would procure Ideal 
| gas-check bullets, with which you can 


|} use your present charge of powder. 
| With the gas-check bullets, instead of 
Sharpshooter would try Du Pont No. 80, 
about 15 grs. of it. Either the 80 or the 
75 is pretty quick, tho, for plain lead 
builets unless you cut down the charge, 
use reduced charges. Ten or 12 grs. of 
either powder would work, I think, with 
the lead bullets, but the gas checks will 
permit a considerable increase in the 
powder charge. You can buy the gas- 
checks and make your own bullets if 
you like, using an Ideal mold. There 
are no better bulk smokeless powders 
for your gun than Du Pont No. 1, Du 
Pont No. 80 and Du Pont No. 75 (Sharp- 
shooter). It is a matter of fitting the 
charge to your gun. Possibly the bullet 
|fits your present barrel a trifle looser 
than it did the other barrels. Rifle bar- 














rels are not always cut to the precise 


thousandths of an inch. In any event, 
I believe the gas-check bullets as made 
by the Ideal Manufacturing Company 
will work since they are made a trifle 
large.—-Editor. 


I have a gun that I purchased from a 
rancher’s son last fall in Montana, | 
supposed it was a Springfield. If I re- 
member right I tried the gun out with 
a box of shells labeled U. S. Springfield, 
1907 Model. A late Springfield shell 
fits too tight. I can get no 1907 
Springfield shells here, and the hard- 
ware men here say there is no shells 
of that model. I have shown the gun to 
army officers and everybody else, and 
nobody seems to know what kind of a 
gun it is. It looks like a Springfield, 
but the only markings on the gun are 
“R I A”’—“605” right back of the front 
sight. The shells that I shot in it had 
“7-10”. stamped on the back. Can you 
tell me what kind of a gun I have got 
and what kind of a shell it takes.—Mar- 
tin McEathron, Mullan, Idaho. 

Answer.—If you have a Springfield it 
ought to be plainly marked on the re- 
ceiver back of the rear sight. If the 
gun is not a Springfield, we are at an 
entire loss as to what kind of a rifle it 
is. It might be a Springfield cham- 
bered for Model 1903 ammunition, in 
which case the case was a trifle shorter 
than the case of the Model 1906 ammu- 
nition. Present Springfields are Model 
1903, chambered for Model 1906 ammu- 
nition. We suggest that you send one 
of the shells that you shot in the gun or 
a loaded shell which fits the gun to the 
Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn, They will be able to tell you 
what kind of a gun you have and where 
to procure ammunition.—KEditor, 


What is the diameter of the bullet for 
the .303 Savage, and could I use the .30 
Newton and the 150-gr. U. M. C. um- 
brella bullets in my .303 Savage and get 
a flatter trajectory? Is not the action 
of the Savage strong enough to stand a 
rather stiff load? In case I could use 
the above bullets what do you suppose 
would be the muzzle velocity and en- 
ergy, also the velocity, energy and traj- 
ectory at 300 yards? I think in case 1 
would be able to use one of the spitzer 
pointed bullets I could be able to get a 
higher velocity and flatter trajectory 
than with the blunt pointed bullet used 
with that cartridge—Jim Abney, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Answer.—The Ideal Hand Book states 
that the .303 Savage was originally 
bored .303 and took a bullet of .311, but 
it has now been changed to a bore of 
.300 and takes a bullet of .308, the same 
as the .30-30, ’06 Government and others 
—the Hand Book further stating that 
the .308 bullet has now become stand- 
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ard for .30-cal. rifles. 


This being true, | 


the .30-cal. Newton and the 150-gr. um- | 


brella bullets of the U. M. C. Company 
would fit your rifle. However, I am 
doubtful if the long-pointed bullet would 
work thru the magazine. The velocity, 
trajectory, and energy at any distance 
would depend on the load of powder you 
used, the kind of powder and so on. 
Not knowing the load you have in mind, 
I couldn’t do anything more than guess 
at it. My guessing would be of little 
service to you. If you will write the 
Du Pont Company, Wilmington, 





Del.., | 


they will tell you what brand of pow- | 


der to use with the 150-gr. bullet, and 
how much of it—also about what veloc- 


ity and energy you ought to obtain. d| 


judge that a velocity of at least 2,400 
feet could be obtained. Yes, the Savage 
action has a surplus of strength, and 
will withstand higher pressures than 
that developed by the standard cart- 
ridge. I wouldn't myself 


| 
} 


be at all | 


afraid of the action, but if you put in| 


too much powder you may stretch and 
expand the shell so that you cannot re- 
load it. This might or might not hap- 


pen with the .303, for your pressures at | 
most would be far less than those de- | 


veloped by the .250 in which this 


stretching of the shell occurs.—Kditor. | 


I have noticed in your magazine oc- | 


casional articles on 
Springfield rifle. 
ing putting a pistol-grip on this gun, 
but would not care to remove the top 
covering of the barrel nor to shorten 
the fore-end, nor would I sacrifice 
much for lightness. What I want to 


remodeling 


know is, does a pistol-grip stock tend | 


toward easier handling and improved 
shooting? Do any of the holders of 
records with this arm use a remodeled 
gun, and if so, have they made their 
scores with it?—L. Lawrence, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Answer.—We own a Springfield rifle 
and would not have it remodeled as to 
stock. Think the gun shoots better 
as it is, stiffer under recoil and with 
less whip than the barrel would have 
if left naked. The only advantages of 
remodeling is to give the gun a more 
sporting appearance and to lighten it 
neither an advantage in target work. 


the 
I have been consider- | 





The pistol-grip stock is more a fancy | 


than anything clse. 
Springfield is so thick that unless the 
grip were cut down a pistol-grip added 
to it would make the gun feel more 
clumsy than it does now. We doubt if 
the gun would handle a particle better 
or easier with the grip added. 


The grip of the| 


How- | 


ever, such grip is a matter of fancy, | 


taste or habit—some men are so wed- 


ded to such a grip, so accustomed to it, | 


that they would not be content 
any thing else. If you feel like that, 


with | 


add the grip—it won’t do any harm.— | 
Editor. 





No Viclidindl 
No Thumbing 


No back-lashes to try your 
temper and your patience if you use 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. No long, discouraging 
months of practice to learn the art 
of casting. Just throw out the bait 
and reelinthe line. That’s allthat’s 
necessary with this reel. 

A few moments’ practice and the 
beginner is an expert. Every cast 
a perfect cast. No annoying tang- 
les due to back-lashes, they simply 
can’t happen with 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


The reel runs free and thumbs 
itself. The minute the bait strikes the 
water or the line slackens, the spool stops 
automatically and you’re ready to lure the 
big ones from their hiding places. The only 
reel for the beginner and tbe best reel for 
the experienced, Just the thing for night 
casting. Fully guaranteed without time 
limit. Thirty-five thousand in use. 


A Lure That Makes’Em Strike- 
The BASS-ORENO 


Most suc 
cessful plug 
ever mar- 
keted 
Dives,darts 

wobbles, wiggles and swims _alluringly. 
They'll strike the BASS-ORENO when 
every other bait fails. Made in eight stand- 
ard colors and the new scale finish. Try it; 
only 75c. 

Most dealers carry South Bend 


Quality Tackle. If yours does not, we will 
supply you direct. Send dealer’s name. 


Send for this Free Book 


‘‘The Days of Real Sport’’—a 
book that will take you back to your boy- 
hood fishing days; illustrated by Brigys. 
Write for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
9288 Colfax South Bend, 


Avenue Indiana 
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Sail or Paddle! 


Go out where there’s a brisk breeze 
and let your Old Town sailing outfit 
Here’s 
keen sport and real speed. Old 
Towns are the master cances 
They are light, 
swift and staunch. $39, up. 
Prompt delivery. Write for 
catalog which includes 
sailing equipment. Dealers 


carry you merrily along. 


for fun afloat. 


everywhere. 
OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 
736 Main St. 


Old Town, Maine 
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ELMER SHANER 


Manager 


INTERSTATE 
TRAPSHOOTING 
ASSOCIATION 


with his 


ITHACA 


Ithaca prices 
must advance 
soon. Get in 
ahead of the 
advance. Any 
man can shoot 
an Ithaca bet- 
ter. Catalogue 
FREE. Double 
hammerless 
guns $29.00 up. 
Single barrel 
trap guns 
$100.00 up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 


COMPANY 
ITHACA, N. Y. 




















Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 





Better Tackle here for your 
money no matter what price 
Tackle you buy. This we guar- 
antee and you may look to us for the fulfillment 
of our guarantees. The price you pay will be re- 
funded if the goods are not satisfactory. Take 
your cue from the Country's best anglers and 
buy from us, 





178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
107 Fulton Street New York City 

















LAKE ALICIA 


If you are 
outing or a 
year, don’t forget Woods Lake 


anticipating an 
fishing trip this 


and Lake Alicia on Colorado 
Midland Railroad, near Thom- 
asville. 

Both lake and stream fishing 
good the entire season, 

Beautiful mountain scenery 
and an ideal spot for rest and 
recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


_Saddle horses for rent at all 
times. 


We also carry a full line of 


Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at 
Denver prices. For further 


particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 
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i SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ie ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











I’ve an old musket, caliber .45, which 
I am thinking of having made into a 
smooth bore. At the same time I may 
want to use ball occasionally. What 
I want to know is if I could use ball 
in it if it is made with a choke, or 
should it be cylinder. And how is the 
accuracy of either choke or cylinder 
when using ball? Also what caliber 
would it be after reboring (now .45-70), 
and what is the shotgun calibers, like 
10, 12, 14 gauges and so on? I 
know that a .45 rifle caliber means .45 


| inch, but what does the 12-gauge mean 


when referring to shotguns?—V. Han- 


| sen, Bremerton, Wash. 


Answer.—I suppose that the old mus- 


| ket you mention is a .45-70 Springfield, 


| aware of a .45 caliber 


but you do not state whether it is a 
breech or a muzzle-loader. I am not 
muzzle-loader, 
tho, so take it to be the Springfield, 


| or some breechloader made at about 


the time the Springfield was in use. 
It can be smooth bored, but thereafter 


| round bullets would have to be used. 
| Reboring couldn’t make the bore any 
| smaller, so, provided .45 caliber round 
| bullets were used, it wouldn’t make any 
| dirrcerence whether the gun was left 


| choked or cylinder. 


If you had a mold 


| made to exactly fit the breech and the 
| gun was choked, it might make a pret- 
ty tight fit at the muzzle, but hardly 


| tight enough to 


expand the muzzle 


| where the barrel had the thickness of 


| thousands of an inch. 


| 729: 


a musket. As compared with a rifle, 
the accuracy wouldn’t be worth men- 
tioning—about an \%-inch circle at 50 
yards, Can’t say how much metal the 
gunsmith would remove in_ reboring 
this gun or cutting out the _ rifles. 
Probably your gun would then be 
about a .50 caliber, and the nearest to 
this in shotgun terms is a 32 bore, 502 
The bore of a 
shotgun is reckoned according to the 
number of round bullets, which fitting 
the gun, would weight a pound—for 
example, ten round balls that fit a 
10-bore weigh a pound, 12 fitting the 
12-bore weigh a pound. Giving the 
bore in calibers or decimals of an inch 
we have 10-gauge, .775 of an inch; 12, 
16, .662: 20, .615; 28, .550: 32, 
410, .410.—C. A. 


.502; 


I would like to ask Mr. Askins what 


| brand of powder he considers best for 


| old article 


20-gauge and 16-gauge shotguns. In an 
in an Eastern magazine 
either Askins or some other writer 
said, “Using Du Pont instead of E. C., 
which is more suitable to 20-bore.” 


Now, in a late number of some promi- 
nent magazine 


in an article on 20- 


bores, he or some one else says some- 
thing about hot burning powders. Then 
they give a list of loads and patterns 
all loaded with E. C., so I take it that 
E. C. is the 20-bore powder to use and 
Du Pont is the hot burning stuff. Any- 
way, I want to know the powder best 
adapted to 16 and 20 gauges.—P. M. 
Webster, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Answer.—Mr, Webster is mistaken in 
concluding that Askins might have pro- 
nounced Du Pont a hot burning pow- 
der of E. C. the best adapted to 20 
bores—it must have been the other fel- 
low. I have a letter from the Du Pont 
Company stating that of all the pow- 
ders now made Du Pont is the best 
adapted to 20 bores, and they make 
several other pretty good powders, you 
understand. It is a case where doc- 
tors disagree, and I am not one of the 
doctors. However, since the case has 
been brought before me, I will, with 
some reluctance, give my _ opinion. 
From ballistic figures furnished me, 
from my own experience as well, | 
conclude that bulk for bulk, Du Pont 
is a little stronger than other similar 
powders, say Schultze or E. C. It also, 
with a like load, affords a trifle higher 
pressure—very little higher. Now, if 
a gun normally patterns its best with 
a low velocity load, as a great many 
guns do, it may and probably will make 
the closer pattern with E. C. or Schultze. 
On the other hand, there are many 
guns which pattern the closest when 
the load is driven into the choke at 
high speed, and such guns will be 
found to do their best work with Du 
Pont—I own such a gun myself. The 
above applies to standard loads, say 
24% drams of powder and %-ounce of 
shot. When it comes to using more 
powerful charges, like 2% drams of 
powder or 2% drams, the powerful Du 
Pont will react a trifle more quickly 
than the slower burning powders that 
we have mentioned. My figures show 
that with 24% drams of powder Du Pont 
shows slightly greater breech pressure 
than Schultze or E.C., but the pressure 
is also a bit more regular, so that one 
powder is about as safe as the other. 
The matter in my mind simmers down 
to about this: If I wished to shoot 
standard loads, I’d rather have Du Pont 
than any other powder. But if I 
wished to use what might be termed 
excess loads, I’d prefer E. C. or 
Schultze cs from their lower velocity 
with such loads they would probably 
show the best patterns. Even then it 
would depend much on the gun, but 
the majority of guns will not throw 
a close pattern when the shot are 























Out on the Old 
Fishin Grounds 


"THATS where your Evinrude is 
going to take you, first chance 
you get. Fishing Season takes on 
new pleasures when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 

Just a tug at the flywheel and the lake is 
yours. You can really “‘cover” all the 
good fishing grounds—without touching 
oar to water. 

Special method of balancing gives the 1918 Evin- 

rude wonderfully smooth, vibrationless running. 

Evinrude Magneto, Built-In Flywheel Type and 
Automatic Reverse. Write for new catalog today. 

Over 90,000 sold. Used by 25 Governments. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
869 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also manufacturers of the Evinrude Oil Engine 


Distributing Branches 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 








SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CEN 
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THE ONLY DIRECT PULL SPREADER ON THE MARKET. « — 





1727 HARMAN ST. = 
BROOKLYN. NYC - 


HENRY M. SCHILLING 











__ 9 SO oSeaBreace? 


With the hot sun beating down on their 
frail underfed bodies—with no hope o° 
relicf in sight—the little children anc 
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speeded beyond a certain limit. The 
man with a normal high velocity gun, 


| however, the gun which by design or 


| luck 


in the boring makes its closest 
pattern with a high velocity charge, 
will find himself with a killing load 
when he uses 21% drams of Du Pont.— 


| Cc. A. 





| certainly have to be considered. 


For many years I have been trying 
to find out how long a 12-gauge shot- 
gun barrel must be in order to use up 
all its power. I notice the Winchester 
automatic has a 26-inch standard bar- 
rel. If you can explain to me the dif- 


ference in the shooting qualities of a | 


26-inch barrel and a 30-inch barrel you 
will do me a great favor.—Glenn Pet- 
tay, Colville, Wash. 


Answer.—This is a case where ex- 
perts will not agree. It depends a good 
deal on the powder used. No exact 
answer can be given. Dense powders 
are supposed to burn a little quicker 
than bulk powders, and would, there- 
fore, develop their full force in the 
shorter barrel. How short is that bar- 
rel—I don’t know. I think it would de- 
pend partly on how much powder was 
used and how much resistance it met 
—that is, on the shot charge, the wads, 
and the crimp. These things would 
Just 
the other day I read a reply to a query 


| of this kind in a prominent magazine. 
| The editor held that the 26-inch barrel 





tired mothers of the slums are facing an- | 


other grim summer in their empty lives. 


Help Us Give These Unfortunates 
A Chance for Health 


Se: Breeze—the Association’s fresh air home— 
gives the one chance for rest, nourishment and 
cure for many of these families each year—but | 
help is needed at once if we are to provide for 
the long waiting list. 











Will you give—justa 
little? Allow 60 cents a 
day or $4.00a week for 
each one whom you 
will send as your guest. 
The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 
105 East 22nd Street 
Room 250 New York 
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Y 103E. 22dSt., 





gave a higher velocity than the 30- 
inch, this for the reason that in a 26- 
inch barrel the powder had already ex- 
pended its full force, while the remain- 
ing 4 inches of the 30-inch barrel sim- 
ply retarded the load due to friction. 
This is the kind of misinformation that 
one man learns from reading after 
another without knowing any better. 
| Now, listen, this winter Sweeley load- 
| ed some cartridges for me containing 
3% drams of Du Pont powder and 1% 


ounces of shot. They were chrono- 
graphed and gave a very high veloc- 
ity. Subsequently he loaded some 




























The summer home, camp, cottage, hunting 
lodge—these (of all places) should have con- 
venient comforts and healthful surroundings. 
Do as thousands of others have done. Elimi- 
nate the outdoor privy or other unhandy, un- 
sanitary makeshift. Install the 


Ro-S an Indoor 


Closet 


Set it up anywhere—move it any place you 
want to. Simply provide a good 
draft. Chemical placed in con- 
tainer kills germs. Empty con- 

tents once a month. 


Me Absolutely Odorless 


No odor whatever. Health 
Officers and Public Officials 
endorseit. Well built, dura- 
ble, highly finished, occupies 
small floorspace. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


17006 6th St., Detroit, Mich, 














shells containing 4 drams of the same | 


powder, load otherwise the same, 12- 
gauge gun, 30-inch barrel. He was sur- 
prised to learn when these last were 
chronographed that the 4-dram load 
gave very little higher velocity than 
the 3%-dram load. 
still further surprised to learn that the 
4-dram load was not being entirely con- 
sumed—some of it thrown out un- 
| burned. 


And then he was | 


Now, if the barrel had been | 


| longer that powder wou!d have burned | 


| and would have added to the velocity. | 


How much longer it should have been | 
I don’t know, perhaps up to 34 inches. | 
An English authority gives the differ- | 


| ence in velocity between a 26-inch bar- 

using accord- | 
ing to my remembrance the equivalent | 
| of 3%, drams of English powder, as 40 | 
| feet. 


| rel and a 30-inch barrel, 


With another powder or with a 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 
\ gt gee A-1 Silver Black 
rolifie—with Three Estab ished 
—— yearly profits ranging 
isthe gieemiadand 
COLLINS * rt, 


If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 


Fron ———> COLLINS 


ror wr, The Fox Man 
nt? we 100 S. Park St. 
ere aw‘ Reedsburg, Wis. 
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/ The Trophies You Prize 
Are too valuable and rare to be spoiled in 
the mounting. Let us preserve them for 
you just as they were when you bagged 
them. The glossy fur, the wild, savage 
expression and the graceful poise are all 
retained in the game hides and heads 
mounted by Jonas Bros. Weare natural- 
ists as wellas expert taxidermists. Don’t 
experiment. Send US your trophies. 

Our work is all guaranteed. 


Field Guide and Big 
Game Book Free 


A Field Guide and Record of North American Big 

Game sent on request. It contains a complete 

catalog of Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, 

African Lion, Grizzly Bear, Black Bear, and many 

Other rugs that are simply wonderful in their 
beauty. Send for it today. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 
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Thousands of Dog owners testify. that this 
reliable old remedy saved their dogs from 
distemper, the most dreaded of dog diseases. 
At druggists or by mail. 
DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, New York 
Toronto, Canada 


THE AMATEURS DOG BOOK The most practical book 
published on the training, care and treatment of dogs 
160 pages, mailed for 10c 














Good Sportsmanship 
And 


The Helping Hand 


Our government needs— must have, 
your help. There are numberless 
ways in which it can be given, and 
now is the time to give it. 


Weare all partners in abig business— 
the nation’s business of winning the 
war. Every one of us must be ready 
to jump into the breech to help 
make it a complete success. 


If this interferes with any outing 
plans you may have made, abandon 
those plans until you are satisfied 
you have done your share. 


After that, if you need equipment 
which will make your vacation a 
long-remembered one, get in touch 
with us. We specialize in Tents, 
Camping Equipment, Motor and Sail 
Boat Accessories. 


Catalogs upon request. 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co 


444 North Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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| different powder the difference might 
| have been greater or 
| been 


it might have 
less. Where the velocity is 
around a thousand feet, 40 feet less 
wouldn’t make much difference to most 


| of us, and I suppose that is the view 


| dram to the powder charge. 


the Winchester people take of it. If 
a man wanted a higher velocity he 
could readily get it anyhow with the 
short barrel by adding a quarter of a 
I think 
that with standard loads the main ad- 
vantage of the longer barrel is that it 
can be sighted more accurately, and 
both noise and recoil are decidedly 
lessened. I don’t like the 26-inch bar- 
rel myself, you see, and that may in- 
fluence me. I doubt if anything could 


| be gained with modern powders by hav- 


ing the barrel over 34 inches.—C, A. 


I notice in the February Outdoor 
Life that Mr. Askins refers to Sweeley’s 
loads for a shotgun. Would you please 


| inform me whether these loads may be 
| obtained or not at the present time and 


if so where I could obtain them? Also 


| please have Mr. Askins give his opin- 


ion of so-called brush or scatter loads 
for full choke guns. Are they satis- 


| factory up to 25 or 30 yards in a full 


choke 12-gauge gun, and do they give 
an even pattern without loss of veloc- 
ity as advertised by two of the leading 
ammunition factories?—P. C. Showal- 
ter, M. I., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Answer.—Sweeley’s loads are not on 


| the market, and probably will not be 


| at all soon. 


Possibly he could be in- 


| duced to furnish you a few hand-loads 


| for experimental 
| M. F. 


purposes. Write to 
Sweeley, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Scatter loads are doubtless better than 


| shooting game all to pieces with a full- 


| choked gun. 


yond this distance results 


| grouse, 


I don’t like them myself, 
for they are too irregular and too open. 


| Such loads will usually kill up to 20 


Be- 
are uncer- 
tain. These scatter loads give ample 
velocity for the distance at which they 
are generally used, but their evenness 


yards, and generally at 25 yards. 


| of pattern is problematical.—cC. A. 


Am placing an order with the Parker 





| people for a full-choke gun as follows: 


28 gauge, 28-in. barrel, 61%4 lbs., 2%-in. 
chambers, 2% at heel, 144, at comb, 14- 
in. stock; straight grip. The gun is to 
be used for quail and rabbits at short 


| or medium range, for most part in open 
| country. 


I shall want to shoot an oc- 
casional duck or shore bird with it, and 
may take it into Oregon for a hunt for 
I only want six or eight quails 
at once and one or two rabbits. What 
do you think of this gun for the pur- 
pose? I am considered a good shot and 
am used to straight guns. Will this 
one stand a capacity load of 24,x 4? 
—Len Whittemore, Redlands, Cal. 


Answer.—You ought to have a very 
attractive gun in this Parker 28. It is 
just about such an arm as I would 








order for my own use in a 28, including 
stock measurements, and the degree of 
choke. Sure, it will kill rabbits, quail 
and grouse—anything that any other 
shotgun can be used upon. My own 28 
Parker, in which I used a very heavy 
charge for the bore, weighed 6% lIbs., 
and was built on a 20-gauge frame. It 
might be well for you to be contented 
with a slightly smaller load than that 
you have mentioned—say, 2 drams of 
powder and % oz. of shot, which should 
give you full standard velocities, and 
be effective up to the ranges you will 
desire to shoot. The 28 falls off in pat- 
tern at long range rather than in veloc- 
ity, so it will hardly be found necessary 
to use an unusually heavy charge of 
powder, The gun will have to be cham- 
bered for a 2%-in. shell in order to use 
the load you mention, or even 2 drams 
of powder and % of an ounce of shot.— 
CAs 


To F. E. Reynolds, Alameda, Cal.:— 
Seeing your query in March number of 
Outdoor Life, I thought perhaps I could 
help you out as regards using round 
bullets in a smooth bore. I would rec- 
ommend you to get a bullet made by 
Eley Bros., London, England. These 
bullets can be shot thru any bore, full 
choke or otherwise, without danger of 
accident, and are very accurate, besides 
being very deadly, having two vanes of 
steel crossways thru the lead, which, 
when the bullet strikes, make a very 
deadly wound. On the outside of the 
bullet are rims of very soft lead, which 
allow the bullet to fit the bore tight, 
without injuring the barrel or any lia- 
bility of bursting. I have shot lots of 
them, both in Rhodesia, South Africa, 
and out here, with success. Shall be 
pleased to send you a bullet I have, 
only 12-bore, however, but you could 
see the bullet for yourself, and by melt- 
ing it down, you would see the vanes 
that lie inside. On second thought, I 
am forwarding this letter with a bul- 
let to Mr. Chas. Askins, care of Out- 
door Life, as I do not know if your ad- 
dress is sufficient for postal purposes. 
—F, G. Morant, Deputy Game Warden, 
Kamloops, B. C. 


Answer.—Your letter intended for 
Mr. F. E. Reynolds, Alameda, Cal., is 
before me. It will be forwarded to 
Mr. Reynolds promptly. I was much in- 
terested in your description of the 
smooth-bore bullet made by Eley Bros., 
London, England. It ought to be a kill- 
er, all right. The bullet has_ not 
reached me to date, but probably will 
in course of time. More interest seems 
to be taken in round bullets right now 
than I have ever known before. Don’t 
know how much of this is due to the 
present high cost of rifle ammunition, 
but I suspect that some of it is. Ifa 
round bullet at the cost of a cent can 
take the place of a rifle cartridge cost- 
ing eight cents, somebody is going to 
use the round bullet.—C, A. 
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I read your article in the current 
number of Outdoor Life regarding 16- 
gauge shotguns. Your ideas regarding 
the 16 coincide with mine. I like the 
16 gun, altho I haven’t had the time nor 
the inclination to experiment with the 
different loads you have. I have a 20- 


gauge Fox double gun and a 16-gauge | 


Winchester pump gun. Am going to 
‘order a Fox double 16-gauge gun and 
wish you would give me some pointers. 
I note in your article that you say the 
Winchester fits nearly everybody. That 
is true in my case, also. I wish you 
would give me the specifications of a 
gun about the general dimensions of 
the Winchester. What chambering 
should I order? I like to shoot 1 ounce 
of shot and plenty of powder. Also 
what do you know about the single 
trigger? I am willing to pay about 
$100 for a gun and like the Fox very 
much. Has the Fox any inherent 
faults? If so, what gun would you 
recommend in 16-gauge to shoot heavy 
loads?—W, J. O’Neill, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Answer.—A gun that will fit a great 
many people is one with 14 to 14%4- 
inch stock, drop at butt 2% inches, at 
comb 1%. If the gun has a single trig- 
ger, placed in the rear position, and 
the gun is measured from this trigger 
instead of from the front trigger as 
usual, the stock should be 14-inch short- 
er. This will make the stock about the 
same length as the Winchester repeat- 
er in some of the models. Order the 
gun with 2%-inch shell chambers if 
you wish to use a pretty stiff load. 
Three-inch chambers will demand hand- 
loads all the time, about 3 drams of 
powder, and the gun should be heavy. 
A more useful general purpose gun is 
one weighing about 7 pounds, chamber- 
ed for the 2%-inch shell. My Fox- 
Kautsky single trigger is working very 
satisfactorily after three years of 
steady use. I wouldn’t like to be with- 
out it, not knowing of a better single 
trigger. The Fox hasn’t any inherent 
faults. Mechanically, it is a very su- 
perior arm. I see no reason why it 











A day in the woods with a HAWKEYE basket! 


Fish, hike, smoke, read and rest in the woods and 


Here’s Fun For You! take along the eatables and drinkables in a 
BASKET 
plawkeye REFRIGERATOR 


the basket. Practical, handsome, light weight and 
cleanly. The HAWKEYE Basket Refrigerator 


has been the key-note of hundreds of enjoyable 
**days in the woods"’. Price, $4.00 and up. 


the wonderful woven reed basket with the nickel- 
plated interior that keeps food and drink cool, 
clean and fresh for thirty-six hours—all from a 
small lump of ice placed in the ice compartment of 


Try a HAWKEYE Basket—30 days without expense—that’s 
how good they are. Ask for booklet 


WE WANT MORE DEALERS 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., 5. ppp Side. 


-* 


Burlington, lowa 








Here’s what one sportsman writes about the 


COLLIS IMPROVED FOLDING 
CAMP GRATE BROILER 
COMBINATION 


“Will never forget the feeds that were got up 
on it if I live a thousand years.’’ Order now. 


Send Stamp for Booklet ‘‘L.’’ 
THE COLLIS COMPANY, CLinTon, Iowa 







PRICE $2.25 
PREPAID 











should not handle heavy loads as well | 
as any gun made. Tell the manufac- | 
turers what load you wish to use, and | 
have them bore and regulate this gun | 
for the particular charge you wish to | 
use.—C, A, 


I am going to have a 12-gauge gun 
built to order. Will you please tell me 
what is the very best steel for gun 
barrels for shooting and. wear.—Chas. 
Pepion, Hartford, Conn. 

Answer.—The very best shotgun bar- 
rels are supposed to be Whitworth 
Fluid Steel, those made by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth in England. These are cost- 
ly and are used on the highest priced 
guns made in this country and in Eng- 
land.—C. A. 








A Genuine English BAYONET HUNTING KNIFE 
rage mm) THE BEST HUNTING KNIFE 


IN THE WORLD FOR 
Length 12 inches—blade 7’, inches. BIG GAME 


The keen blade is made of the best quality “Sheffield Eng. Cutlery” steel, gov- 
ernment inspected, especially designed for skinning and heavy usage, The han- 
dle is of the finest walnut wood, securely fastened with heavy brass rivets. The 
steel in this knife cannot be duplicated at this time at any cost The blade 
will keep a razor-like edge for a long time and can be quickly re-sharpened. 
This hunting knife will give you the very best service on a hunting or camp- 
Ing trip. Sent postage prepaid for only $2.00. 
Send your order today. 


United States Small Arms Co., First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














SLEEP -vexrection AIR BED 


Whether you go CAMPING—FISHING—TOURING or go to fight for “UNCLE SAM’”’—make 
sure of your night's rest. ““NIGHTS in CAMP’”’ need no longer bring up visions of hard or 
damp beds. You can carry a first aid to good sleeping anywhere, in the form of 


PERFECTION AIR BED WITH SLEEPING BAG 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll toa small, light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress is quick- 
ly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 
Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 

Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, Forest Ser- 
vice and well-known Sportsmen and Explorers. Read what 
users write about it—see our illustrated Catalog Complete 
information on request—write for it now 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


é 123 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rolled U 
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EXCUSE /ME 
WS 13 171Y Busy Day” 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE AT 
A BIG DISCOUNT! 


In order to introduee THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE to thousands of new read- 
ers, we will send this superb magazine 


A Whole Year for Only 60 Cents! 


(Regular yearly subscription price $1 
jewsstand price $1.20.) 


In addition to quoting this special low price we will give t 
each new subscriber a copy of our book ‘Fifty Ways for Boys 
to Rarn Money.’’ The valuable money making ideas contained in 
this book are worth a great deal to every live, ambitious boy 
Get this splendid magazine for your boy or for some boy in 
whom you take a special interest. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is one of a very few periodicals that 


has not increased its subscription price. Besides not incressing 


our regular price of $1.00, we are giving you an opportunity of 
subscribing fora whole year for only 60c and at the same time are 
giving youareallyexcellent premium in the book described above 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is chock-full of just the kind of 
reading you want your boy to have Clean, inspiring stories by 


the best boys’ authors. Beautifully illustrated throughout, both in 
black and whiteandincolors. Practical and instructive depart 


ments devoted to Electricity. Mechanics, Athletics and Physical 
Training, Hunting, Trapping, Camping and Fishing, Photography 
Drawing, Stamp and Coin Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Boys’ 
Societies and Clubs, Joe Jolly's Joke Market, Cash Contests, etc 


Send in your order today at this special price and 
make a certain boy mighty happy for a whole year. 
We will refund your money immediately if you are not more 
than p eased with the magazine and the book. (Remitin stamps 
if more convenient.) 
This offer is open to new subscribers only. 
Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIFLD CO., 2051 MainSt.,Smethport, Pa. 
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Carter-Built Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
<~ “Ask the Fish!” 

Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


Dowagiac, Mich, 
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Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











I have been advised that the Savage 
Arms Co. have discontinued the manu- 
facture of their .380 automatic pistol 
and will appreciate any information 
you can give me as to the reason they 
discontinued making these pistols. 


| Were they defective in any way, and if 


not, do you consider them equal to 


| the .380 pocket model automatic Colt? 


Do you know where one of these pis- 


| tols could be purchased?—A, E, Filson, 
| Tucson, Ariz. 


| gun factories have 
| manufacture 


Answer.—The Savage Arms Corp. 
have no doubt discontinued the manu- 
facture of the .380 automatic pistol for 
the same reason that many of the other 
discontinued the 
of certain lines of their 


product. They are engaged in bigger 


business on account of war contracts, © 


and only such goods as they happen to 
have on hand will they supply to the 
trade till after the war. There is prac- 


| tically no difference in efficiency be- 





tween the Savage and the Colt, shoot- 
ing the same cartridge. There are no 
doubt some in the dealers’ hands that 
are for sale, but just where I cannot 
say.—L. K. 


Would you please give the velocities 
and energies of .45 single action Colt 
revolver, .38 W. C. F. single action Colt, 
.45 automatic Colt and .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial—Alex Cadieu, Strong, Mich. 


Answer.—The velociety and energy 


| of the .45 single action Colt revolver 


as compared with the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial and .45 Automatic Colt is as fol- 
lows: 


aS ma 
On 8 N = 
Seo a8 §& 
es Fe. & 
o by a 
Oo = 
“3 ° 8 gs 
._ . 
oe . 
< 
| 45 Colt...........922 472 8in. 
| .45 Colt Automatic. .809 335 6 in. 
38 S. & S. Special. .813 232 6 in. 


| not? 


We have no data on the .38 W. C. F. 
when used in a revolver.—L. K. 


Can you give me absolute informa- 
tion as to whether either Colt or Smith 
& Wesson have stopped manufacturing 
their products for retail civilian trade, 
entirely, for the duration of the war? 
The dealers here in the East claim that 
after their at present meager stock is 
exhausted there will be no more revol- 
vers forthcoming, as the above-men- 
tioned companies are engaged in war 
work to the exclusion of all else. Are 
the Western dealers in the same fix or 
What other cartridge will the ’08 


S. & W., chambered for the .455 Web- 
ley, take? This certridge lacks 3%-inch 
of filling the cartridge chamber. Where 
would I be most likely to run across 
a S. A. Colt chambered for the .32-20, 
or better still, the .38 S. & W. Special 
like they used to chamber it several 
years ago. A_ single action Colt is 
never—or at least—very, very seldom 
seen in this section of the good old U. 
S. A. Can you give me an estimate of 
the cost of reloading .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cials for my Army Special Colt? Cart- 
ridges are costing me between $25 and 
$30, which is too much. Do you think 
there would be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing powder—preferably black?—M. W. 
Sample, Barberton, O. 

Answer.—The information you have 
received from your dealer may be part- 
ly correct in regard to the output of 
firearms for the trade. I do not know 
of the Smith & Wesson being made for 
the .455 Webley. If you have one, try 
the .455 Colt and the .455 British Serv- 
ice cartridge in it; they might fit bet- 
ter. Some years ago the .38 Specials 
could be reloaded for about 35 cents 
per hundred, but with the present price 
of powder, lead, and primers, it will 
probably cost twice as much, providing 
you can get the powder. Some few li- 
censed dealers might furnish you with 
it. The George Tritch Hdw. Co., 1648 
Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo., can fur- 
nish a Colt S. A. .32-20 cartridge.- 
Io, OK, 


Is the barrel of a Colt Army Special 
.38-ccl. screwed in the frame or is it 
solid: If it can be taken out where 
could I get a new one put in? Will 
this gun handle the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial—J. D. Burket, Salida, Colo. 


Answer.—The Colt Army Special re- 
volver, .38-cal., barrel screws in the 
frame, and is made to handle the .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge, as well as 
the Colt .38 Special. The two cart- 
ridges are practically the same, one 
having a flat point and the other a 
round-pointed bullet. Address Lee 
Knapp, 1028 Eighteenth Street, Denver, 
Colo. He can do this work for you.— 
LK, 

What is the best way to clean a re- 
volver after using smokeless. cart- 
ridges? How often should a revolver, 
.38 S. & W. Special, be taken apart and 
the mechanism cleaned? What group 
will above revolver with 6-in. barrel 
make at 300 yards?—L. Thoms, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Answer.—Either Hoppe’s No. 9 or 
Dr. W. G. Hudson’s nitro solvent is 
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the best solvent for smokeless pow- | 
ders, A good revolver need not be| 
taken apart until after many years of 
service unless something unusual hap- | 
pens to it, and when it is necessary | 
have some good gunsmith do it. 1} 
have never tested the revolver for 
groups at a distance of 300 yards. How- 
ever, members of the Louisville (Ry.) 
Rifle and Revolver Club, as well as 
several Denver revolver shooters, have 
averaged one shot in a turkey (target) 
out of five shots at 300 yards.—L, K. 


Just about the time that the trouble 
started in Europe, if I remember cor- 
rectly, I heard that the Colt Company 
were going to place on the market a 
.22 single shot pistol. Now, I have 
never heard this mentioned since and | 
I imagine that if they did contemplate 
doing this, they dropped it and got 
busy on war orders. Do you know! 
anything regarding this? I have often | 
wondered if I could use a New Service 
Colt to the best advantage on account | 
of the large grip, as I have a rather 
small hand; trigger finger measures 
about 2% inches. I have never had 
the opportunity to examine one of 
these guns, and have seen’ mention 
made repeatedly of the big grip of 
these arms. I have handled the .44 S. 
& W. Special and can work this gun in 
a satisfactory manner, double action; 
and should have stated before that my 
question pertaining to the New Service 
was when gun was used in this man- 
ner. Have no doubt but what I could 
reach the trigger in a_ satisfactory 
manner when using gun single action. 
How does the grip of the New Service 
compare with that of the 1908 Model 
S. & W.? Can I procure the book en- 
titled “The Modern Rifle’ from you, 
and what is the price? I have read 
practically all the publications devoted | 
to outdoer life with the exception of | 
the American Shooter and Sportsmen’ s | 
Review, and would not give Outdoor 
Life for all of them combined. Can you 
tell me where the American Shooter | 
and the Sportsmen’s Review are pub-| 
lished?—H, L. M. 


Answer.—We do not just know what | 
the Colt people intended to do in re-| 
gard to putting out a .22 single shot | 
pistol. However, we have not heard of | 
it. They are not making anything for| 
the general public right now, as they | 
are busy with government work. The | 
grip on the New Service Colt is slight- | 
ly larger than the Smith & Wesson .44 
Special. Whether you would be able to 
hold and handle it satisfactorily, we) 
are in doubt, as it is adapted to a large 
hand. We can supply you with Vol. 1 
of “The Modern Rifle,’ by Bevis 
Donovan, cloth bound, at $1.25. The | 
address of the American Shooter is 
Wilmington, Delaware, and that of 
Sportsmen’s Review Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—L. K. 
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The Time; \.-- 
The Place; “**=<4: 
The Bait! << == 


the three things needed 


to put the right edge on your 
fishing trips. The time and = wa 
place you know, and the bait —well, if you ve 
never tried the Hildebrandt Baits you have 
something pleasant to learn 

No matter what the fish or the fishing condi 
tions, there’s a Hildebrandt Bait that will lure 
the big ones to your string. 302 Kinds of fine, 
pertg nS hand-made baits in the Hilde 
brandt line; get acquainted with = they 
make the right see of ‘‘fisherman’s lt 

Send today for Hildebrandt catalog z baits 
and tackle, illustrated in colors. A 2c. stamp 
brings it. It tells you how to really get fish 


when you go fishing. 


The Joha J. Hildebrandt Co. Logansport, Ind. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 


756 High St., Logansport, "Ind. 
Please send me your 1918 Tackle Catalog. 
I fly fish gy, 
bait cast 
MNT 65s hack iene rnee 7 
BS 6 cic kre wterdce vide seateredsedesdewedar 





HILDEBRANDT 


BAITS 















Hook and Land’em. 
ILE DON’T BE CUT 
Wonderful Treatment. 

The internal method 


Until You Try This 
of treatment is the correct one, and 








P 


is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 


sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other loca] applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309A Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 








SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
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“IDEAL” 


For the Outdoor Man 


IDEAL PUTTEE 
ROSENWASSER 


PATENT 668.745 
OTHER PATS PENDING 


Because they are easily 
and quickly adjusted. 


Because they fit comfort- 
ably and stay put. 


=. 


Because they give full 
measure of service— 
combined with neat 
appearance. 


IDEAL 


Canvas Puttee 


LEGGINGS 


U.S. Army Standard 


Their good points are pro- 
tected by patents. ou 
will know you are getting 
the right sort if you see 
the makers’ name inside. 


Size 1— Calf, 13 inches 
2 








14 
“3 “6 15 ‘6 
“ 4 P. d 
“4 “6 16 May ra 1908 
a ~ We = Dec. 27, 1910 
Mar. 28, 1911 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., lac. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long Island City New York 























Russell's Famous, 


Never- Leak: 4 


th 


aL BY ILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“*watershed’”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and *vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 


















hikers and all outdoor men 
ee who know real boots 


h h 
them. You'll 
oe swear by 
“es "em. 

~», # 
&y 
Write 


for Catalog 
“L’’-Kree 


é 
ebTbe Fibitie RE OS 


2 


USSELL’S “Never- 

Leak” Boots are built 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they 
make good, or back comes your 
money. In any height. Soles hob- 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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THE FLY ROD WIGGLER is positively the greatest fish getter 
ever used on a fly rod. Itcan be used 

with suprising ease on any ordinary fly rod. 
zag movement of a crippled minnow. 
bass as well as large trout, pike, and pickere! 
Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
weedless, but hooks can be reversed if desired 
Price each 60c. 


Send stamp for « 


W. J. Jamison Co,, Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., 


It has the slow wiggling zig 
Great for both large and small mouth 
Exquisitely finishe d in Silve r 
Red Head, ete. Cut shows it as 


Four in compartment Box $2.00. 
Hooks, et 


Chicago, Ili. 


atalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, 




















DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 








The Newfoundland. 

The Newfoundland 
into two colors, the black, 
commonly known as the show dog, and 
generally recognized as a standard dog, 
the and black. There has 
considerable discussion among 
owners of Newfoundlands as to the 
proper color of the two per- 
sonally I do not believe the white and 
black variety has a genuine claim to 
true Newfoundland. 


divided 
which is 


may be 


and white 


been 


breeds: 


be classified as a 
1 haven’t space to dwell on this state- 
ment, but that is my belief; 
black variety has been made the stand- 
ard and in my opinion should be kept 
as a standard to the exclusion of the 
white and black. There fixed 
type in the white and black dog, and 
there certainly is now in the black dog. 
To be frank and dogmatic, I think the 
white and black variety just a hetero- 
geneous mixture of big dog. 

This dog comes originally from New- 
foundland and was evidently descended 
from what was known in those days as 
ships’ dogs, dogs that brought 
from England in ships, in other words 
ships’ pets. He medium 
dog to begin with, and can be traced 
back to about the year 1800. In New- 
foundland different kinds were 
spoken of in the early days, and the 
big black dog we properly designate as 
a standard Newfoundland is a develop- 
ment through the manipulation of dog 
fanciers from these original breeds. 

The white and black variety got its 
start because Sir Edwin Landseer, the 
great animal artist, painted a big white 
and black dog sitting on the edge of a 
harbor dock watching for a chance to 
jump into the sea and rescue anyone 
unlucky enough to fall into the water, 
from drowning. This picture became 
celebrated the world over. Large dogs 
with a penchant for water had been 
called Newfoundlands for years in Eng- 
land quite regardless of any relation to 
the true Newfoundland; and it was 
commonly supposed, and is even main- 
tained today, that Landseer of course 
picked out a Newfoundland as the only 
appropriate dog for a picture of this 
kind. So this dog was called the Land- 
seer Newfoundland. It is extremely 
doubtful if this dog had anything to do 
with the real island dog; I think per- 
sonally it very unlikely. 


anyway, the 


is no 


were 


was a sized 


three 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


This type of dog has an entirely dif- 
ferent skull formation, and even dif- 
ferent bodily structure to the black dog. 
The skull development of the true or 
standard Newfoundland is very pecu- 
liar; it is domed, or rounded, and no 
other large dog has this peculiar domed, 
or rounded skull. 

The Newfoundland differs from the 
body of a St. Bernard (with which dog 
it is often confused) in being a very 
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loosely built looking dog. They are not 
quite so large as the St. Bernard, but 
the modern show type should be of 
food and the general consensus 
of opinion is that it should have a 
glossy black coat. 

From a standpoint of type, character, 
and quality, the parti-color or Landseer 
type cannot be considered as in the 
same class with the black development 
of the island dog. 

The greatest tribute to the dog ever 
written was written by Lord Byron, on 
the occasion of the death of his New- 
foundland; the epitaph on the dog’s 
tombstone, and the lines on the death 
of the dog, are the most classical trib- 
ute of the reciprocal love of man for a 
dog and dog for man that was ever 
written. 

A good deal of glamor and romance 
has been built around this dog, on ac- 
count of his original use and fondness 
for water. In his native home he was 
made good use of as a water dog. 
Heroic stories of the rescues of drown- 
ing persons he has made, brought him 
fame and some popularity; it is true 
he is a good water dog, but no better 
than any other large dog, in fact he 
could not begin to do what the Chesa- 
peake or Irish water spaniel can do in 
the water. 

Never very numerous in this country, 
he was one of the first of the large 


size; 


breeds to decline in popularity until 
nowadays he is a very scarce dog. An 
intelligent dog and a loyal dog, but a 
dog with no special attractive aspect, 
in other words, a dog without any style 
—and take my word for it, a dog with- 
out eny style, either style in the field 
or stylish looking (or special fitness for 
some special work) has little chance to 
hold his own with any breed. I have 
handled them all and watched the de- 
velopment of the stylish dog for many 
years. All my customers that buy dogs 
from me, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are looking for style. It is 
only the children who want a dog that 
don’t care a rap for style, 





Distemper. 

Every dog breeder knows what dis- 
temper is; what it does to its victims, 
to the dog breeder, what it does some- 
times for the canine serum producer 
and for the canine veterinary surgeon. 
Distemper is the scourge of the dog 
breeding industry. Personally I believe 
it to be of as many types, or degrees 
of destructiveness as there are breeds 
of dogs. This fact is due to the vary- 
ing degree of susceptibility of dogs, 
and to the varying virulence of the 
causative factor of distemper. The 
lesions of distemper (especially in the 
field) are not all of them of a fixed and 
constant nature. Some, no doubt, are 
due to the cause of distemper and some 
to associate organisms, The canine spe- 
cialist often meets with puzzling con- 
ditions because of the non-existence of 
characteristic symptoms of distemper, 
as have been his experience to find, 
and as have been described by others. 
Then we have a condition which simu- 
lates distemper, pseudo-distemper, with 
all the symptoms, and yet it is not 
true distemper; and is not caused by 
any specific bacillus, and is not con- 
tagious, although it even has the char- 
acteristic acid odor. In my hands the 
physiologic or natural treatment gives 
the best results—scientific feeding, 
colonic flushing, prevention of enerva- 
tion and depression, dog blankets in 
cold weather, fresh air without its 
chilling effect. We will go into treat- 


ment more in deta‘l in another chap- 
ter. 

I am going to discuss distemper and 
its various aspects at some length for 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and most effective Enea can buy. 































































‘ee Teperueenk Arms. 


A SATISFIED ADVERTISER 
Th, ME CRAAS FARM KDIMEL, 0 St Paul, Mi, 33-18 || | BUY, TRADE OR SELL 
eeraen, Sot ond oak Sean, weld Outdoor Life Publishing Co.: hay mF eedicahny any on hellyee yf oe 



























































— . ~ Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, : Gentlemen: I am still gelling from and high grade deukla guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
ese and yo Peonmapr - — six to ten letters each day and 99 out Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 

erriers. ogs shi on thirt “ cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
days trial. ‘sealctaation policemen of 100 of them say: Saw your ad. half the express charges, Address 
or money refended. Sixty-page high- in Outdoor Life.” I really believe that WM. R. BURKHARD, 
y illustrated, instructive, and i - Y pli : : , St., St. Paul, Minn. establish 855 
esting catalogue for ten pobre 99 a of _ replies to ads. FERRER = nee pied arent one gun bya ps pee 
stamps or coin. (3-t£) four different magazines came from : : 
your magazine. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are Wishing you continued success, PARK ae DHE 12-gauge, ejector; full 
working in the game country from R. F. MINER. waned lee ES *30-in. full ciaiens 
pores Seed tn the FS Oe eee Titanic barrels, new, weight 8 Ibs.; cost 
ies from trained working stock, they o58; sen oe. A. & Vos CE Specs 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- ‘means ae a a aa Re 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and CHESAPEAKES—Pedigreed; best that ¢4icnénn peirels wetcht 616 Ibs. pew 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View can_be bred. Sire, Water King strain; fe - faaiee mh ." coat giit sell 875. 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf dam, Beaver Rex; Lusitania strain, Five [ect Imside and out, cost ee wee 
saker single trap gun, full pistol grip, 


males $20 each, two females $15 eae . : 
» females $15 each stock 1%x2%x4%, Silver Pad, 32-in., 


AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood DPF, R. W. Hoyt, 722 14th St. Denver. fu-ehoke barrel, weight 8 Ibs., new 














of America and England in their veins. ‘ olo. 6-1t cost $90, sell $70. Might consider high- 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and : grade three-barrel gun on trade. Any 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little above sent C. O. D., privilege examina 
returned. Not the cheapest but the gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- tion. H. A. Hine, Eureka, Cal. 6-1t 

poe gg nod ar eeney: Senier Stock ae Per ag ects Sweet disposition; 
arm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t , ~widress Denver Boarding Kennels, oR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 





AT STUD— ‘BILL STEWART’ 8.¢833: . = field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 


([RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
See ne ee. breeder and trainer. Registered stock. pin; A-5 Winchester telescope pee 
pnt dine A ecm portzel Made he rsintir sndg Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
ew bitches that have proven excellent field workers. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. condition inside and out; cost before 

















{f interested address, W. D. STEWART, YORK, NEBR. 6-1t Perey K. Swan, Chico, Calif 6-11 war, $16: take $56. One 45-76 Sharpe- 
wINTy “eu > , .MEDY for ~ ae — — Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
ss - 4 4 4 oO 

yl es 4 pM gyn ene ge FOR SALE — Fine English se tte r dog; barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
istered with food. Harmless. Results 2% years old; trained; registered. Military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 1%, Will be glad to correspond with inter- ton St., Victoria, B.C. 10-tf-c 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, 4 50. Chemical ¢€Sted parties. R. L. Jewell, 328 Ridge — _ ——— , 
Products’ Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, St. Newark, N. J 6-1t FOR SALE—Fox double-barrel, ham 
Minn. 2-6t : merless shotgun, X. E. grade, with sin 


gle trigger, 30-in. barrels, 14%-in, stock, 
2%4-in. drop; weighs 7% Ibs.; patterned 


GLENN with factory standard load 7% chilled 


shot, as follows: R. B., 330 pellets; S. B 


AIREDALES 327 pellets. This gun was new last fall 











COYOTE DOG FOR SALE—From regis- 

tered stock, one-half Irish wolfhound 
and one-half Russian wolfhound; 31 ins. 
tall, weighs 90 lbs. Thoroly trained on 



































coyotes: fast and a good killer. 431 F atts and is in perfect condition, and is a bar 
St., Salida, Colo. 6-1t aay oy me gain at $100. Address Box 910, Walla 
Are Pets. Pals, Companions Walla, Wash. 6-1t 

AT STUD—English setter, Magnolia - rmarqotitcedlse™ sigiiiaaamaeay = $$ 
Dawn; sire, Morse Duke Whitestone; Estee xeomeneune S48 FOR SALE—.33 Winc heater, ‘Riegel 86. 
dam, Paliacho Tempest. A handsome Dr. DEACON, Willows, Cal. with case, half magazine, take-down, 
shooting dog with class that transmits ‘+ - action hand-finished, $22; .303 Savage 
his bird-finding qualities to his puppies. solid frame, 26-in. barrel, $18; .32-20 
Fee, $20. D,. H. Anderson, Petaluma, \IREDALE PUPPIES—TI Meat f Winchester, Model 1892, half magazine, 
Cal. 4-3t ; fk 5 li sa They te a $35 oa new half-octagon barrel, action hand 
Bh hss ing. They are real terriers anc finished, $18. All in fine condition; no 
will please anyone wanting a high- — trades. O. H. Brown, 2618 Brady St., 
pup. D. H. Anderson, Petaluma, Cal. Davenport, Iowa 6-1t 





== Pointers ee 


~ ONE .22 Hopkins & Allen rifle, 24-in 
Papi, Broken Dep SCOTCH COLLIES from best imported octagon barrel, Marble sights, A-1 
Champion Comanche champions. ts upples i and brood ma- eondition: $5, One barrel only, and solid 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank trons. a. KR. Wilson, 4501 South Broad- leather case for 12-gauge Remington 
ghey F rmeene way, Denver, Colo. 6-3t shotgun, open barrel, 26 ins.; perfect 
Ham. Printed list free. + ee condition; case and barrel, $10 James 


Writefor yourcopy. 5-tf. COONHOUNDS, BIG-GAME HOUNDS, B. Gibson, 114 W. Main St., Denison, 





























U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, aire- Texas. 6-1t 

Box CO. dales, fom terriers. Catalog € conta. ——_— as 

Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn, 6-2t WILL BUY—.45 ¢ ‘olt, Government model, 

automatic, .22 Colt automatic, at fair 

COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES at prices; mail with bill; will send check 
English and American strains; hunt- reasonable’ prices; mother bony ar at once or return prepaid. Quote or 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. hunter and retriever. C. A, Groves, Viro- other high-grade arms. Reference: Out- 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo «ua, Wis. _6- it door Life. Outer’s Book or Field and 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. aaa Stream. Powhatan Robinson, 258 Broad 
4-tf LLEWELLEN SETTERS Pointer pups, way, New York. 6-1t 





older dogs. World’s best breeding; on z 
SPORTING AIREDALES—Husky moun- approval. William McGirk, Silvana, KIRKWOOD PARADOX  three-barre! 








tain-raised puppies from dead-game Wash. 5-6t hammer gun, 28-in. smokeless steel, 1 
parents, rich in the blood of champions. gauge, rifled at muzzle for conical ball; 
Natural retrievers, guaranteed hunters. ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Four months .32-40 rifle barrel, 8% Ibs., pistol grip 
Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 6-I1t old, for sale cheap; best of breeding. 14x2%; folding rear tang sight; cost 

Fred McGough, Mullen, Neb. 6-1t $350; price, $150 Kirkwood Bros., Ine 
— 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 6-1t 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and ~ = - ; = 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- DOGS FOR SALE 82-20 COLT, single-action, 7%-in. blued, 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf $20: .38 Colt automatic, pocket model, 
$18. Both new and absolutely perfect 
FOR SALE—Chesapeakes, two males, From five dollars up. All breeds. Fred Henderson, 387 Oakland St., Spring- 





















three females; from a string that has : be field, Mass. 6-It 
proven entirely satisfactory. Otto Niel- A hundred to pick from. Guar —- — —— 
son, Ephraim, Utah. 4-3t anteed as represented. ‘22-CAL. BARRELS RENEWED by a ri- 
fled tube of high grade steel. Accur- 

AIREDALES —A fine pair, 18 months DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) acy and durability equal to a new bar- 
old, $80. Puppies 4 months old, $10 2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, CoLo. rel. Price $5.00 for 24-inch barrel. c. A. 

















and $15. Mare Tuttle, Beach, Wash. 6-It Diller, 24 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 6-It 
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SALE—Sharps_.50 
$12. Stevens Pump, $19. Ithaca double 
gun, $19 Hunter Fulton, $19. 
Tournament grade Winchester, 37. 
Shepherd Stove Co., Roanoke, Va. 
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SELL OR TRADE 
model, 12-c target, 
$15.00. Want Colt New 


44-40. J. T. Olson, Gilbert, 


Remington, 22 
absolutely 
Service 


Iowa, 


new; 
.38 or 
6-1t 





BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 
sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 


Pa. 3-6t 





WANTED—Colt 22 revolver, heavy 
frame; must shoot exact; or consider 
Stevens pistol Rm. Bird, Wautoma, 


Wis. 6-1t 





WANTED—A few hundred rounds of 
.280 Ross ammunition, 76 North Main 
St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 6-1t 








REVOLVERS AND AUTOMATICS—Want 
one? Speak quick. Trapper, 915 “ a 
16th St., Boise, Idaho. -l1t 





Antique Firearms. 


BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd, 

curious or unusual patterns, For col- 
lections, not to use. Also gun books or 
very old gun catalogs. P. L. Johnson, 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 2-tf 


BUY, SELL, 

time and 
Van Rensselaer, 
Ave., New York. 


Birds and Animals. 


PHEASANTS — Chinese, Mongolian, 

Reeves, Amherst, Golden, Silver, Jap- 
anese, Silkys; bantams, pigeons, doves, 
New Zealand rabbits. No order too large. 
Three thousand full-wing Chinese fall 








EXCHANGE all sorts old- 
modern firearms. Stephen 
Antiques, 805 eas 8 

-12t 











delivery. Marmot Pheasantry, Marmot, 
Ore. 4-3t 
ENGLISH RINGNECK, Chinese and 


Golden Pheasant eggs, $3 per dozen; 
Silver Reeves, Amherst and Mongolian, 
$5 per dozen, Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, 
Corvallis, Ore. 3-4t 





WANTED TO BUY voung bear, lion, 

’coons, foxes, lynx, etc. Have best and 
largest thorobred Airedale dogs for sale, 
some weigh 90 lbs, Thornton Jackson, 
Wawona, Cal. 6-2t 








TWO LION KITTENS—Male and female, 
for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
5-tf 





Books and Magazines. 


BOOKS — 
Brus.,”’ 
dit,”’ 
titles 
them 
Leap,” 





“James 
“Allen Gang,” 


Boys,” “Younger 
“Vilia the Ban- 
“The Auto Bandits of Paris’’; 25 
of Jesse James’ stories, 
being “Thrilling Raid,” 
“Mysterious Warning,” 
Trick,” ‘‘Revenge”’ and 
“Harry Tracy.” “The Dalton Gang,” 
“Jeff Clayton,” “John Lee,” “Charles’ 
Peace” and “Temptation’s of the Stage, 
25c each, postpaid. Rare Old Fiji Island 
Newspaper with each dollar order. Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, III. 5-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


FOR SALE Wilderness, sportsman’s 

fixed camps; Northern Minnesota near 
Canada, 17 miles from railroad; 139 acres 
virgin timber; half mile shore lines on 
two lakes; bear, moose, deer, geese, 
ducks, partridges; good fishing. One log 
house, two log cabins furnished com- 
plete; open fireplaces. Boats, canoes; 
moose, deer heads and rugs. Reason, in 
war draft; $3,500, cash or equal. Write 
owner, Jack H. Burris (Trapper) Cook 
St. Louis County, Minnesota. 6-2t 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly; 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth. 
Kansas City, Kans. 5-4t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS— 25 Post Cards of Girls. 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. 10-tf 


“Wild 
“Daring 
“Man Hunter,” 














seven-acre 
river front; 








K. Pub. Co., Decatur, IIl. 
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| the benefit of our dog-breeding read- 
| ers because it is absolutely the great- 


All new. | 


6-2t. | 





est problem that confronts the dog | 


fancier. 

The aggregate deaths from distemper 
far outweigh the deaths from all other 
diseases combined, not even excepting 
rabies, and the means to counteract 
distemper, in my judgment, and in my 
opinion, in spite of the wonderful 
claims of the manufacturers of serums, 
bacterims, vaccines, specifics, etc., are 
still in need of a great deal of develop- 
ment. 

As I have said before, I may be wrong 
in my conclusions, but I can at all 
times approach the matter with an 
open mind. All that I say in this 
article may be quite fairly disputed, as 
it may be quite as fairly defended, and 
of course nobody lives who has any- 
thing to do with the treatment of dis- 
temper who would welcome quicker 
than I would anything that offers the 
slightest encouragement to overcome 
this widespread disease. 

Canine distemper is a highly con- 
tagious and infectious disease, affect- 
ing the mucous membranes, generally 
attacking pups from three months to 
nine months old, but sometimes 
younger and sometimes older. The ma- 
jority of all dogs have it in a mild or 
severe form, After two years the sys- 
tem is insusceptible. 

The direct causative agent, the 
bacillus, was discovered by two scien- 
tists working quite independently of 
each other and in my opinion is well 
named the bacillus’ bronchisepticus. 
The bacillus bronchisepticus is a fil- 
terable ultra-microspic micro-organism, 
and there seems to be an affinity be- 
tween him and the modern dog (don’t 
tell me dogs don’t have affinities). 
This bacillus is floating around in the 
air all the time looking for his un- 
branded canine affinity. 

The disease is technically known as 
a catarrhal fever and the microbe is 
inhaled into the nasal passage, and I 
think is probably deposited on the 
schneiderian me.nbrane, which is situ- 
ated just inside the nose. Of course 
there are many other channels of in- 
fection, but I think this is probably the 
principal. After the microbe is lodged 
on this membrane the disease spreads 


» | to other organs, such as the rest of the 


nasal passage and we have the ordinary 
catarrhal form. The ocular mem- 


| branes and we have the eyes affected, 
| the intestines, and we have the dysen- 


teric form, or the lungs, and we have 
the pneumonic form, sometimes’ by 
simple proximity through the medium 
of the ethmoidal process, a spongy pro- 
cess of the nasal structure; it attacks 
the brain, and we have the epileptic or 


| nervous form, 


| system, 


The predisposing causes of distemper 
are anything that lowers the general 
health, but I am going to mention one 
which I believe is the most important 
of all and which has not been men- 
tioned before. I believe the most po- 
tent predisposing causes of distemper 
are abnormal conditions of the nervous 
fear, worry, anxiety, anger and 
excitement. The relation of the nerv- 
ous system towards the development 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








Take your fishing or 
your hunting trip 
this year to the won- 
derful state of 


MONTANA 


If you long for the 
freedom of the wild, 
the purity of the 
meant air, and the freshness and 
rarity of a 


FIRST-CLASS RANCH 


come to my dude ranch this summer 
or fall—situated in the midst of the 
rugged Rockies, on the Kootenai 
River, two miles from Libby, Mont. 
The railroad will now take you 
to Libby. 








Here you will find EXTRA GOOD fishing 
for rainbow, dolly varden and Eastern 
brook trout; also within easy distance of 
both black and white-tail deer. 











The best of equipment, and especially some 
splendid saddle horses. Scenery grand. Board 
by day or month. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER 
LIBBY, MONTANA 

















TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 

your patronage, Parties outfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters, Sum- 
mer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch, Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-4t 





SHOOTING AND FISHING in New 

Brunswick, Canada. The finest place 
in the province to spend your vacation. 
Trout and salmon fishing. Fine canoe 
trips. Good guides and outfit. Good ac- 
commodation for ladies and children at 
my main camps on the lakes. Springs 
and mattresses in all my camps. Book- 
let and rates on request. Chas. Cremin, 
302 Saundres St., Fredericton, N. B., Can- 
ada. c-6-1t 





TRAPPER LAKE AND ELK LODGE.— 

The most delightful spot in Colorado. 
Fine climate, beautiful scenery, and the 
best trout fishing and hunting to be 
found in the state. Both stream and 
lake _ fishing. Good accommodations; 
furnished cabins, saddle and _ pack 
horses; reasonable rates. Good moun- 
tain road for automobiles, Come to Elk 
Lodge this year. Write F. E. Whitney, 
Marvine, Colo. 4-3t 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





CARIBOU, B. C.—The new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s 

Wigwam Ranch,” near Cody. Wyo. 
Good fishing, mountain sheen deer, elk 
and bear hunting. Address I, C. Spen- 
cer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 6-4t 





FOR THE BEST HUNTING and fishing 

in Newfoundland, with a guide who is 
thoroly acquainted with the country, 
write E. P. Brake, Humber Mouth, Bay 
of Islands, Newfoundland. 6-2t-c 
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Paradise; 


tourists, and big-game hunting. Cor- 
respondence _ solicited. Howard Long, 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7t 





WANTED—Partner for hunting trip to 

Alaska or British Columbia, August 
and September next. J. C. Snyder, Met- 
amora, III. 6-1t 





BEAR GUIDE—Want to correspond with 

a guide in a good bear and big-game 
country, Dr. A. Zetlitz, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. 6-3t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin worth a 
large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t) 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy, N.Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My i1- 
lustrated catalog and a showy shell 

















mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 

TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! Elk, 

deer, mountain sheep and antelope 
skins for life-size mounting; all kinds 
of antlers, horns and scalps for sale 
reasonable, Send for complete list. 
Jonas Bros., Denver, Colo. 5-2t 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Do your 

head mounting and rug work. Catalog 
on request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 4-6t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. F'!wood Bidg., 








Miscellaneous. 


Thousands of Wi 


L§ can be lured to the lakes, ponds 
Uy and rivers near you, by providing 
Uy natural feeding grounds for them. 


Uy, 
= yy TERRELL’S WILD RICE SEED 
+ wy, is now ready for delivery and 
planting. Dependable seeds, 


My, , 
VE “wp widely known inU S.and Canada. Book- 4 
ee Ny, ty free. Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist “% 
bs Dept. B-34 Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 5-1t 
mani 
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PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 
_ lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further de- 
velopment; including valuable real es- 
tate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteea, care of Ke nnel Editur, 6-tf 








ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, 
canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
1-12t 


FOR SALE—1 A Eastman Speed Kodak. 


cancer, goitre, ear 
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of distemper is something I hope will 


be studied and explained more fully. 


Among the most important symptoms | 


are lassitude, enervation, sneezing, loss 
of appetite, rising temperature, some- 
thing over a 101°, the normal average 
temperature of a dog, an increase in 
the frequency of the pulse and the loss 
of its volume. Then we often have a 
mucous discharge from the eye, fol- 
lowed by a more severe febrile condi- 
tion, with the temperature over perhaps 
103°—from 103° to 106°. The first ideo- 
pathic or indepen‘tent symptom is a se- 
vere rhinitis or inflammation of the na- 
sal mucous membrane. The second, 
and most important ideopathic symp- 
tom of all, is a rhinorea, or a discharge 
of mucus of varying aspects from the 
nose. Given a pup with a mucous 
nasal discharge and you can generally 
write down distemper. 

The duration of the incubation pe- 
riod averages about ten days, but may 
be anywhere from three days to three 
months. The course of the disease also 
varies from a few days to a couple of 

nonths and averages about’ three 
weeks. I doubt very much if there is 
any way of aborting or shortening the 
course of an attack in a decided man- 
ner, but we can certainly mitigate the 











severity of the attack by careful nurs- 


ing. 
(To Be Continued). 


Canine Queries. 


My son is the owner of a fine Ameri- 
can bull terrier. The fellow is 
blooded, a beautiful animal, but pos- 


well | 


sessed of an unsatisfactory disposition. | 


He is at times one of the most playful 
and most friendly dogs I have ever 
known. Then maybe within an hour 
he becomes very cross and is at such 
times dangerous. What should be done 
with him when he gets those latter 
spells, i. e., should he be whipped? He 
is about § morths old. Is it possible to 
overcome those flights of temper?—M. 
W. Yocom, Hartford City, Ind. 
Answer.—Your case is very aptly 
stated. It is not an uncommon one 
with this particular strain of bull ter- 
rier. The slow type is an unstable dis- 
position, particularly the males. We 
would advise drastic flagellation to the 
point of subduing. If you do not whip 
this show of temper out of him now, 
it will be hard to correct later. 
the article in the May number of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, “Bystander and Handler, 


| the last paragraph.—W. C. C. 


Zeiss Kodak, Anastigmat lens, F-6.3. | 
Print 25%x4%. Black leather case. All 
in first-class condition. Price, $35. W. 


M. Borrowdale, New Mex. 


5-2t 


Magdalena, 





ASH paid for 750 kinds of butterflies, 
INSECTS. Some $i-$7. Easy work. 
Even two boys 11 and 13 earned good 
money, with their mother’s help and my 
price list, pictures, instructions. re 
for FREE prospectus 


SINCLAIR, Box 415, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROLL FILMS developed, 10c. Printing 
post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements 

25c each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt 

service. Quality of work unexcelled. 

C. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 








Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 














We have a small ‘four-year-old fox 
terrier that skoots on the carpet or 
grass, then runs quickly to some cor- 


| ner and seems so afraid as_ she 
trembles so. Her rectum is bright red 
and seems irritated. Have found no 


; worms, 


She often vomits watery-foam 


| and keeps sticking her tongue out as 


1-6t | 





| W. 


though something was in her throat. 
Hcr breath is very foul. Her diet con- 
sists of mostly vegetables and very lit- 
tle meat, some raw potatoes. We used 
your eczema cire on her back with 
great success. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for advice.—F. W. Madden, Rush- 
ville, Ind. 

Answer.—Your dog most likely has 
worms or indigestion. Give 30 grains 
of freshly powdered areca nut on an 
empty stomach, followed by 1 ounce of 
castor oil in an hour. Feed on a pure- 
ly meat diet for a couple of months.— 
C..C. 





See | 








Knotless Leaders 


MADE OF GUT SUBSTITUTE 


(Equal To Any Advertised.) 


TROUT WEIGHT 
3 ft. $2.16 dozen: 6 ft. $4.20 dozen 
(either with, or without dropper loop) 


BASS WEIGHT 
8 ft. $3.60 dozen: 6 ft. $7.20 dozen 


SALMON WEIGHT 
3 ft. $4.80 dozen: 9 ft. $14.40 dozen 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 














WE ARE 


The Original Manufacturers of 


Floating ‘ Bass Bugs’ 





BELGRADE (Eastern) PATTERNS 
[6] $3.60 dozen 
(As Made By Us For 10 years.) 
MISSISSIPPI (Western) PATTERNS 
[12] $5.00 dozen 


(As Described In April FieLp & STREAM.) 











Fly Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
(Also suited for Casting ““Bass Bugs."’) 


“Tuscarora” Special 9% feet....$ 7.00 
““Nonpareil’’ Special 9% feet..... 14.00 
*“‘Caledonia’”’ Special 9% feet..... 22.00 


H. L. Leonard Tournament 1% ft 40.00 


“INTRINSIC” LINES 

FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
30 yds. 49 yds. 
Rods .$6.50 $8.00 ea. 
Rods.. 4.50 5,50 ea. 

LEADERS 
Each 
feet .$0.40 
.35 


Size D: for Heavy 
Size E: for Med. 
“INTRINSIC” 


For Dry Fly—3 weights—7% 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet... 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Per Doz. 

Either Regular or Light Tied....$1.20 

ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Per Doz. 

ty ag er $1.50 

1.80 


On Hooks No. . 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 





Bait Casting Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$2.10 to $35.00 each 


LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$2.00 to $35.00 each 


HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 
LINES 


$1.00 to $2.25 per 50-yard Spool 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 





SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full 
list of above, also many special goods, and 
COLOR PLATES of Flies. Copy will be 
mailed on receipt of 5-cent stamp 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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WILSON Ss 


“RESIGOOSD 


Army and Camp Bedding Roll | 


and 


Campers Equipment 








Folding Pan of 
water proof 
khaki. 7 ins. Folding 
high 12 ins. in Bucket 
diameter. —holds 


1 gallon. 








CampersValet 
of heavy khaki 
with stew mir- 
ror, size 6 x 9 
ins. and with 
pockets for toi- 
let articles etc. 
Foldsinto acom- 
pact package one 
foot square. 


Heavy Khaki Duffle 
Bag with locking straps 
and padlock. 

Ask your local dealer to show you Wilson’s 
“Restgood” Army and Camp Goods. If he hasn't 
complete line in stock have him order for you or 
write us direct and we will see that you are sup- 


plied. Address Dept. O. L.6 
"gn mark GTMETe ee ye qororsee 
“<?t 'e 


CHICAGO «pe sregogn 
- ie Roll 














The Shannon Porker is the greatest pork ho 
Cut shows how to use flat pork strip 
Chunks, ete. Will not twist your line. Absolutely weed- 
less, but kills every strike. Wonderfully attractive. 


»k made 
Also for Frogs, Pork 


Send stamp for our catalog of Baits, 
Flies, Lines, Weedless Hooks, etc. 





W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept.D, 736 So. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MON" TRAP SH&TERS 
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| How to Start as a Trapshooter. 


You read the day before yesterday 
| how Sam Jones, at the Spotless Town 
Gun Club, broke a “straight.” You are 
interested. You know he shot at some- 
| thing or other with a gun that burned 
powder and threw lead, but the details 
as to just what was broken and the 


| kind of gun used are not clear. 


It seems mysterious and complicated. 
It isn’t at all. He used a _ shotgun 
which has a bore, or a hole, thru it 
about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
which is known as a “12-gauge.” 
In this gun are used paper shells with 
brass heads. They are loaded with 
about three drams of smokeless powder 
and one and one-eighth ounces of shot. 

The targets, or “clay pigeons,’ as 
they are called, are saucers made of a 
coal-tar composition, which is quite 
They are about four inches in 
The “trap” is really a throw- 
which, by means of a me- 

sails these saucers, bot- 
thru the air about fifty 


ing machine, 
chanical arm, 
tom-side up, 
yards. 

There are five shooting points ranged 
in a semicircle back of the “trap,” to 
accommodate the five shooters who 
make up a squad. Beginning with No. 
1, which is the extreme left position 
facing the traps, the shooters take 
turns. Each man, when his turn to 
shoot comes, assumes the shooting po- 
sition, with the gun at his shoulder, 
and calls “Pull!” 

The trapper, who stands back of the 
shooters, and has a lever connected 
with the trap, releases a spring arm 
which sails the target into the air, The 
shooter fires, and if he breaks the tar- 
get the scorer calls “dead,” and marks 


1 on the scoreboard. If he does not 
hit, he calls “lost,” and marks a zero 
on the scoreboard. 

Squads usually shoot twenty-five 
shots for each man, and if a man 
breaks all his twenty-five targets he 
has broken a straight. 

You will probably ask why they call 
the throwing machine a “trap.” The 


word trap is used because trapshooting, 
as practiced at present with a throw- 
ing machine and clay saucers, is a de- 
velopment of the old game of shooting 
at live birds, which were released from 
a trap. The throwing machine took 
the place of the live pigeon. 

Clay pigeon shooting has many ad- 
vantages over live-bird shooting. For 
one thing, it is very much less expen- 
sive and a great deal less trouble. You 


can buy clay pigeons in a barrel and 
store them away in your shooting 
house, whereas live birds would re- 
quire considerable care. 

If you want to try this intensely in- 
teresting sport, find out where the 


| nearest trapshooting club is, and show 


up at one of their practice shoots. If 
you are a long way from a trapshoot- 
ing club, you can secure a hand trap 


and a barrel of clay targets, gather 
some friends together, and try it for 
yourself, 


You will find trapshooters a cordial 
and after watching them a 
while and talking the matter over with 


some of the shooters you will be able 
to decide just what kind of a shotgun 


you want. 
There are new men starting the 
game all the time, as there always 


must be with any sport which is rapid- 
ly growing, and you needn’t be a bit 
afraid to display ignorance on any 
point connected with the game. 

The other shooters were in the same 
boat themselves once, and will take 
great pleasure in coaching you in every 
way possible. 


Notes. 


For the benefit of gun clubs holding 
registered tournaments, and other inter- 
ested parties, the Interstate Trapshoot- 
ing Association booklet, containing the 
annual review and 1917 trapshooting 
averages, is now ready. Booklets can 
be secured by writing the Interstate As- 
sociation, Pittsburg, Pa. 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 
trapshooters are now in the service of 
the country. Many clubs have been 
almost put out of business, but the 
‘‘Learn-to-Shoot” program is bringing in 
many new devotees of the sport. 

The Du Pont Company has worked 
out an average chart for trapshooters 
on the same principle as the baseball 
percentage table. This chart is invalu- 
able to gun clubs. The chart can be 
had upon request. 

It isn’t likely that there will be a 
shoot for the championship of the At- 
lantic fleet, U. S. N., this year—unless 
it is held in Berlin. If the title could 
be shot for in June—in Berlin—the 
winner could get home in fine time to 
shoot in the amateur championship race 
at the Grand American Handicap. 

Now is the time for everyone to do 
his or her best—not bit— for the United 
States. If you don’t know how, then 
learn to shoot. The straighter Ameri- 
cans shoot the quicker the war will be 
over. 











BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N.R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A Deserved Recognition. 


The new tank service camp at 
yettysburg, Pa., has been named Camp | 
Colt in honor of Colonel Samuel Colt, 
the Hartford man who in 1835 patented 
the first revolver and who founded the 
business which has grown into the 
great Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford, Conn. | 
The camp will be used as a mobiliza- | 
tion, concentration and training place, | 
according to an announcement of al 
| 


War Department. 








Statement. | 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- || 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, 

of OUTDOOR LIFE, published month- ]| 
ly at Denver, Colorado, for April 


1, 1918. 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Denver. § ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a_ true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 
postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; edi- 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 
manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give 
names and addresses of _ individ- 
ual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock): J. A. Mc- 
Guire, Denver, Colo.; name of corpor- 
ation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him, 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed thru the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers, during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is ............ 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, 

this 22nd day of March, 1918. 
(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 23, 
1921.) 

















ARBLES 


ecialties 


Double the Pleasures 
Poy MODI elec) am bce 


Pride of ownership should guide you in selecting your sporting equipment. 
Quality knives, axes, guns, etc., are the only kind worth purchasing. You 
wouldn’t buy a nameless automobile— -why buy a nameless hunting knife, camp 
axe or other outing utility? The name ‘‘Marble’’ goes on every article we 
manufacture —and it is your guarantee of quality, satisfaction and long service. 


Buy now—All prices advance 10% August Ist. 


Marble’s Marble’s Waterproof 








oa ic Va Match Box 
Compass } Sd voiccure can 


affect matches in a 
Marble Match Box. 







Never goes wrong. 






| = | ° . 

B Attaches to outside of Opens easily—yet its \ fi 
oD coat and is waterproof. Always protection of matches is ab- \ 
im in sight and balances so readily solute and certain. It is well | 


direction can be taken while known as a “Life saver.” 








walking. It’s the one compass Made of seamless brass about 
| you can't fail to have with you the size of a 10-gauge shell, 
when you need it. Can not fitted with rubber-lined cover. 
ee demagnetize. Stationary dial, Holds enough matches to last 
$1.25; revolving dial, $1.50 several days. 50c. 
Same as coat compass in quality and accuracy, hut does not have ch fo 8 
Marble’ $s Pocket Compass. ' ening to coat te porhere in pocket Sectioanny aon os ‘on ae “tial Ae 


F — FAMOUS HUNTING KNIVES 





SAFETY FISH KNIFE AL. 
—_ knife that made this firm famous as knife makers. Has 
Here is a knife that cuts, rips, scales. Blade has keen edge strong, stiff blade with sharp point and keen cutting edye 
and is also made sharp at back of point forripping. Back of Has laminated leather handle with aluminum tip. (Sheath 
blade is an excellentscaler. No fisherman 8 outfit is comp let included) 5 in. blade $2.25;6 in. $2 50:7 in. $2.75:8 in. $3. 0 
without one of these knives. Blade4in. Weight3' oz. $1 5. Add 50c to any of above sizes for stag handle 


—— SAFETY 
Athin, keen, high-grade steel knife for professional hunters A handy all around knife for hunting, camping, fishing and 
Especially adapted for Gan essing skins and furs ( r»holo every outdoor use. Can be carried in pocket or sheat When 
handle—aluminuin tip—blade 5 ine "hes weight 3 02 open blade is secur ocked making it as strong and safe as 
(Sheath included) $2.25 a one-piece knife “4% in : ies $3.00; 5 in. blade, $4 00 


For Sale By All Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Shipped direct at above prices if no dealer is convenient or if your dealer refuses to supply you. 
Send for complete catalog of 60 Outing Specialties. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 




















you, 


We want every person in the U.S. | 
suffering with Epilepsy tosend us | 
their —— Our FREE book 


of U.S., Canada and England ; 15 models to @gect from. Catalog f 


nt 
TOWNS REMEDY 00. Inc, Mibashe, Wis | ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 








Highest Award at St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governmen 
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e 
Here! Fishermen! 
Get one of these fine “Western Star” Cc 
Lines—A 

fll wonderful 

y ‘\ value at_______ 
Just as a sample of the many excel- 
lent values that we are offering 
Sportsmen try one of these pure 
enameled silk lines; one of the best 
and most flexible lines that you have 
ever used. Just send 50c with the 
coupon and we'll send it postpaid, 
along with our Splendid new Catalog 
particularly for Fishermen. 


THE COLORADO SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Department M, 18 East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado, Springs, Colo. 


18 East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs 





for Sportsmen and Automobilists. 


Signed 


: Colorado Sporting Goods Company, Dept. M 
: Please send me your Big Free Catalogue 


State 


City 
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Outdoor Life 


VERY sportsman knows that before 
the federal migratory bird law was 
passed duck shooting was becoming 
» poorer and poorer year after year. 


With eonflicting and selfish state laws and 
with spring shooting in many sections, such 
was bound to be the case. 

When the country’s sportsmen organized 
themselves into a national body—the AMERI- 
CAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION— 
the first big work successfully undertaken was 
the passage of a federal law that would create 
one law-making authority for the protection of 
wild waterfowl. 

How well that law has sueeceeded is graph- 
ically illustrated in the following reeord of the 
Blue Wing Hunting Club of Clarksville, Tenn., 
which does its shooting on Reelfoot Lake, a 


public ducking ground: 


| MMCCC@@@@@@@@@CC@@HCHCHTHCHHHHHT@ZHHZH@@ZHCHH@HHTHC@€C@C@€C€C€@€0€C"M!]!HCCHHHX@€X€#C€WM’wlttlttey, 


Organized Effort Brings 


More Game 


your united effort thru a national organiza- 
tion has done for the duck situation. 

The American Game Protective Association is 
working now on the quail, grouse, and deer 
problem. 

Your aid is asked on the basis of past ac- 
complishments. 

The leading sportsmen’s magazines are 
working hand in hand with us in this eam- 
paign. 

Every month they publish a department 
furnished by the association devoted to the 
more-game movement. 

We are only asking you to help yourself 
when we urge that you fill in the coupon be- 
low today, and become an active unit in the 
great national campaign for more quail, more 
grouse, more ducks, more deer. 

If you are already a subscriber to any of the 
magazines listed and do not want to take on 


HOW THE FEDERAL LAW HAS INCREASED DUCKS. 


November, 1913—11 men killed 
November, 1913—10 men killed 
1914—11 men killed 
November, 1914—11 men killed 
November, 1915—13 men killed 
November, 1916—17 men killed 
November, 1916— 7 men killed 
November, 1916— 7 men killed 


October, 


226 ducks in 9 days. 

35 ducks in 7 days. 
120 ducks in 11 days. 
137 ducks in 8 days. 
151 ducks in 14 days. 
856 ducks in 10 days. 
317 ducks in 4 days. 
285 ducks in 4 days. 


November, 1917—14 men killed 1,329 ducks in 10 days. 


The federal migratory bird law went into 
effect Mareh 4, 1913. 


Sportsmen, study this record and see what 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Gentlemen: 


any more, we will extend your present sub- 
scription for one year from the present date 
of expiration. 


Outdoor Life 


tf enolope ao check for 6. 2.000666 «dsc cc to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 
low for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


Publication 
Draw 


Regular 


Price, including 
one year’s member- 


circle around Subscription ship in American 

publication Price. Game Protective 

wanted. Association. 
Amorican BROOD sss. 4c eset Mawes sales be eo Os. ss ce. 4 wha Wale @bieiate ea oie wih ety ae wrote cnn rae $3.50 
Reed, Cae ee ok. wn ce ees ee ee be he Ore a ee ee oe en re en ee 2.50 
Michiean Sporteman ....«. cee .ccsesenc RNS 2, bal valahe hae Ga Dnt a tee RNa airs tena he anette tes nen aie asa 2.00 
National Sport@m@ian ..... 2.002 sceescee. a Sey gid ovens vs too ara maine Jae a baicay er ol a ele? ace meee Grek alta aan samen 1.75 
I > Lin a ea bb nS se ecelere we Bim are cs c's. <C8 nee bei tek le Oe ae eed eo ed oe 2.50 
Outer’s Book—Recreation ............ BN eo gen cn BN val a eNO RR Hap dee OLOE Soe SN On ee 2.50 
Sportsmen’s Review ..........+-.s+e:: PM aor a eS OS OO aT Sloe he eS 3.50 


Address. . 
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If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew for one year from the expira- 
tion of your subscription, please mention that fact. 
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